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CHAPTER I. 


Ro two years Mrs. Silverthorne had been a widow, and even now 

she was only seven-and-twenty. The death of her husband was, 
so some brutally candid persons said, an unmixed blessing. Happy 
with him she had never been, except for a few short weeks of honey- 
moon ; and the only drawback connected with his departure to another 
sphere was the fact that he left much less behind him than people had 
anticipated. 

It was not this, however, which had caused Helen Silverthorne to 
suffer. She felt no grief; but remorse is a terrible substitute, and 
looked in her case so like real regret that the public remarked that she 
had been fonder of her Edward than any one had supposed. The fact 
was that she had cared very little for him, that she had at one time 
cared a great deal for some one else, and that, though she had con- 
quered her weakness, the memory of her mental infidelity would, while 
life lasted, burn in her sensitive conscience, causing her perpetual shame 
and self-contempt. There was only one person living, besides herself, 
who knew of this short and stormy episode in her exemplary life, and 
he had not been heard of during the two years: indeed, Helen Silver- 
thorne had in a manner ceased to think of him or to expect that he 
would seek to see her again. The only link between them was an 
Englishwoman, the widow of a Prussian general at whose house in 
Berlin they had met, and it was extremely unlikely that she would 
bring them together, as a sudden desperate illness had so impaired her 
health that she was forced to spend her winters in Egypt and her 
summers in Northern Italy. 

When Edward Silverthorne died—suddenly, from sunstroke, as he 
was hurrying one torrid day from a hasty luncheon back to the Stock 
Exchange—the world became a changed place to Helen. 

She was free,—free from the petty persecution, the ridiculous fads, 
the overweening vanity, the consequential reproofs, the rude invectives, 
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and the restless carpings of the man who, without what the world calls 
vices, had embittered her life for five years. 

A curious sense of rest came upon her. She began a new life, 
retired and tranquil, yet full of the realization that she was her own 
mistress, She.was as careless of trifles as he had been strict and 
exacting. If her household accounts did not balance, it made no differ- 
ence: there was now no one to discourse scathingly about the five 
dollars and forty-two cents unaccounted for. If the children caught 
cold, there was nobody who dared to say that their mother was directly 
responsible for the change in the weather which had led to this result. 
If, owing ‘to over-fatigue the day before, Helen lingered in bed a few 
minutes after her clock had chimed the hour for rising, there was no 
irate face behind the teapot down-stairs to cast a shade over the pleas- 
ure of the buttered toast and impart a bitter flavor to the raspberry 

am. 

In short, though Helen was poorer financially she was richer in 
comfort than she had been during her married life. The house in 
which her children were born was found too large for her income. 
Her father, living alone since her mother’s death, was glad to offer her 
a home, which she joyfully accepted, and then all went well until, 
only six months after this new arrangement had been made, the old 
man fell sick and died. This was a real sorrow, from which Helen 
did not rally for a long time. There is such a thing as being too 
independent, and such was now her position. Brotherless, sisterless, a 
widow and an orphan with a totally indifferent father-in-law, she had 
now only her children to live for; and she thanked God for the 
precious possession. 

By the will of her father she was left what people call comfortably 
off; for what in Berlin would be affluence and ia London a compe- 
tency in New York is only “comfortable ;” but then, in that city of 
high rents, it is something to be that. 

Disliking to be house-poor, overtaxed by a large dwelling and 
numerous servants (each one an extra thorn in the American house- 
wife’s side), Mrs. Silverthorne moved to a neat, compact little house in 
Irving Place. When she had painted and papered it freshly, enriched 
the local plumber for life, and imparted to the front door a dark-green 
color which threw into bold relief the merits of the antique brass 
knocker, a daintier or more “sanitary” abode could not have been 
found in New York for the money. 

When the last workman, with lingering and unwilling steps, had 
left the premises, when the finishing-touches had been given to the 
drawing-room, when the bills for all the improvements had been paid, 
then indeed Helen felt that life had truly begun. 

The Silverthornes were beginning their education under the super- 
vision of a German nursery-governess, who did for their minds what 
their excellent Scotch nurse did for their bodies,—the linguistic result 
being a bewildering compound of two languages and one dialect. 
They were, however, delightful children, shielded from all injurious 
influences, and in their manners they struck the happy mean between 
forward pertness and shy stupidity. 
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For eighteen months life went on very smoothly. According to 
the rigorous observances of American mourning, Helen made no calls, 
heard no music (except at church), saw no strangers, and wore three 
yards of crape down her back, and a short tulle veil edged with the 
same material over her face. 

Her widow’s dress had the merit, however, of being exceedingly 
becoming, and her quiet reposeful life and early hours imparted a 
brightness to her eyes and a color to her cheeks which cannot generally 
be achieved by the fashionable world, even in Lent. 

It may safely be assumed that at the age of twenty-seven any 
woman would consider twenty-four months of Lent more than enough. 
The mournfullest widow and orphan, the most devoted mother, must 
after a while have cravings for occupations more stimulating than 
- ing for the dead and supervising the education and growth of 
the living. 

And * it befell that when Edward Silverthorne had had for two 
years a chance to criticise another world than this, Helen his widow 
began to think that her crape veil was injuring her hair with its weight, 
and so took it off. Whether the hair had suffered or not was an un- 
decided point. I am inclined to think that never had it been wavier, 
glossier, or more bewitching than one day in November when Helen 
sat in her little morning-room with her sister-in-law. 

This sister of Edward Silverthorne was Helen’s dearest friend. 
Unfortunately for this friendship, Violet had married a novelist and 
lived in Boston.. | 

In spite, however, of the Bostonians’ estimate of New-Yorkers and 
their want of culture, they sometimes come to the wild, wicked, thought- 
less city,—perhaps to refresh their sense of gratitude that their lot is 
cast elsewhere ; and so it chanced that Mrs. Clippingdale and her hus- 
band often visited Helen. 

Edward’s sister was all that he had not been,—peaceable and gra- 
cious, indulgent towards all mankind, and, what was stranger still, to 
all womankind as well. She was also pretty to look at, and as true and 
tender as she was pretty. She had long ago rallied from the shock of 
Edward’s death, and was dressed in a gray velvet tea-gown. 

Helen was pouring tea out of a silver pot into a Coalport teacup, 
pure white with a gold handle. Everything in the little room was 
white, or yellow, or yellow and white combined, for Helen had a dainty 
taste in the matter of decoration and liked her surroundings to be as 
charming as she could get them for a certain price. The oak parquet 
floor was elegant, if cold, and the polar-bear-skin stretched out upon it 
repeated the ivory tones of the furniture and hangings. 

There was a pretty little wood fire in the yellow-tiled fireplace, and 
its warmth brought out the scent of the Maréchal Niel roses standing 
in glass bowls on the over-mantel. 

Mrs, Clippingdale stirred the tea in her white cup with a gold spoon, 
and felt happy. 

“ How well everything harmonizes!” she murmured. “ You havea 
genius for these trifles !” 

“Yes,” said Helen, sugaring her own tea. “Edward used to say 
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that if I would pay as much attention to the kitchen sink as I did to 
the flowers for the dinner-table, we should not be threatened with typhoid 
fever !” 

“That sounds like one of poor Edward’s speeches,” said Mrs. Clip- 
pingdale. 

“ It is so long since I have been spoken to like that,” said the widow, 
looking into the fire, but too honest to drop her voice, or sigh. 

.“Isn’t it terrible?—but, do you know, I often wonder how he can 
be happy—anywhere?” said Mrs. op a rather mysteriously, in 
a half-whisper. “Nothing here suited him: how do you suppose he 
gets on——” She paused, and appeared lost in speculation. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Silverthorne, very gently, unriveting her gaze 
from the wood fire,—“ I think I should rather talk of something else.” 

“So you shall, dear. I will tell you about theduke. Only, give me 
some tea first. Such a vast subject will make me thirsty.” 

“The duke? Oh, the Duke of Assingdon. What did the Murrays 
say about him ?” 

“They say he is coming nobody knows why,—not to kill big game, 
or to marry an heiress, or to exploit a comic opera troupe,—and every 
one is excited about him. He is forty-three, has been a widower ten 
months, but didn’t care for his wife (dukes never do). Alice Murray 
has a big Peerage (one of the three-guinea ones, you know, Helen; 
puts our little shilling book into the shade), and she consulted it as soon 
as she knew the duke was sailing. He has two children, I believe,—a 
boy of fifteen, at Eton, and a girl of ten. (Haven’t I a good memory ?) 
He has a house in Cornwall, one in London, and one in Scotland, and 
is altogether rather respectable—for a duke.” 

“ Any one would think that you were going to marry him yourself! 
If only you had waited!” said Helen, laughing, as her sister-in-law 
paused for breath. ‘“ What is New York going to do for him?” 

“Mrs. Madison is going to give him a Sunday evening reception,— 
why Sunday I don’t know, unless because the French players can go that 
evening,—and the Murrays tell me that he has a letter of introduction 
to them: young Murray, you know, is in the Legation in London, and 
knows every one. What a pity you are not going out !” 

“T don’t regret that on account of the duke,” said Helen; “I’ve 
no ambition in that direction ; but you remind me of something that I 
wished to say to you. Whyshould I not begin to see something of my 
friends now ?” 

She said this with a wistful look in her pretty eyes which touched ~ 
her sister-in-law. 

“You know,” she went on, “it is silly and wrong to pretend that 
I am heart-broken, when I am not; but we are all—or nearly all—so 
very much afraid of criticism that we dare not do what we want to, even 
if it be right. There are always plenty of people to say, ‘Oh, is Mrs. 
Silverthorne going out so soon ? or, ‘ I hope you noticed that Mrs, Silver- 
thorne had a bird in her bonnet, and no veil? Now, these things are 
very tiresome and hard to bear ; but, as I feel my youth slipping away 
and my brains rusting, I have resolved to act as I think best, and let 
people be as disagreeable as they please.” 
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“ That sounds very desperate, but in reality,” said Mrs. A ie 
“ you are not proposing to do anything very wild. Edward has been 
dead for over two years, and in any country but America it might 
reasonably be expected that you would begin to emerge from seclusion.” 

“Well, I shall emerge, and that very soon,” said Helen, with a 
bright look of anticipation on her fresh, girlish face. 

“Then I may tell you that Mrs. Ronald Wood was sounding me 
last evening as to whether you would consent to meet the Duke of 
Assingdon at dinner. You ought to feel flattered, as dozens of girls are 
angling for an invitation and she won’t have them. She says she can’t 
have all their blighted hopes laid to her charge.” 

“‘T don’t care a snap of the finger for the duke: I don’t like Eng- 
lishmen until they are sixty, and they don’t care for me; but for the 
sake of a dinner once more I will go to Kate Wood’s, and you may tell 
her so.” And thus the matter was settled. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE Duke of Assingdon had come, and society—especially that 
fair section which is its brightest ornament—was fluttered. 

There had been dukes before in New York. There was the wicked 
duke, who had always five or six law-suits on hand, and a dozen de- 
tectives, representing as many indignant husbands and fathers, on his 


track; but he had found a fortune, and a brave unflinching lady 
attached, and so had quietly gone home to repair his numerous country- 
seats. There had been the yachting duke, who had not liked appro- 
priate clothing, and had outraged society’s sense of propriety (which 
we all know is very nice) first by wearing tweeds at a wedding, then 
by marrying an Englishwoman, instead of one of our own fair daugh- 
ters. Thirdly, there was the delicate High-Church duke, who went 
home a bachelor; and fourthly the sporting duke, who came and went 
more than once; but he caused no excitement, in the upper circles at 
least, because he had been married for thirty years or so. 

These four dukes, then, had appeared on the scene from time to 
time; but never had come a duke who was neither very abandoned 
nor very delicate, neither married nor likely to be irrevocably attached 
to one of his own countrywomen: therefore did Basil John Algernon 
Henley Sellon, twelfth Duke of Assingdon, bring hope and tumult to 
the aagiden hearts in New York. 

Insperson the duke was large, strong, and what most people would 
call handsome. He had the clear ruddy skin of a man who lives much 
in the open air, and his gray-sprinkled hair and moustache added to 
the natural dignity of his appearance. There are some men who are 
so unmistakably Englishmen that to see them is to divine their nation- 
ality ; and Assingdon was one of these. 

Though a ceremonious meeting between him and Mrs. Silverthorne 
had been arranged by Mrs. Wood, the giver of the projected dinner, 
they svere destined to meet in a far less formal manner. 

@ne crisp morning in November, when he had been for only a few 
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days in America, the duke, being an early riser and fond of exercise, 
issued forth from his hotel—one in the lower part of town, and much 
affected by distinguished strangers—and walked to the Central Park. 
Early as it was, there were plenty of people stirring, and he was fully 
occupied during his rapid walk in observing all that was novel in what 
was passing around him. So absorbed, indeed, was he in taking his 
mental notes that before he realized it he had reached. Fifty-Ninth 
Street and had entered the Park. There had been a white frost in the 
night, and the grass, still green, was covered with a sparkling veil of 
fretted crystal. To most of the trees the leaves still clung, and the 
brilliance of their tints impressed the stranger not a little. At a time 
of year, too, when unhappy London (blessed as she is in most other 
particulars) groans under a pall of sooty yellow fogs, the sky was 
gloriously blue as it broke through the dispersing clouds. 

Leaving the main thoroughfare——which at this hour was quite 
empty,—Assingdon struck into one of those romantic by-ways in which 
one can lose one’s self almost as completely as a wanderer in a forest ; 
and, as he paused for a minute to drink ina fresh draught of the chill 
bright air, he was startled by the sight of a little girl who appeared 
suddenly from a turn in the path. So swiftly, indeed, had she rounded 
the curve that she came violently in collision with his legs; for she 
did not reach much above his knee. 

Thus brought to a stand-still, and almost taken off her feet by the 
shock, she broke out into sobs. 

Like most moderately respectable men, Assingdon liked children, 
and was willing to help them when the matter did not involve much 
trouble. 

“ What’s the matter?” he asked, lifting up the small maiden till 
her rosy tear-dewed face was on a level with his own. “ What has 
frightened you?” The little thing panted with fear, surprise, and 
excitement, but answered, sensibly enough, — 

“There is a bad man frightening mother over there. Please come 
and take him away.” 

At which, losing no time, the duke settled the child comfortably in 
his big arms, and strode away in the direction indicated by her small 
finger. 
eThe whole thing had taken perhaps three minutes to enact itself. 
Turning the abrupt corner, the duke saw a very pretty woman in 
mourning ; she, in manifest terror, was keeping at bay an extremely 
disreputable and rather drunk individual who was trying to place him- 
self a great deal nearer to ker than she cared to have him. Assingdon 
set the child lightly on her feet, and, without wasting words, gave the 
ruffian a push which laid him in the path, where he stupidly lay. 

The lady (who, of course, was Mrs. Silverthorne) looked up at her 
deliverer, her fright turned to surprise, and the duke’s critical eye 
surveyed her with instant approbation. 

Off came his hat, and, all flushed with valor, victory, and the cold, 
he was a not unpleasant spectacle. 

“Thank you, oh, thank you!” cried Helen, with less choice of 
language than her six-year-old daughter had displayed. The child, 
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who had lurked in the background while the drama was being played, 
now cuddled close to her mother’s side and looked up with admiring 
eyes at the deliverer. 

“Ts the dreadful man dead ?” she asked. “ Did you kill him, like 
the nice knight that saved the princess ?” 

At this both Helen and the duke laughed, and Helen began to 
remember her manners. 

“ What will you do? Have you hurt him? I hope this will not 
get you into trouble?” she said. Her color was returning, and her 
eyes beamed gratitude. 

“ He is all right,—only very drunk,” said Assingdon, glancing at 
the drink-sodden face of the ragged creature on the ground. “Let me 
take you into some safe place and then find a policeman to look after 
him,” he added. 

* Don’t do that! . You will get into some dreadful affair. Let us 
go away quickly.” And she suited the action to the word. The duke, 
of course, followed her very willingly, and before the man had got 
upon his feet again, vowing in a drunken brogue to be revenged on his 
“ desthroyer,” the little party had passed out of sight. 

“ How did it happen?” asked Assingdon, feeling pleased with his 
unsought adventure. mm 

“1 was walking here early with my little girl, as we sometimes do 
in the autumn, and that dreadful creature suddenly came upon us, and 
begged me to give him some money ; and when I would not listen he 
stopped me, as you saw.” 

Her face paled at the recollection. 

“ And how long had you stood so, when I found you ?” asked her 
companion, looking down at her sympathetically. 

“Oh, only a minute, I think,—though it seemed like an age. 
Poor Nelly ran away calling for help.” 

“ I found the gentleman, mummy,” said Nelly, strutting along like 
a peacock ; “and he looked so kind I knew he would kill the naughty 
man. 

“Surely it is unsafe for you to go about like this?” said Assing- 
don; “though one would not naturally expect to meet a fellow like 
that at this early hour. He looked on the verge of D. T.’s.” 

“ What is a D. T., mother ?” asked the attentive Nelly. 

“D. T. stands for Drunken Tramp,” said Assingdon, gravely. 

i I suppose he had spent the night in the Park, on a bench,” said 
Helen. 

“ He was an Irishman. You send too many like him over to us,” 
she added. 

“ I don’t send them,” said her companion, rather diverted by the 
remark. ‘ Besides, how do you know I’m not an American ?” 

“ How did I discover that the tramp was an Irishman ?” 

“Oh, I say! have Ta brogue?” ° 

“No, but you are just as unmistakably English as he was Irish. 
I have known a great many Englishmen, and one always recognizes 
them.” 

Then with a swift and sudden blush Mrs. Silverthorne realized 
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that her fatal facility in making conversation had led her into person- 
alities after ten minutes’ acquaintance with a man whose name she did 
not know. She therefore retired into her shell (which was transparent), 
and remarked, with great dignity, “ If we take this turn we shall come 
out at Seventy-Second Street; and we are quite safe now. You have 
been most kind and—and brave. Thank you more than I can say.” 

She stopped where the path met the road, and was evidently dis- 
missing him. He as evidently did not intend to be dismissed so soon. 

“ At least I may find you a cab or—something,” he said, pausing 
to consider what sort of a “something” she would be likely to take. 

“Qh, no; only millionaires take cabs in New York. We shall 
find a horse-car without any trouble.” 

“Then let me walk with you to the tram; for I’m sure your 
nerves must be rather upset,” he said, with perfect respect, but great 
firmness. 

“Thank you,” said Helen, finding it pleasant to yield. “It is 
not far from here.” 

“Yes, please don’t send him away, mummy. I think he’s very 
nice, and f like his face,” observed Nelly, who was unnecessarily 
candid. “What is your name?” she proceeded, quite unabashed by 
her mother’s admonishing glance. 

“T have ever so many names,” said the duke, laughing,—“ some 
pretty and some ugly.” 

“Then tell me the pretty ones, please.” There was not a hint of 
pertness in the child’s manner. Her candid, gentle eyes, wise beyond 
her age, were fixed with real interest on his face. 

“ Have you any little girls ?” she asked, suddenly. 

“One,” said the duke. “ Her name is Victoria.” 

“Why, that’s the Queen of England’s name, mother. That is 
very interesting,” said Nelly. 

“You must not think her rude,” said Helen, aside, to Assingdon : 
“she is so much with me that she speaks her thoughts perhaps more 
than she should; but I have a great dread of pertness.” 

“She is a very good little girl,” said the duke, looking at the child, 
“and she saved her mother to-day from the wicked man.” 

Perhaps he thought, as he spoke, of his little Victoria, motherless 
and dependent on hirelings for company, away in her beautiful and 
lonely home over the sea; certainly he was conscious of being strangely 
softened. 

- And what is your name?” persisted Nelly. “You didn’t tell 
me. 

By this time they had passed through the gate, and a horse-car was 
in sight. 

e I too,” said Helen, “should be glad to know to whom I owe so 
much.” ~ 

“T am,” said he, as humbly as if he said, ‘‘I am John Smith, the 
green-grocer,” “I am the Duke of Assingdon.” 

Now, never having been a duke, I am at a loss to describe the sen- 
sations of this exalted being when making such an announcement. 
Probably, as the fact was not a new one to him, and as his ancestors 
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had stopped feeling surprised at it some centuries ago, Assingdon had 
no sensation whatever in uttering his stupendous title. 

Mrs. Silverthorne was not so much overpowered by surprise as to 
lose her presence of mind ; and, as the jingling horses drew nearer, 
she said, very sweetly, now thinking it safe to allow her manner to ex- 
pand, “Then I may thank you better to-morrow evening ; for I am to 
meet you at Mrs. Wood’s.” 

And, before the duke could answer, the conductor of the horse-car 
had swept mother and child into it, and the bony horses jingled them 


away. 





CHAPTER III. 


GREAT was the amusement of Violet Clippingdale when she heard 
of Helen’s meeting with the duke. Horace Clippingdale, whose trade 
was romance, was in ecstasies, and, having declared his intention of 
beginning his new novel with the episode, shut himself up in the 
mornitig-room with a fresh bottle of ink and reams of paper. 

Helen’s life had been so tranquil for the last two years that she 
was absolutely excited by the prospect of going into the world again. 
Even the discussion in regard to her dress for this exhilarating occasion 
had been of absorbing interest. Violet was in favor of jet, as being 
the deepest mourning allowable at a party ; Helen desired something 
between that and crape; and so, after much argument on both sides, 
the happy medium was agreed upon. When the hour for leaving the 
house arrived, no one could have denied that Mrs. Silverthorne was 
looking her best. A certain mixture of nervousness and anticipation 
had augmented her color, and, as she clasped a string of pearls around 
os bare throat, she was almost ashamed to see how young and pretty 
she was. 

The two children, delighted with the unusual festivity of the 
occasion, had been skewering their not very abundant locks with hair- 
pins, and appropriating the brushes and combs, whenever they could do 
so without being caught in the act. When the soft black gown had 
been deftly laced up the back by nurse’s careful hand (for Helen could 
not boast of a lady’s-maid), their enthusiasm culminated in a frantic 
dance, accompanied by hand-clapping, round their mother. 

“What a beautiful mamma!” said Nelly, with a worshipping 


gaze. 

“You got a lovely bare neck !” observed Trottie, and forthwith she 
climbed upon a chair and gravely kissed her mother under the chin. 

“Am I really nice, Janet?’ asked Helen, doubtfully. “I am 
growing quite nervous.” 

“You're pairfectly lovely,” said the zealous and loyal Janet. 
“There'll not be one that will compare with ye this night. You’re 
just elegant.” 

“ How nice it is to be admired!” with some of the vanity of her 
early youth returning. 
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Even Fraulein, who stood in the hall on purpose to see her beloved 
patroness emerge from her room, expressed her admiration in the 
enthusiastic double-barrelled adjectives of the Fatherland. 

In the drawing-room Horace stood with his back to the fire, hold- 
ing a great dewy bunch of double violets set about with their own 
lovely leaves. 

“ Here is the finishing-touch. I know these are your favorite 
flowers,” he said, holding the fragrant gift out to her. 

“ Ah, there are no violets like the New York ones,” he added, as 
Helen, with a smile of thanks, turned to the mirror to fasten the 
flowers to her bodice. 

A sudden memory, swift and capricious,—subtle as the odor of the 
violets, and as intoxicating,—sent the warm blood into her face. 

It seemed to her that she was standing in the light of many lamps, 
under far-spreading trees ; there was a Viennese waltz being played not 
far off; there was a crowd all about her, yet there was only one face 
which riveted her, and only one voice which meant anything to her ; 
and the voice and the face belonged—Heaven forgive her !—not to her 
husband. 

In one instant with the breath of the flowers came that picture ; 
and then— : 

“Your taste is better than mine. I own that you were right. 
Your gown is perfect,” said Mrs. Clippingdale, trailing her silvery 
draperies over the parquet floor. 

“Yes,” said Helen, rather dully. “I am very comfortable.” 

“Comfortable, indeed! What dress-maker asks you to be that? 
You are, however, a distinct success; and, though I am a little 
covetous of your flowers, I am too generous to grudge them to you.” 

A pink rose of wonderful perfection having been presented by 
Horace to his wife, she declared herself content, and the party put on 
their wraps and drove away. | 

It is curious that at the very moment when one might begin to 
enjoy life some phantom of the past comes to cast a gloom over the 
present. 

Here was a pretty young widow, in a nice new gown, going off to 
dine at the same table with a duke, who was already favorably im- 
pressed by her; and yet just because New York violets happen to 
smell like German ones (only, as I think, a good deal better), all 
the-savor of life suddenly departed. Somehow the sealed documents in 
one of memory’s pigeon-holes had come to life, and were rustling. 
The episode—a unique and tragic one in a very ordinary and unevent- 
ful career—was more than two years old, and had been well hidden 
away for so long that it might have been — to stay hidden for- 
ever, and to those who are not acquainted with Mrs. Silverthorne’s one 
little adventure it may remain concealed for a time at least. 

In the dressing-room, up-stairs, Violet and Helen found two young 
women. One, Miss Diana Jackson, was sitting at the dressing-table, 
examining her complexion anxiously in the mirror. 

“ How awfully red Iam! The wind has made mea sight!” she 
exclaimed, in a voice between a shriek and a gobble, which was disap- 
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inting when taken in connection with a superb figure of uncommon 
Freight and an ox-eyed style of beauty. 

The impassive maid who was arranging her mistress’s furs on the 
bed could have told her own tale in regard to the wind’s reddening 
properties ; but she was too well used to this remark to notice it. 

“‘ Why, how de do, Mrs. Silverthorne? My goodness! you look 
fine! Isn’t she a dandy? Bertie Weston says you get handsomer 
every day ; and he ain’t far wrong.” And the modest maiden wrenched 
her attention from her own blooming face and honored Helen with a 
point-blank stare. 

“Good-evening, Miss Jackson,” said Mrs. Silverthorne, rather dis- 
tantly. “Do you know who are coming to-night, Miss Gray?” she 
added, turning to a well-behaved little lady who sat in a corner 
buttoning her gloves. 

“Not many, I think. Mrs. Wood never has large parties, and 
there will be only one more woman besides us, I believe.” 

Miss Jackson was now satisfied with her cheeks, and began powder- 
ing her shoulders. Presently she wheeled around and said,— 

“Won’t it be bully to meet the dook? Mrs. Wood didn’t want any 
girls, but I insisted on stayin’. I tell her she can warn him I’ve got 
no money. Dooks don’t marry for nothin’. His wife hasn’t been dead 
a year. I hate to see widows and widowers in society. It looks so 
heartless, don’t you know? Oh, I beg pardon, Mrs. Silverthorne! I 
forgot—didn’t mean any harm. Come along, Lucy: I’m crazy to see 
what the fellow looks like.” And, with a final flirt of the powder- 
puff, and a smoothing down of her bodice, Diana marched to conquest. 

“Where did that creature come from? How can Mrs. Wood have 
her here?” whispered Violet, quite overcome. 

“Tsn’t she a wonderful person?” said Helen, for they were now 
alone, but for the maid who belonged to the house. “She is a ‘dandy,’ 
as she would say. I feel sorry for her, too, she is so hopelessly vulgar ; 
and her parents, whoever they are, keep in the background. I met 
her the other day at my cousin’s. I wonder what our English visitor 
will think of her?” 

- They followed the subject of their remarks to the drawing-room. 
There, standing in the middle of the room, talking with his hostess, 
was the duke. He appeared very much at his ease, and had the per- 
fectly-valeted look common to all prosperous Englishmen, besides a 
more than ordinary share of the calmness of manner which distin- 
guishes them. 

Mrs. Wood, no longer young, but exquisitely dressed, and unmis-. 
takably a lady, seemed not at all esdenedd by the presence of her aris- 
tocratic guest. She greeted the Clippingdales and Helen with warmth, 
and seemed relieved when their arrival temporarily put Miss Jackson 
in the background. 

Diana was, however, for several reasons, difficult to conceal, and 
was evidently bent on making an impression. Helen, on the contrary, 
after a slight bow to Assingdon, whose face brightened when he saw 
her, withdrew to a distant sofa where she discovered an old friend. 

There were only twelve persons in the room, all told, and, after a 
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shorter crucial period than is usually the portion of diners-out, dinner 
was announced. 

Mrs. Silverthorne found herself between the duke and a young 
man whom she had known for many years. 

Assingdon was listening politely—more cannot be said—to Mrs. 
Wood's remarks, and Mr. Weston until the fish was removed had it all 
his own way with Helen. He made it the serious business of his life 
to know all about everybody who was anybody, and in the intervals of 
his pursuit after knowledge found time to lead cotillons and drive a 
four-in-hand. Though rather effeminate in his mastery of sartorial 
detail, and sadly wanting in intellectual weight, he had a large and 
brilliant following, and was often requested to define what the some- 
what shifting etiquette of republican society ought to be. 

This evening, Diana Jackson seemed to irritate his nerves to an un- 
bearable degree. 

“ That girl,” said he, trying to subdue his piping voice,—“ that girl 
agonizes me. Where is she from? Where will she go? Who tol- 
erates her ?” 

“‘ Not you, evidently,” said Helen, very well amused. 
* Gooden me! I should hope not! Why, I could make that 
girl’s fortune, but I won’t.” 

“How? Give her ‘ points’ in Wall Street ?” 

“Wall Street? I should think not! Never go near the beastly 
place. J’m not in any business,” 

‘“‘ Not in other people’s, eh, Bertie?” 

“Oh, you’re very killing, Mrs. Silverthorne.” And he laughed 
with perfect good humor. “TI forgot your husband was a broker ; but 
so was my father, for that matter.” 

“ Don’t apologize, pray. Go on and tell me how you could make 
Miss Jackson’s fortune.” 

“Why, by taking her up, of course. One or two drives behind 
my horses, a few times leading the german,—no, once would do it,— 
and that girl would be the rage. But I’m too high-minded for it. It 
ain’t right to let loose such things on the public. She’s too vulgar. 
Look how she’s fastened herself on here! Kate Wood is my cousin, 
- you know. She’s too much of a lady to complain, but, I tell you, that 
good woman was in tears—literally sobbing—this evening because that 
creature wouldn’t go home. Look at the girl! She makes eyes at the 
duke! Why, she looks already as if she felt the strawberry-leaves 
tickling her forehead !” | iS 

Helen was immensely diverted, but could not help pitying the ma- 
ligned Miss Jackson, who was shooting glances at the duke in such a 
a manner that had they been agrows he would in five minutes 

ave shared the fate of St. Sebastian. _ \ 

A saint, however, he was not; and his politeness was severely 
strained. For with the corner of his eye he had tantalizing glimpses 
of the charming person beside him, while his attention was apparently 
fixed on his hostess, . 

“T was very much disappointed,” she was saying, “ because several 
people whom I invited for this evening were engaged. You see, you 
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said your stay was very uncertain, and I could not send out my invita- 
tions long enough beforehand.” 

“Don’t think of it, pray,” said Assingdon, a little incoherently. 
‘“‘T am sure the persons you invited could not be more charming than 
—those who er: “a 

He stopped rather abruptly, for the ducal ear had caught some 
utterances from Helen. 

Mrs. Wood, being just then addressed by some one near her, turned 
away, and in an instant Assingdon faced about and plunged into the 
coveted conversation. 

“T hope you have not suffered any bad effects from your fright, 
Mrs,——” he n. 

“‘ Silverthorne,” replied Helen. 

“ Ah, yes. The name is so uncommon that you must excuse me 
for forgetting it.” 

“Well, you have only heard it once, you know: so you are quite 
excusable. No, I am none the worse for my adventure.” 

‘IT was so pleased with that jolly little girl of yours,” said the 
duke, irrelevantly. “TI should like to bring her a doll, or some sweeties, 
or something.” 

“Thank you. She always breaks her dolls, and isn’t allowed 
sweeties,—candy we call it in this country,” said Helen, demurely. 

“That is meant for a snub, isn’t it?” asked the duke, smiling 
serenely. “ But you mustn’t expect to settle me in a few words like 
that. I not only want to see the child, but also her mamma. What is 
the etiquette in these matters ?” 

“T don’t think I quite understand you,” said Helen, with additional 
demureness. 

“T mean, when a man wants to call on a lady, what does he do?” 

“ Calls, I suppose.” 

“ Without asking?” 

“You mustn’t ask me such questions. I haven’t been anywhere 
for a long time, and New York fashions change every six months.” 

- Why haven’t you? Oh,I see: you’re in mourning. I beg your 

rdon. 

“Yes,” said Helen, softly, “I am a widow.” 

“A widow! By Jove!” said the duke, turning redder than the occa- 
sion absolutely demanded. ‘“ How thoughtless of me! I didn’t notice 
the other day—I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, don’t mind,” murmured Helen, with downcast eyes. “How 
could you know ?” 

Assingdon was silent, and it seemed as if his calmness had for once 
deserted him. Evidently his conversational resources were not great. 

Helen came, woman-like, to the rescue : 

“Mr. Weston, here, can tell you anything you like about etiquette. 
He is our Court Guide, Whittaker’s Almanac, and Lord Chamberlain, 
all in one.” 

Assingdon, who had been richly endowed by Providence in most 
particulars, had not been blest with a keen sense of humor. Being a 
duke, however, he did not require it. 
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He looked rather doubtfully at Bertie Weston, and, after a moment’s 
scrutiny, appeared disappointed. 

‘“‘T was asking Mrs, Silverthorne,” he said, politely, “ what the cus- 
tom is in New York, in regard to calling, when a man wants to call on 
a lady: does he ask her permission ?” 

As Bertie opened his mouth to answer, the unabashed tones of another 
oracle rang out across the table. . 

“Certainly he does,” said Miss Jackson. “If he didn’t I should 
think he was a duffer: wouldn’t you ?” 

Mrs. Wood wished piteously that she had turned the girl out of the 
house before dinner. A general laugh, however, covered her own agony 
of mind. Helen, glad to evade the calling-question, monopolized Bertie 
Weston till dinner was over, and the frustrated duke grew so sulky that 
Mrs. Wood was not sorry to leave the dining-room. 

“My dear,” she said to Helen, as they sat in a quiet corner on the 
same sofa, “it was a hideous failure. I could see that the duke cared 
only for you, and that—that creature was bound to try to get him away. 
She has behaved in a manner truly awful ; and, if I were not so soft- 
hearted, I should write to her father.” 

Poor Mrs. Wood looked ready to cry. 

“Don’t let her trouble you,” said Helen, soothingly. “I’m sure 
everything went well, and the dinner was beautifully served.” 

“Tt seems so nice to see you again like yourself, Helen! It was so 
good of you to come!” 

“T have enjoyed it, Kate; but you must let me slip away early. I 
am so unused to late hours, and it is the first time after so long 

“T understand. But must you go? You are such an ornament, we 
can hardly spare you.” 

“You are a duck to say so, but I must.” 

And so it happened that when Basil John Algernon Henley Sellon, 
twelfth Duke of Assingdon, entered one door of the drawing-room, he 
saw the extreme tip of Mrs. Silverthorne’s train disappearing out of 
the other. 








CHAPTER IV. 


No doubt there is a certain excitement about having a duke tied to 
one’s apron-string: still, Helen felt that the position was one not devoid 
of unpleasant features. In the first place, there were plenty of tongues 
ready to wag malevolently in regard to her; and she did not wish 
to lose the reputation for discretion which she had hitherto enjoyed. 
Secondly, it could not be denied that Assingdon began after a few days 
to be rather in the way. 

On the very day after the dinner, he had appeared in Irving Place 
with Bertie Weston as a sort of social sponsor, and from that afternoon, 
for ten days or so, Helen saw him constantly. He came far oftener 
than she wished to see him, and his big form seemed to block up all the 
available space in the little drawing-room. 

Mrs. Silverthorne could not help feeling a little bewildered by these 
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sudden attentions. Why did he stay in New York, and why had he 
come at all? 

The opening season was progressing brilliantly, and the duke was 
becoming absorbed in what the society columns of the papers call a 
“whirl of gayety.”, Wherever he went he was liked; and the pretty 
young ladies (of whom there is always a large number in New York) 
wondered that in the midst of so many attractions the distinguished 
visitor found time to call so often on a quiet little widow in Irving 
Place. 

The Clippingdales had gone back to Boston, and Helen was thus 
thrown a deal on her own resources. As yet she refused all in- 
vitations (they now flowed in upon her in an ever-increasing stream) 
except those for small dinner-parties. 

“Why don’t you go about more?” asked the duke one afternoon, 
sitting in his favorite chair in the pink drawing-room and watching 
Helen make his tea. “It’s rather ashame for a young woman like 
you to sit at home as you do.” 

“Oh, I am very happy as I am,” said Helen, calmly. “I don’t 
like going to balls in mourning. It seems like a mockery.” 

“But you are not going to wear that black gown forever,” per- 
sisted Assingdon. “I should like immensely to see you in something 
light. White satin and pearls would suit you exactly.” 

His critical gaze was a little disconcerting. 

“T wish you wouldn’t bother about me, duke,” said she, with a 
half-smile. “I have not worn white satin and pearls since—since I 
was @ bride; and it is not likely that, at my age, I shall wear them 

in.” 
ret Your age, indeed! You think yourself awfully old, no doubt! 
Five-and-twenty, perhaps ?” he said, laughing. 

“We do not ask ladies their age in America,” said Helen, in a tone 
of reproof. . 

“Neither do we. I didn’t ask, you know; I only hazarded an 
observation. But, I say, why do you mind my ‘bothering about you’? 
You know I like it.” 

“That may be,” said Helen, with sudden spirit, “but I know I 
don’t. It can’t make the slightest difference in the world to you what 
I wear, or how I look, or how old I am.” 

Assingdon looked at her curiously. Was she leading him on? 
He had been so often led on, no wonder he had growf suspicious, 

There was an extra shade of red in her cheeks, and she looked 
vexed. He leaned forward slightly, and, fixing his eyes on her face, 
said, deliberately, watching, as he spoke, the effect,— 

“Do you know I believe you don’t like me at all ?” 

Helen returned the glance with great seriousness. 

“Well,” said she, innocently, “ why should I?” 

“ By Jove! that is a good one!” he cried, laughing in spite of him- 
self. ‘Now that you ask me, I really don’t see any reason why you 
should.” 

“That is a very proper, unconceited sentiment. You may have some 
more tea for that,” said Helen, holding out her hand for his empty cup. 

VoL. XLVIII.—34 
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“T don’t know what to think of you,” said Assingdon, artlessly. 
“You baffle me,—by Jove, you do!” 

“Don’t think of me at all,” said Helen. “It’s by far the easiest.” 

“That is good advice,” said the duke, “ but I can’t take it, more’s 
the pity. “You are generally chaffing me, I believe. I never knew 
any fellow quick enough for you, unless it is a Dutchman I used to 
meet in Berlin ; but I suppose you have never seen him.” 

There was a sudden rattling among the tea-things. A little gold 
spoon had fallen into the sugar-basin. 

“A Dutchman?” asked Mrs. Silverthorne, her attention riveted. 
“What was his name?” 

“ Rather a curious name,—Dutch ones always are: Pistorius,— 
Victor Pistorius.” 


Her face suddenly changed. 
“T knew it was he! How strange!” she exclaimed, vehemently, 
but softly. 


“Qh, you do know him? An odd sort of fellow, wasn’t he? 
Born in Curagoa. He was too quick and clever for a typical Dutch- 
man.- Looked to me, too, as if he had a touch of the -tar-brush ; 
though perhaps I’m wrong.” 

” al me all you know about M. Pistorius,” said Helen, quickly. 
She seemed alive with an all-pervading tremor. 

The duke, though not humorous, was not particularly dense. He 
took note of her emotion from under his eyelids, while he appeared 
to be engaged in stirring his tea. 

“He was a secretary or something of that sort in the Legation. A 

reat favorite with women, I believe, but rather cynical. Looked as 
if he had what romantic people call a ‘ history.’ ” 

“Where is he now?” asked Helen. She had sunk back into her 
cushioned white wicker chair, and her profile was turned to the duke. 

“Haven’t an idea. Berlin, perhaps. How long is it since you 
saw him last ?” 

“Two years,—a little over.” 

“ How long have you been a widow 2?” he asked, suddenly. 

_ “Two years last October.” 

“T wish I knew you better! There are some things I want very 
much to ask you, only now you would think me impertinent.” 

“ Better not ask them, then.” 

He stood up, and, setting down his empty cup, came to the fire, and, 
leaning his elbow on the mantel-piece, looked down at her. He was 
very strong and determiged-looking. Helen could not help feeling a 
lite admiration for his massive yet graceful figure, as he stood before 

er 


“ Shall we ever be better acquainted, Mrs. Silverthorne? I some- 
times fear not.” 
Even her quick wit was confounded, he appeared so much in 


earnest. 
“T should like to know you better,” he continued,—*“ much better, 
—for several reasons. You are so different from other women. I 


feel your truth, your freshness—well, altogether perhaps I had better 
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not tell you what I feel. But I don’t want you to be annoyed with 
me. DoI trouble you? Do you really dislike me?” 

There was something almost comic in the humble tone used by this 
big man to this little woman. Helen stood up, feeling the disadvan- 
tage of being looked down upon. 

“ Certainly I do not dislike you, duke,” she said, pleasantly. “ But, 
if you will have the truth, I would rather not have you come so often ; 
though of course you will be leaving for the West ina few days, I 
think you said ?” 

“J don’t know. I don’t want to ‘go West.” Why shouldn’t I 
stay? And why may not I come often? 

“T have ‘several reasons,’ as you say you have. I think it is 
better for me at: present to see more of general society and less of one 
person. Do you see?” 

It cost her some effort to speak plainly, but perhaps Assingdon 
appreciated it. With a sort of ill-used stateliness, he said,— 

“T beg that you will forgive me for having wasted so much of 
your time. You have really been very patient with me. Shall I go 
West to-morrow ?” 

“If you like,” said Helen, who was beginning to tire of the comedy. 

“Well, I don’t like. But I shan’t make you turn me out of the 
house. Good-by.” 

He held out his hand 

“‘Good-by,” said Helen, briskly, glad to see the end approaching. 
“T hope you will enjoy the ball to-night.” ~ 

“That of course I shall not,” he said, rather stubbornly. The 
contrast between his iron-gray hair and his boyish behavior suddenly 
touched Helen’s sense of the ludicrous, and she laughed. : 

“Not only turning me out, but laughing at. me!” he said, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“You are so absurd, I can’t help it,” she replied. “ Now go, please. 
The children always come down at this hour, and they must have me 
all to themselves.” 

With another hand-shake, he was gone. Helen returned to her 
chair and fell a-thinking. : 

Victor Pistorius! The man whom for a brief space she had loved 
—or thought she loved—more than any one in the world,—certainly 
more than the captious husband who had so sadly disappointed her. 

All the old feeling arose within her. She had schooled herself for 
two years to remember him no more. Once it had been a sin to think 
of him ; now, when such thoughts were innocent, they were also use- 
less. For where was he? Why should he’ever think of her again? 
It was not likely that he was cherishing the recollection of one whom 
he believed to be unattainable. No news of her could have reached 
him, for Constance von Vinkelberg, the friend who had brought them 
together, never saw either of them now. 

She remembered—and for once she encouraged her mind to dwell 
upon it—the day when Pistorius came to Brighton. He had followed 
her from Berlin, whence she had gone earlier than was first intended, 
to remove herself from temptation. 
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She remembered the old pier, where the final battle had been fought, 
the final renunciation made ; and, as she remembered it all, there seemed 
to come into the little dusky drawing-room the sound of swirling waves, 
the salt smell of the sea wind, and the glimmer of departing radiance 
as the sun sank in the mist of an early autumn evening. 

Helen knew that had the duke crossed her path at any other time 
—or rather had she never known Pistorius—she would have been 
elated by the Englishman’s evident preference for her. With no less 
vanity than is possessed by most women, even the best, she would have 
been touched by his attentions. Now, the sound of the Dutchman’s 
name had made Assingdon’s presence irksome to her. 

All this passed rapidly through her brain, and even when the foot- 
falls of the children sounded on the staircase it was hard to tear herself 
from the contemplation of the past. ; 








CHAPTER V. 


Ir, as was natural, Mrs. Silverthorne had been partially forgotten 
by society during her widowhood, she had now no neglect to complain 
of. The attentions of the duke brought others in their train. People 
who had for two years appeared to be oblivious of her very existence 
now called to remind her, they said, of their old friendship and to 
implore her to come forth from her retirement. In her, no doubt, 
they saw the potential mistress of fair parks and stately mansions,—of 
a shooting-box in Scotland, and a yacht which would do very comfort- 
ably for the duchess’s American friends during their annual visit to 
England. 

af would be hard, however, if society were composed entirely of 
persons such as these. Not every woman with marriageable daughters 
is a coronet-hunter, nor every girl a snob and a toady; and so it is a 
grateful, task to note that very few indeed of Helen’s acquaintance 
were guilty of such vulgarity. One young lady, who had from the 
start pursued the ducal quarry with reckless ardor, was cut to the heart 
by Assingdon’s indifference, and intended to place as many obstacles as 
might be in the path of her rival. 

Miss Diana Jackson, who knew Helen just well enough to bow to 
her in the street, arrived one afternoon at the little house.in Irving 
Place. Helen was sitting before the fire, embroidering a tea-cloth. 
The weather was cold and rainy, and the pink drawing-room seemed 
more than usually attractive, with its rosy walls warmed to a deeper 
tint by the leaping flames. 

“T guess I’ll leave my ulster out here; I’m fearful wet,” said a 
strident voice in the hall, and, before Helen had time to wonder who 
her visitor could be, Miss Jackson strode in. 

She was looking very handsome, the battle with the elements 
having added the touch of color necessary to bring out her beauty, and 
which was sometimes less roughly applied. 

“How de do, Mrs. Silverthorne? I happened to be near here, and 
it poured so, I just came in to wait till it gets better. I hope you don’t 
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mind ?” she asked, briskly, shaking hands with the unwilling Helen, 
and throwing her long figure into the duke’s favorite chair. 

“Wretched weather, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Silverthorne, suppressing 
ashudder. “ Are you wet? Come nearer the fire.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, thanks. How have you been since the dinner ? 
You had a grand success, didn’t you? The dook seemed fearfully 
mashed,” said the awful creature, looking point-blank at her com- 

anion. 

“What dinner? I have been to several lately,” said Helen, 
ony the last part of Miss Jackson’s speech, and smothering her 

isgust. 

E:Oh, that’s all very well!” said Diana, with elephantine archness ; 
“as if you didn’t know!” (Here she giggled delightedly.) “The one 
where you met the dook! By the way, do tell me the truth about that 
affair in the Park. Everybody’s talking about it.” 

“ What affair ?” 

“When the drunken man made up to you and Assingdon knecked 
him down. He must have looked fine! I’m fearful struck on him 
myself.” 

““So I should suppose; but as I am not—what do you call it?— 
‘mashed’ ?—I don’t care to talk any more about it.” ji 

Helen stitched away with great dignity of demeanor as she spoke. 

There was an ominous flash in the ox-eye of Diana. She moved 
her chair a little nearer (how gently she would have treated it had she 
known whose favorite it was » and said, with some asperity,— 

“Do you know, Mrs. Silverthorne, you’re real disagreeable! I 
came to give you a friendly warning, and you won’t listen.” 

“T thought you came because it was so wet outside,” said Helen, 
threading her needle with a piece of pink filoselle. 

“Well, that was only an excuse. I don’t mind the wet; but I 
thought you ought to know what dreadful things are being said about 
the dook.” 

“Why? Iam no relation to him. Why ought I to know?” 

“Because everybody says he means to marry you, and, before it’s 
too late, you ought to know about Mrs. Waldron, the woman who’s 
been everywhere with him for years, long before his wife died; and, 
besides, the duchess died of a broken heart, and a 

“Really, Miss Jackson, it is not worth while to waste your time 
and mine in repeating such scandalous rubbish,” cried Helen, her 
patience entirely exhausted. “At your age you shouldn’t know the 
meaning of what you’re saying; and I think it in the worst possible 
taste to force me into the conversation.” 

Diana’s face turned crimson. 

“Oh, very well!” she exclaimed, furiously, her assumption of 
benevolent friendship falling off like a garment: “you may snub me 
and put on airs, and all that, but it istrue! Ask Bertie Weston. He 
knows it; and it’s a great shame a man like that Assingdon should 
come here, when he’s got a disgraceful history. Decent people oughtn’t 
to receive him.” 

Unconscious of the contradiction of her former remarks, Diana 
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gathered herself up and stalked into the hall, where she was heard 
wrestling with her ulster in a blind rage. 

Left to grow cool after this unexpected episode, Helen began to 
remember that she had heard vaguely several years before of a cer- 
tain person named Waldron. The only wonder, perhaps, was in Mrs. 
Waldron’s uniqueness ; and it was a point in Assingdon’s favor that 
calumny had been unable to name any other claimant. 

The whole matter was of supreme indifference to Helen. During 
the four weeks of her acquaintance with the duke her feelings for him 
had remained the same,—a certain sort of liking, and nothing more. 
She was neither snobbish enough to like a man because he was a duke, 
nor free enough from vanity to be indifferent to any one’s admiration ; 
but as to Mrs. Waldron and the duke’s history it mattered not at all. 
Helen had no belief in the seriousness of Assingdon’s intentions; and, 
in any case, she did not desire to marry again. 

On the afternoon after Diana’s visit, Mrs. Silverthorne was hurry- 
ing¢home in the early dusk. Very trim and smart she looked, in her 
plain walking-dress and black furs, with a hat so small that not much 
of her abundant auburn hair was hidden by it. While most women 
ambled, limped, crawled, or pranced, she walked, with upright carriage 
and firm tread,—the motion only to be attained by means of practice, 
health, and broad-soled boots. 

Assingdon, striding behind, recognized her figure a block away, 
and, quickening his pace, soon overtook her, as she stood on a corner 
waiting for a carriage to pass. 

“Tt will be dark directly,” he said, without preface, “and you 
mustn’t go home all alone.” 

Helen started a little, but when she saw who it was she smiled not 
unkindly. She became aware of having missed him somewhat for two 
days, and of being rather glad to see him. 

“ Not ‘gone West’ yet ?” she asked, as they walked on’together. 

. ‘ Did you think I was going without saying good-by?” he 
asked. 
He looked his best, striding along in the fresh cold air, with his 
face bent down towards his companion. 

“You did ‘say good-by’ the other day,” said Helen, with her usual 


demureness. 
“Qh, the—the—what shall I call it?—the moral turpitude of 


women !” exclaimed he. 

“Perhaps you know more about that than I do,” observed Helen. 

“Now, what does that mean? More chaff? Eh? I wish you 
could be a little serious, for once.” 

“Oh, I have been serious for years. I’m only just beginning to 
‘ chaff,’ as you call it.” : 

. I wish you would stop for a bit, then, and begin again when I am 

ne. 

“Then you are going ?” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“ Oh, the contradictoriness of men !” 

“No, but, really, why must I go? My brother says he doesn’t 
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want me,—thinks I should be a bore; in fact, I had a letter this 
morning advising me not to go.” 

“‘ What a curious brother! Don’t you get on together?” . 

“Oh, yes, very well; but he’s got some other fellows at the ranch 
now, and he wants me to wait till next month.” 

“ And shall you ?” 

“ That depends—on you.” 

Helen wondered what was coming next. If this were indeed a 
wooing, it must be nipped in the bud at once. 

“For an otherwise sensible man, you talk great nonsense at times,” 
she said, resolutely. Meanwhile, both were walking at a good pace, 
though not quite so fast as at first. They were now near the corner 
of Twentieth Street, and Helen turned to go through to Gramercy 
Park. ; 

“Why do you always try to stop me, when I say anything ?” asked 
Assingdon, in his aggrieved tone. “Why may I not tell you—things 
that I want you to know?” 

“T don’t stop you. I like to hearsome things very much. Sensible 
things.” 

tee breath came quickly, between the rapidity of her walking and 
the jumping of her heart, which was behaving foolishly. (And, yet, 
why was it foolish? It must be a very hardened heart that continues 
’ its normal beat when its owner is being made love to.) 

“Perhaps we don’t agree exactly about the meaning of the word 
‘sensible,’” said Assingdon. “There are certain things which I must 
say to you,—to-day, if you will let me. I shall not go to the West 
unless you refuse to hear me, or,if having heard me, you give me an 
answer that makes me cease to care for this place.” 

Helen walked on faster, in silence. They were at the corner of 
Gramercy Park now,—a retired spot, in which confessions of the tender: 
passion might well be made. In the dusky sky two or three little stars 
were twinkling, but a light mist lay lower among the branches of the 
trees. Helen was thinking, as their feet sounded click-clack on the 
stones, how wicked dukes generally are, and how unlikely it was that 
Assingdon meant what he said, and how, after all, he had as yet said 
so little that he might well afford to mean it; and under these curious 
surface-thoughts was an overmastering sense that a crisis in her life was 
approaching. ; 

The duke, too, was silent. His thoughts also were complicated. He 
was so much in earnest that he let his last words alone, to give them a 
chance to sink into Helen’s consciousness. 

Presently, when they reached the house with the green door and the 
brass knocker, he spoke. 

“ Am I to come in?” he asked, briefly. ; 

Helen stood with her foot on the first step. Who could expect a 
woman to close a book just as she had reached the love-making ? 

“Yes,” said she, “ come in.” 

Helen opened the door with a latch-key, and they entered. Assing- 
don filled the hall, almost, he was so big, and the hall was so little. There 
was a slight skurrying at the top of the stairs, and two small rosy faces 
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disappeared from their station behind the banisters. Nelly’s voice was 
saying, “Oh, it’s only that big man what always comes,” and then Tottie’s 
more infantile tones in reply, “Oh, dear! then mammy won’t have us 
down.” 

“You see, I’m only ‘ that big man’ to them,” said theduke. “They 
are quite used to me.” 

e followed Helen into the drawing-room. The wood fire was leap- 
ing cheerily, but the lamps had not been lighted. 

“Don’t ring for lights,” said Assingdon. “It’s much nicer like 
this. Take off your hat and sit here. There, I like to see the firelight 
on your hair.” 

“Do you, indeed ?” thought Helen. “I didn’t know you had ever 
noticed it.” She said, however, “ It7s rather nice to be by the fire, after 
our walk,” and settled herself in a low chair, as though exhausted by 
the brilliancy of her remark. 

“T think I shall have to give you another chair,” said the duke, 
drawing up his favorite arm-chair. “I have almost worn this out.” 

“ Oh, f think it will last until you have gone West,” said Helen, 
rather maliciously. 

“ It will last forever, then, I hope,” said Assingdon, heartily, moving 
a little nearer. “ Heaven grant it may !” 

“ How cruel you are! You run down our country, and don’t care. 
for your brother, and——” began Helen, in a tone of raillery intended 
to gain time. 

“Look here,” said Assingdon, with a sudden uplifting of the hand, 
as if to impose silence, “if you don’t let me talk to you, I shall go off 
my head. I like to hear you run on; I like everything you do; but 
just now you must be serious.” 

He spoke almost with vehemence, and Helen saw that the time for 
trifling was over. In a changed voice she said,— 

“Go on, duke. I am listening.” 

“That’s right. I want to ask you several things,—rather bluntly, 
too, perhaps you’ll think ; but that is my way, so you must not take it 
amiss. First of all, why did you seem so agitated when I spoke of that 
Dutch fellow the other day ?” 

This was so absolutely unexpected that Helen flushed crimson from 
astonishment and displeasure. 

“What right have you to ask methat? And what makes you think 
I was agitated ?” she demanded, haughtily. 

“ T saw that you were,” said Assingdon, slowly, his blue eyes fixed 
on her face. “ Astoaright, unfortunately I have none ; but if—if you 
knew why I ask (as you shall know in a moment), perhaps you would 

not be so vexed.” 
“Whatever your motive is, I think the question very impertinent. 
You ask something which even an intimate friend would not ask, and 
‘you are a comparative stranger.” 

“T ask it because I aspire to be more than‘an intimate friend, Mrs. 
Silverthorne ; but of that hereafter. Since I saw you start and change 
color at the name of that man, I have felt like murdering him. You 
don’t know, I suppose, what it is to be jealous?” 
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A curious look came into his eyes, and to Helen it seemed as if for 
a moment his face wore a sinister expression in the firelight. 

“T know what it is to be very much vexed when strangers are 
meddlesome,” said she, curtly. 

“You are very bitter, and I think you dislike me. Forgive me for 
asking the question, then, and try to forget it. The fact of your anger 
has answered it. ‘There was something else I wanted to ask, but perhaps 
I had better not.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Helen, implacably. 

“ By Jove!” he broke out, “ you’re as cold as a stone! I suppose you 
are so used to having men care for you that it has ceased to move you. 
Have you really no curiosity even to hear what I was going to say ?” 

“T have told you that I would listen, but you have been saying 
things which you have noright tosay. If there is anything elsee—— ?” 

“There is,” he said, quickly, as she paused. “It must be said now, 
though I see very well that I am not at all interesting to you. You 
know (for no woman is ever at fault in these things) that I have only 
stayed here on your account.” 

He stopped abruptly, and looked at her for a moment. 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said, gently, seeing that he was in earnest. 

“So am I, if you have no kinder answer than that for me,” said 
Assingdon, his eyes fixed on the merrily-leaping flames. ‘But I should 
also be sorry,” he went on, “to leave New York without telling you that 
I wished—supremely—to make you my wife; that I do wish it, in fact, 
and shall continue to do so, no matter what your decision may be.” 

Helen was moved in spite of herself by the simple earnestness of 
his manner. 

“Why do you wish it?” she asked, with equal simplicity. ‘“ What 
has made you imagine that we—that I—I mean—don’t you see that we 
should never do for one another ?” ; 

The duke smiled a little. 

“T certainly don’t,” he said. “If I did ‘see it, why should I seek 
to tie you down, as well as myself, to life-long unhappiness? Why are 
we not mutually suitable?” 

He was so charmed by her candor and absence of coquetry that he 
felt his inclination towards her strengthening every moment. 

“You,” he continued, “are a peculiarly fresh, unspoiled, charmin 
woman ; you will (if you consent) do me no end of good. You woul 
be a delightful mother to my children (who would adore you), and an 
extremely pleasant companion for me. I, on the other hand, can give 
you certain things which you would like very much. I’m not a bad 
sort of fellow, as men go. My wild oats are sown, and I shall go 
along all right enough, with you to steady me. Now, why on earth 
shouldn’t we marry > 

Helen’s lip curled, and her eyes flashed full upon her wooer. 

“T see you have settled it all very nicely !” she said, contemptuously. 
“A very sensible, nice way to look at it! I am to be a pleasant com- 
panion (when you want me,—which of course won’t be always). You 
are to make me a duchess, see that my children don’t starve,—and we 
shall ‘get on very well’! A romantic picture, certainly !” 
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Assingdon stared at her in frank amazement. _ 
“Good heavens !” he cried, “ what have I said? I have tried to 
make the thing clear to you, and only succeeded, it seems, in insulting 
you! What a brute I must be!” 

“Not insulted,” she said, scathingly ; “greatly honored, I assure 
ou. 
“‘ Pray tell me how I have offended you, Mrs. Silverthorne,” he 
said, his temper rising, “ that I may apologize at once.” 

“You will not understand if T's tell you,” she said, coldly. “It is 
the fault of your training. You think you have only to throw the 
handkerchief, and that we should thankfully stoop for it.” 

“You mean,” he said, slowly, his anger dying out, “that I felt sure 
of you?—that I did not sue humbly enough? Forgive me. I have 
not en myself happily. I will ask it of you on my knees, if 
you like. 

“Not that,” she said, almost sadly. ‘A man’s tones tell me what 
his heart feels! I have heard such words of love——” She stopped 
abruptly, and turned away from him. 

You think I do not love you,” he said, “because I am not all 
froth, and protestations. You seemed to me a woman who was too 
frank and unconceited to care for that. Do you suppose, because I 
have told you my love in a commonplace way, that I do not feel it ?” 

Helen had risen and moved away from the fire. Her back was 
turned towards him. He followed her, and held out his hand. 

“Don’t send me away,” he said, boyishly. “ When you talk of 
other men’s love, you make my blood boil. Don’t you believe me?” 

“Tt does not matter,” said Helen. ‘TI do not love you, and never 
shall, I think. Please say no more. I shall not marry anybody.” 

“One thing you must tell me,” he said, forcing her, as it were, to 
face him. “Tell me whether there is some one else. Surely, when I 
have placed myself at your feet, I have a right to know that?” 

. She turned her face towards him, and her eyes shone moistly in the 
firelight. ‘“ Forgive my rudeness,” she said, gently. “I do feel hon- 
ored, for what you offer me is no small thing; but there is no one: I 
shall never marry,again.” 

“Ah, you baffle,me!” he said. “I can’t find the way to your 
heart! ‘You are too good for me, and I can’t have you, I suppose.” 

“There are such lots of women !” said Helen ; “and so many would 
love you! Why do you think of me?” 

“For my sins; for you are punishing them all by your coldness. 
But, seriously,”—he hesitated, and changed color, as he stood looking 
down at her upturned face,—“is it because you have heard things 
about me—bad things—that you won’t have me?” 

“No,” said Helen, steadily. “I have heard them; but it is not 
that. 

“Look here,” he said, earnestly ; “I swear to you that though 
those stories were true once, they are so no longer. On my word of 
honor, they never shall be true again.” 

He looked very noble as he stood there in the half-light, his face 
serious, and his voice full of feeling. 
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Helen glanced at him with a curious sensation of regret. 

“Why cannot I care for him ?” she thought. 

“You have heard, perhaps, that I made my wife unhappy. No 
doubt I did ; but no one has heard my side of the story, and no one 
ever will. Then people, always glad of a chance to take away a char- 
acter, have spoken to you of me, have coupled my name with that of a 
certain woman. Well, there is not a day when I don’t curse myself 
for that folly—over forever. You see, I am frank with you, though 
you have so little sympathy with me. Why won’t you take me? I 
will make you very happy, and the children, too ; you need some one 
to help you with them, as they grow older, and they like me already. 
Come, give me some hope, Helen.” 

“ Don’t you understand ?” she said, after a short silence. ‘“ Nothing 
would matter if—I loved you, but, as I do not, nothing does matter. I 
am sorry. I should like to love you, but I can’t.” 

He winced slightly as she said this. 

“Then I am only wearying you,” he said, presently. “I will go 
away and not trouble. Perhaps after a time you may like me better, 
and excuse my blundering way of telling you what I feel.” 

He held out his hand once more. “ This is good-by, then, and I 
must ‘go West’ after all?” 

“Tt will be better. You will soon forget,” she said, wanting to cry, 
though she would not have owned it. 

“ No,” he returned, “ I don’t think so. Men, even like me, don’t 
soon forget women like you.” 

She reached out her hand,—a very lovely one,—and he took it 
close for a moment. 

“ May I come back in a month ?” he asked. “ Perhaps you won’t 
be so awfully hard then.” 

“T shall not change,” she said, half sadly. 

“ Neither shall I,” he returned. “ Which will give way first ? 
But I shall come back in a month.” 

Without another word he left the room, and he never knew that as 
the front door closed after him Helen’s excitement culminated in a burst 
of tears. She sank into his favorite chair, and lay there sobbing in 


the dark. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Diana Jacxson’s parents lived in Hoboken. Her father was a 
confidential clerk in a large down-town firm, and in that capacity he 
worked early and late, that his daughter might shine in the great world. 
He was by birth a gentleman, and had been well educated in his youth ; 
but an imprudent marriage offended his father, and lowered him not 
only financially, but socially and mentally as well. His wife was 
in every way his inferior, and, though she did her duty to her six 
children as well as she knew how, and in everything surrendered her 
will to that of her husband, Ris home, from which the glamour of first 
love had long departed, offered him few attractions. Diana, his eldest 
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child, was the hope of the family. For her he toiled and planned, 
dreaming of her future success as he saw a vision of youth and ambi- 
tion renewed. 

Mrs. Jackson was fully occupied with family cares, and, never 
having been of an intellectual turn of mind, she did not insist upon 
her daughtet’s learning anything which could fit her for the position in 
society which her beauty might qualify her to adorn. At the age of 
eighteen one or two friends of Alfred Jackson’s early days came for- 
ward and offered to help Diana through the season. They little knew 
what they were undertaking. The girl was a curious mixture of igno- 
rance and cunning, worldliness and recklessness. Her mother wore 
one old dress all winter, in order that Diana might wear several new 
ones, The good-tempered if uncultivated woman sighed in secret over 
her child’s hard nature, but shielded her from her father’s anger when 
any escapade came to light. 

Left almost to herself in New York, she visited at house after house, 
at first by the hostesses’ invitation, but finally by her own; and her 
second season found her social position far less deeply rooted than it 
had been the winter before. 

A certain set of young people, with more-muscle than brains, took 
her up for a time. She flattered the girls and courted the men, and to 
such treatment weak human nature is not generally averse. Some of 
the girls were sorry for her,—liked to help her in any way they could, 
—lent her fans, hats, handkerchiefs, even dresses, that she might ap- 
pear almost as well as her entertainers. 

Diana persuaded her mother to lend her the housemaid occasionally, 
when a grand impression was to be produced, and this long-suffering 
menial spent many a night in oscillations between Hoboken and New 
York so that Miss Jackson might be suitably attended on her way to 
balls. 

The young girl’s one fixed idea was that she must make a grand 
match. None of girlhood’s sweet springtime dreams were for her. 
“ Money,” she said, “I must have.” 

When there first began to be a notable falling off in the attentions 
once lavished upon her by certain young men, she became desperate ; 
and it was at this stage that she met the Duke of Assingdon. He cap- 
tivated her poor sordid fancy, such as it was, by his noble bearing, 
good looks, and above all by his position. She did not realize that her 
voice was like a peacock’s, her manner of speaking less refined than that 
of her mother’s housemaid. Few as were her ideas, her vocabulary 
was too limited to express them, “Dandy,” “daisy,” “fine,” “my 

ness,” “bully,” “awful,” and “fearful” (used adverbially), were 
the chief of her stock in trade. And yet she aspired to being a 
duchess. , 

On the night when aa still wincing from Mrs. Silver- 
thorne’s rebuff, sat gloomily in his sitting-room at the hotel, wondering 
whether he were obliged to appear in Delmonico’s ball-room in two 
hours’ time, Diana was also in town, staying with a friend,—a friend 
who abused her behind her back, whaPhdiag very plain herself, used 


her as a decoy for the young men, who were chary of their attentions, 
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and who made no secret of her contempt for the silly, maundering 

irl. 
° At nine o’clock the two were up-stairs in a large, well-appointed 
bedroom, one of them under the hands of a hair-dresser who was hast- 
ening on her task so that she might go to more empty heads which 
were awaiting her transforming touch. Miss Bassett, Diana’s friend, 
was looking at her own ungracious image in a large mirror, as the final 
shell hair-pin was being planted in her scanty tresses. 

Diana was lolling in a deep chair beside her, her glorious black 
hair almost touching the floor. Her hands (which showed the plebeian 
blood, otherwise undiscoverable when her mouth was shut) were 
clasped behind her head. There was no need of rouge to-night, for 
thoughts of ambition and revenge had sent the blood to her face, where 
it warmed the brightness of her large eyes into positive brilliancy. 

“ Don’t, for pity’s sake, do anything queer to-night, Di,” said Miss 
Bassett, acidly. She was wondering why she was so ugly while the 
young savage beside her was so handsome. 

“What do you mean by queer?” asked Diana, turning her ox-eyes 
upon her friend, and no doubt marvelling, as she caught a glimpse of 
her own reflection, that Assingdon could be indifferent to her. 

“Qh, sticking about # corners with men! It’s all very well, you 
know, to tell boys like Bobby Vernon that their eyes are beautiful, 
but those grown-up Union Club men will make fan of you.—A little 
more to the left, Miss Bunce. My hair is awfully thin just there.” 

“Who ever told Bobby Vernon his eyes were beautiful?” asked 
Diana, rather sulkily. ‘“ Whoever did told a lie.” 

“It was you, then,” retorted Miss Bassett, getting up and surveyin 
her back-hair by means of a silver-framed hand-glass, “for I hea 
you say it. You and he aren’t quite so devoted as you were last year, 
when he used to spend all his Sunday mornings with you, and mamma 
believed you had gone to church. I guess the duke has cut him out.” 

“The duke!” said Diana, gloomily ; “ he’d cut any man out, and 
he’s daft on that little Silverthorne woman. Wouldn’t she snap him 
up, though?” And, rising and shaking out her hair, she surrendered 
herself to the ministrations of Miss Bunce. 

Miss Bassett disappeared into an adjoining room to finish her toilet. 
A maid entered bearing a mammoth bouquet of Mermet roses for 
Diana, who looked at the card attached and sighed vociferously. 

“Only Bobby,” she said ; then, raising her voice, “Say, Ella, lend 
me your white fan, won’t you? Mine’s fearful shabby.” 

“You'd better keep it. J don’t want it again,” called out a thin 
voice in reply. “ You smashed one of the sticks last time you had it.” 
The respective toilets of the young women then progressed in compara- 
tive silence. 

At that moment the Duke of Assingdon was reading some letters 
just received from England. There was one from his boy at Eton, one 
from his little girl’s governess stiffly reporting progress, another from 
his agent in Scotland full of matters relating to his estates and his 
numerous tenants. The last to be opened appeared to interest him the 
most. It was written from a club in London, and was very short: 
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“ DEAR AssINGDON,— 

“T have attended to all the matters about which you wrote. 
Horbury is well and jolly. I saw him the other day at Eton, and 
he is to spend Christmas with Ethel and me at Greenside. Victoria is 
coming too. You need not feel bothered about Mrs. W. She will 
leave you alone now; but if you can come back with a wife, so much 
the better. Surely you can find a presentable one in the States, some- 
where. 

“Yours ever, 
“ OLIVER.” 


Assingdon held the letter a long time in his hand, studying every 
word with close attention. “Need not feel bothered!” he-said to him- 
self. “ That’s so like Oliver. Nothing ever bothers him. Why the 
deuce couldn’t he tell me where she is, and why I needn’t bother ?” 

Some people labor under the delusion that it is only on the stage and 
in books that a solitary man or woman talks aloud. But it is a 
delusion. Talking to one’s self is very common; and an excellent 
safety-valve it is, too. Assingdon continued to knit his brows and 
mutter impatient observations till half-past eleven struck, and his ser- 
vant entered to tell him that the carriage®was at the door. He 
crumpled the letter up, and, thrusting it into his pocket, got himself 
into his fur-lined coat and drove away to the ball. 

There were plenty of nice things awaiting him,—lovely women, 
sweet music, a perfect floor for dancing, a thousand dollars’ worth 
of flowers, and unimpeachable champagne. : 

But he was in no mood to tolerate anything. Past and present 
were alike unsatisfactory, unstable.on every side. They were enough 
without the thought of the uncertain future, which also came to him, 
but of all the women he had known the faces of two were ever before 
his mind’s eye to-night: one was hard, determined, and past its prime, 
the other soft, flower-tinted, and pure, with eyes whose beauty and lips 
whose sweetness were not for him,—the faces of Valerie Waldron and 
of Helen Silverthorne. 

He managed to be very civil and complimentary to Mrs. Wood, who 
was giving the ball, escaped with difficulty from Diana Jackson, who 
seemed to crop up in whatever spot he turned to, and finally left 
the ball-room before Bertie Weston began to lead the german. But in 
leaving he managed by some mischance to drop his brother’s crumpled 
letter at Diana’s feet. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Way Helen cried in the dark for a long time after sending the duke 
away, she could not have explained. Perhaps it was because she 
felt peculiarly alone in the world,—all the more so now that she had 
refused the strong support just offered to her; perhaps because the 
memory of another man’s love made the duke’s avowals seem cold and 
colorless. At all events, she felt so low-spirited that on the day follow- 
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ing she went to Boston, where at the house of her sister-in-law a room 
and a welcome were always to be found. 

Before Mrs. Clippingdale had begun to help her to remove her 
wraps, she had discovered that something was wrong. Helen’s pretty 
color was gone, and her eyes looked as if she had been crying. 

“You’re not at all up to the mark,” said Violet, unwinding the fur 
boa from Helen’s neck. “ What has happened? Too much dissi- 
pation and late hours ?” 

“No,” said Helen, smiling. ‘Something has happened, but there 
has been very little dissipation. Oh, it is nice to be here! Why don’t 
you live in New York, or I in Boston? It is a shame we should beso 
separated !” 

She gave a sigh of satisfaction as she looked about the pretty, bright 
drawing-room, and then at her sympathetic sister. 

Violet, burning to know what had occurred, and suspecting that she 
already knew, or guessed rightly, made no response but a kiss, which 
said a good deal. 

In a short time the two were comfortably seated before the bedroom 
fire, in their dressing-gowns, with a small tea-table between them. 
Then of course the truth was revealed. 

When the climax was reached, Mrs. Clippingdale was silent. After 
what seemed a long time to Helen, she said,— 

“ And you really do not intend to be a duchess?” 

“T really do not,”’ said Helen. 

“What are your objections to the duke ?” 

“‘None at all,—as a friend. But there is one insuperable one, 
viewing him in the light of a husband.” 

‘‘ Because you do not love him ?” 

“Yes, simply that.” 

Violet was again silent. At length she said, gently, yet with 
emphasis, “ You married for love, once, Helen.” 

Mrs. Silverthorne colored. 

“ Yes,” she said, “and because the experiment was a miserable 
failure, you think a directly opposite one might be a success.” 

“‘ Not necessarily ; but the love-matches are very often failures, for 
one reason or another. I am not very worldly, but, somehow, I should 
like you to marry the duke.” 

“Tt is all so different, Violet, from what I ever imagined. I can- 
not feel that it is meant to be.” 

“ Naturally it is different. It is not likely that you should have 
decided in cold blood to marry the Duke of Assingdon. But here he 
is, ready to be married, and I cannot help thinking it is a good thing. 
I liked him at Kate Wood’s dinner, very much. It would not be a 
difficult thing to care for him, I should think,—unless one cared for 
some one else.” 

Helen looked at Violet with pathetic eyes. 

“‘T did—I do—care for some one else,” she said. “There, you are 
the only human being besides Constance Vinkelberg who knows it.” 

At last Violet looked surprised. 

“ Where—who is he?” she asked, blankly. ‘Oh, Helen! I 
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thought I knew all your secrets, and here is something—a huge one— 
that I never guessed.” 

“Tt happened—two years ago,—before Edward died.” (The last 
words in a shamefaced whisper.) 

‘You make me curious to know more,” said Violet. And then 
for the first time the whole story was told,—of the few meetings, and 
the overwhelming attraction between the two persons thus thrown to- 
gether,—of the struggle between duty and inclination, and the triumph 
of the former,—of the last good-by at Brighton, and the absolute 
silence ever since. 

Violet Clippingdale was the wife-of a novelist, but never in the 
midst of his most violent and astounding plots, which he always dis- 
cussed with her, had she felt so absolutely overcome with amazement 
as she did at this present moment. 

“One thing is yet to be told,” she said. “Helen, what was his 
name ?” 

“Victor Pistorius.” 

A sudden change came over Violet’s face. 

“ Helen! oh, Helen! and I saw that name yesterday in a Gali- 

ni which was sent to Horace! Oh, if it should be the same!” 

Helen half started up. ‘ 

‘Violet !” she cried, very white in the lips,—“tell me! Is he 
dead ?” 

“No, no; not dead, but—you shall see the paper.” And Mrs. 
Clippingdale ran from the room, soon to return breathless with Gali- 
gnant in her hand. | 

Helen read the paragraph to which her sister-in-law pointed. It 
was the account of a marriage solemnized in Paris two weeks before 
between a Dutchman and a Frenchwoman, and the name of the bride- 
groom was Victor Pistorius. 


One more bubble had burst, one more deep-rooted hope was torn 
up, one more illusion was gone. 

From the moment when Helen Silverthorne knew that Pistorius 
had given himself to another woman, she was a changed creature. The 
past—a sorrowful and disappointing one—was over, and a brilliant and 
promising present had begun. Before the month of probation had 
expired, the duke’s question was unexpectedly answered in this wise. 

A few days after Helen’s arrival in Arlington Street, Horace Clip- 

ingdale was returning home one afternoon, when he suddenly met the 
Du eof Assingdon. The two men had met before, at Mrs. Wood’s 
dinner, and had had some conversation which had tended towards 
mutual liking. Therefore (and on account also of the position of 
affairs tel Horace warmly welcomed the duke to Boston, and 

ressed him to dine with him that evening. Assingdon, nothin 
Toath, accepted ; and, as Violet ecstatically observed when she hea 
it, “ Helen’s fate was sealed.” 

Both women felt it to be a truly monumental occasion. Even 
Horace wrote more briskly than was his wont, and his pen seemed 
automatically to trace the course of a ducal romance. 
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The potential duchess was cool and collected outwardly,—inwardly 
rather reckless. 

Violet told her repeatedly that after dinner she should run up-stairs 
to look at the baby (a morsel of only a few months’ standing), Horace 
would have something pressing to attend to in the study, and then 
_ would be the duke’s opportunity. 

. Helen listened somewhat languidly, and went on dressing her 
air. 

Half-past seven arrived, and with it the duke. It was no use 
drilling the New England handmaiden to announce him properly. A 
duke was to her no more than the milkman, and not half so con- 
vincing, for of one of them she had daily experience, while the other was 
never met with save in aristocratic romances in which he figured as an 
impossible personage. So Assingdon entered unannounced. He found 
the Clippingdales, and no one else. He was more than usually affable, 
—explained that he could not go West without seeing Boston,—such a 
charming town,—very English (the highest praise he could bestow),— 
and all the time his keen eyes were fixed on the door. Violet was 
beginning to fidget, and the dinner was beginning to be spoiled, and 
when no could endure it another moment the door opened, and Mrs, 
Silverthorne walked in. She was dressed in the purest white,—the 
white of the snowdrop, not of ivory,—a white which none but a per- 
fect complexion can fearlessly surmount. Her face had a brilliancy 
which the duke had never seen there. Her eyes were starry in their 
brightness, her cheeks a burning pink. He knew when he saw her 
that he was to have his answer; and a sudden strong love leaped up 
within him with a force that shook his heart. 

She was exquisitely composed; only the eyes and cheeks were 
burning. She gave him her hand for one instant, and sat down. 

“ How do you do, duke?” she said. “ Are you on your way to the 
West ?” 

Few women are devoid of the feline instinct, though in good ones 
it is more the playfulness of the innocent kittens before their claws are 
strong. 

, felt like a mouse between two velvet paws. 

Under the circumstances dinner ought to have been dull; but, 
strangely enough, it was not. Helen was all steely brightness and 
sparkle. Her lover became almost loquacious, and when both were 
silent the Clippingdales filled in the pauses. Assingdon explained 
how he had drifted to Boston, and the explanation involved a greater 
play of imagination on his part than was usual with him. He spoke, 
also, of England and the life there, mentioned his boy at Eton and 
his daughter in Cornwall, and altogether took his companions into his 
confidence in a way which charmed them. 

After coffee in the drawing-room—for the men did not sit over 
their wine many minutes—the prearranged cry of the infant up-stairs 
was supposed to be heard. Violet excused herself and hastened to her 
offspring. Horace pleaded excessive work required in the last chap- 
ters of his novel, and strolled into the study. 

Almost before he was gone, Assingdon crossed the room to where 
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Helen was sitting on a deep sofa, one arm embracing a soft blue 
cushion. 

“May I have half this sofa?” he asked. 

“It is like the traditional goose,—too much for one and not enough 
for two,” laughed Helen. “ You may sit there, opposite to me, where 
I can talk to you without craning my neck.” 

With a slight grimace, he obeyed orders. 

“ Well,” he began, “are you glad to see me ?” 

“‘ Very much surprised,” said Helen, tantalizingly. 

“ Glad, I said.” 

“ And surprised, I said. This is not the way to the wild West, you 
know.” 

“TI decided not togo. I went to your house yesterday, having kept 
away as long asI could, and found you had gone,—which I thought was 
rather a nasty trick to play me: don’t you? Nelly and the other little 
woman, however, came down tosee me, and told me where you were : so 
I came.” , 

“ Very underhand in you, I call it, to be worming my secrets out 
of a small child.” 

“You don’t really think that? Do you. know you look much 
kinder to-night than I have ever seen you ?—and more beautiful, too ? 
You'll not send me away again, will you ?” 

He came nearer to her, and lightly touched a fold of her floating 


gown. 
“ Does this white dress mean that you have stopped mourning?” he 


asked. 
“Tt means,” said Helen, deliberately, “that the past is gone—and 
forgotten.” 


Their eyes met. 
“T did not know,” he cried, “ till to-night, how much I loved you. 


I will not go away again unless I take you with me.” He held out his 
arms to her, but she did not stir. 

“Helen, you are not playing with me?” he asked, uncertainly. 
“You will be my wife?” 

‘“‘T have,” she said, one slim hand keeping him at arm’s length, “a 
sort of a heart,—the ghost of one,—which you may have, if you still 


want it.” 
“Want it P’ he exclaimed. “I should thinkso!” This time he took 


her into his arms, unrepulsed, and she felt his kiss upon her mouth. 
Whether in that moment she was glad or sorry she did not know. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


THE New York papers were not long in getting hold of the engage- 
ment, and how they dealt with it I leave the natives of New York to 


* imagine. What was printed, however, was nothing to what was said. 


When a man publishes a statement he runs a certain risk, even in a 
country where the libel laws are a dead letter ; but when a woman states 
a thing verbally, who is to convict her? . 
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Among all the women who were amazed by the engagement, not one 
was more surprised than the engaged woman herself. 

She wondered how it had all happened. 

When the Clippingdales had returned to their drawing-room, feel- 
ing pretty sure of finding an embryo duchess, Assingdon had actually 
blushed, and stammered out,— 

‘“‘ Helen has made me very happy—we want your blessing—she is 
going to be my wife.” 

And Helen had stood, her hand still half in his, in a state of dull 
surprise, as if the whole thing were a mystery. 

She insisted on going home next day to her children. She felt like 
a traitor towards them, though she had taken a step sure to advance 
their interests. 

Of course the duke went, too. He elected also to go by the same 
train ; and, as he began to be very much in love, the other occupants of 
the drawing-room car found the time pass pleasantly as they watched the 

air. 
e He was already asking her to “name the day.” This request she 
constantly parried. 

“T have my opinion of matrimony,” she said, as they parted at the 
door of her house. ‘Come to tea to-morrow, and I will tell it you.” 

“ Not till tea-time ?” he said, quite wistfully. 

“Certainly not. I shall have lots todo,” she answered, waywardly. 

“Order your things, then. Women always get heaps of clothes, 
don’t they, when they are to be married ?” 

“Oh, I shan’t want a trousseau for an age,” she cried, defiantly, as 
the door closed on her pretty face and hid her from her lover. 

It seemed curious that he had not expressed surprise at the sudden 
reversal of her former decision ; but perhaps he had known his own 
value too well to despair. 

Helen was not quite herself. She was nervous and excited, afraid 
of allowing herself to think, or to consider what she had done. 

She ran up-stairs, to the day nursery, as soon as she entered the house. 
On the floor, building block houses, sat the two blooming children, and 
by the window sat Janet, sewing diligently. After a stormy welcome 
from the little girls, Helen sat down in the chair whence she had dis- 
lodged the nurse. 

“ Janet,” said she, “ what do you say to my being a duchess?” 

The face of the Scotchwoman lighted up, and her expressive dark 
eyes flashed. 

“Then it is to be, ma’am? I thought it. I’ve dreame of you 
with a crown on your head these two nights.” : 

“Shall I make a good one, do you think?” asked Helen ; “and will 
you like living in a castle, Janet?” 

“That I shall, ma’am; and there’s no lady in the land so fit as 
yourself to be a duke’s wife. His grace is‘ fine, handsome man, and 
not careful about trifies, I hope?” she added, as an after-thought. She 
had known Edward Silverthorne. 

“T hope not, Janet; but you will go with us, won’t you ?—some 
day,—I don’t know when.” 
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“T will indeed, ma’am. I’m proud that you want me. And then 
no stranger, no matter how grand, would be the same to the children.” 
Her eyes filled with tears of affection as they rested on the little pair. 

“Oh, if I couldn’t have Janet McIntyre I wouldn’t be a duchess,” 
cried Helen, between a laugh and a sob. 

Nelly left her blocks and came and stood beside her mother. 

“ Are we going away, mamma?” she asked. 

“Yes, dear, to England, by and by.” 

“To Brighton ?” 

“‘ No—perhaps—I don’t know where, exactly.” 

“Ts that tall gentleman to be my papa? I heard somebody say so.” 

“Yes,dear. He will be very kind to you.” 

“ Haven’t I an own papa somewhere, mother ?—in heaven or some- 
where ?” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ How can I have two papas? Will the real one stay in heaven 
while the big gentleman is my other papa ?” 

“You are too young to understand, darling. I will try to explain 
it to you some time; but I am busy now.” 

Helen kissed the grave, wondering face, and stopped for a moment 
to caress Trottie, a soft little dumpling who as yet wondered at nothing. 
Then she left the nursery, went to her own room, and tried to think. 

On the stroke of five, next day, Assingdon appeared. She was ready 
for him, and rather evaded his demonstrative greeting on the plea that 
the tea must be instantly made. 

He was very good-natured, and seemed to like her gentle bullying. 

“ T have come, you know,” he said, “to hear your views on matri- 
mony,—to interview you, after the custom of your country. By the 
way, I had a reporter after me this very afternoon. He had heard that 
I was engaged, and wanted the particulars.” 

“ And did you tell him anything?” 

“Only the way to the door,—which he took a long time to find. 
But now I’m going to cross-question you: so prepare.” 

“Go on: I shall like it. I never was interviewed before, and it 
makes one feel important.” 

She sipped her tea, looking at him over the cup with laughing 
eyes. 
ee First of all,” he said,—“ you are not to be offended, you know, 
that)” your marriage a happy one? (I think I have a right to ask 
that. 

“Tt is a painful subject,” she said, suddenly turning grave. “No, 
it was not,—decidedly not.” 

“Why ?” 

““ Because we were unsuited to each other.” 

“That is why, then, you do not approve of marriage?” proceeded 
the would-be interviewer, becoming interested. 

“T think marriage is a necessity, and might be—might be, mind, 
not is—a heavenly state.” 

“So it ought. Why can’t we make it so? You married the 
wrong man, you see.” 
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‘“‘But there are so many wrong men! How can I know that 
you’re not one?” 

“T never thought of that.” And he looked discomfited. 

Helen smiled at his expression, but she was very much in earnest. 

“T have, though you may not think it, a strain of wild romance 
in me. I go to the theatre and see a really fine play,—one full of 
truth and purity,—in which love is the key-note, and I live for two or 
three hours in a sort of elysium. I come home, and everything is 
over: one of the children has the measles, or the pipes have burst, or 
the cook has given warning.” 


Assingdon laughed. 
“Ts that all?” he asked. “You needn’t know anything about 


ipes or cooks when you are my wife. That will be another person’s 
usiness.”” 
“What a comfort! But then I shall have you to bother me,” she 
said, archly, yet with an undertone of seriousness. 
“T bother you! What an idea! You must dislike me very 
much, to talk like that,” he said, looking hurt. 
“T don’t, really. I am getting quite fond of you.” 
“ Are you, really ?” he asked, coming closer. 
“Really ; only don’t upset the tea-things. They are nothing to 
your ancestral belongings, but they are my little all.” 
“Oh, hang the tea-things! Can I never sit anywhere near you?” 
“ Never,—without permission. Do you know, I like being engaged 
to you? but I don’t think I want to marry you!” 
“ That’s a nice sort of thing to say to me! By Jove, I can’t make 
you out! You are as elusive as—as—a——” 
“‘ Kel,” supplied Helen, laughing. “Oh, you nice, big, good-natured 
creature, it 7s such fun to tease you.” 
“T’ve got a temper of my own, so don’t make any mistake about 


that,” said the duke. 
“So have I, and that is why I think we had better not marry,” 


said Helen. 

“How can you talk in cold blood about our not marrying? You 
have promised to marry me, you know.” He began to be vexed. 

“Then I must do it, mustn’t I?” said Helen, demurely, with a 
side-glance from her dark eyes which brought the duke once more into 
collision with the tea-things. 

“What a stunning little duchess you’ll be!” he said, adoringly. 
“T never saw any one like you.” 

‘*No, the die was broken. But I shall enjoy being a duchess,— 
though, do you know, I’m awfully afraid I shall forget and begin to 
button my own boots? That would ruin me.” 

_ Assingdon laughed delightedly. Her flow of nonsense enchanted 


him. 
‘Tell me, duke, do duchesses ever do their own hair? and am I to 


have a coronet ?” she went on. 
“In the first place, you had better stop calling me ‘duke.’ I have 


several names.” 
“ But I don’t know you well enough,” said Helen, coyly. 
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“Then it’s high time you did,” said her intended husband, kissing 
her. 
“Well, then, Assingdon or Basil,—which do you like best ?—you 
are quite adorable as a lover, but, oh, what a mistake for you to be a 
husband! In six months you’ll care for me no more than—than 
other men do for their wives.” 

Again her mood had changed, and she spoke rather bitterly. 

“You wrong us, I think,” said the duke. “ Lots of men love 
their wives,—except in French novels.” 

“Which I never read. Perhaps they do; but what a jog-trot 
love! My husband said that he adored me; and a week after the 
wedding he scolded me till I cried.” 

“The brute! What about ?” 

“‘ Because my dress was an inch too long and it vexed him to see it 
touch the ground.” 

‘No wonder you were unhappy.” 

“Tt seemed the end of everything; and the next day it was some- 
thing else, and so on every day—till he died.” 

“ Always such trifles as that?” 

“Generally. He was methodical, and I was scatter-brained,—as I 
am now. He liked to keep accounts ; I had never got beyond decimals, 
and hated all ‘arithmetic. By the way, will you make me keep 
accounts ?” 

“You shall do nothing you don’t like.” 

“ Ah, they all say that—at the beginning! Well, I defy any one 
to keep on loving madly when every hour of the day is devoted to 
nagging and housekeeping. It wasn’t enough for Edward that I was 
a faithful wife, an affectionate mother, and a moderately attractive 
woman.” 

“ Moderately !” echoed the duke, with scorn. 

“Very, if you like it better. He was not a bad man,—better than | 
most men, I dare say,—and yet, without one vice, he alienated me, 
simply and surely ; he drove me nearly frantic; and when he died— 
God forgive me!—lI could not shed many tears, except for the hopes 
which had died long before.” 

There was a tragic element in her look and gesture which told more 
than her words. 

“Poor child!” said Assingdon, drawing her into his arms. “I 
hope I may make up for some of that suffering.” 

For a moment her head rested against his broad shoulder, and then 
she straightened herself and pushed him gently away. 

“Now you know,” she said, * = I dread matrimony. There is 
only one thing more that I wish to tell you. When I said that I did 


not love you, that we could never be married, there was a delusion in 
my mind, the memory of some one,—a dream which I now know was 
like all other dreams,-never to become a reality. But that has been 
removed, and I know that you are too generous ever to ask me more. 
You will not, will you, dear Assingdon ?” 

“ Never, my dearest Helen!” he exclaimed. “You can’t know . 
how your innocent recital makes me feel. Would to God I had as 
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little to ask pardon for! Perhaps if you knew all you would not be 
so kind.” 

He seemed so agitated, and such a state was so different from his 
usual calm demeanor, that Helen could not help feeling for him. 

‘“‘ What is past is past,” she said, gently. “ We have all enough to 
answer for, but mercy is infinite, dear Assingdon, and no doubt we 
have both truly repented.” 

“You have not much to repent of,” he said, “but I If, as 
you believe, God forgives, even that cannot make us forgive ourselves.” 

Some recollection had unnerved him, and Helen was amazed at 
this glimpse afforded of his depth of feeling,—a depth for which she 
had not given him credit. : 

The mood, however, soon passed, but the conversation begun in 
jest had ended in sadness, and it was impossible to resume a very light 
tone during the rest of his visit. 








CHAPTER IX. 


Drana Jackson was at home when Assingdon’s engagement was 
announced. The first intimation of it which reached her was conveyed 
by a line in a daily paper ; and, as that line was the precursor of hun- 
dreds of others, she was soon in possession of all the facts attainable by 
the servants of the press. 

She felt that she must be upand doing. The letter dropped by the 
duke at the ball was locked up in her bureau drawer. She was more 
sly than acute, and she had taken some time to decide what use she 
could make of it. 

First she consulted a Peerage, the property of an obliging friend, 
thereby ascertaining that the duke had a brother named Oliver. Thus, 
she thought that the writer of the letter must be Lord Oliver Henley 
Sellon. “Mrs, W.” was, of course, the famous—or infamous—Mrs. 
Waldron. Of that there could be little doubt. 

Diana concluded that she had only to travel to town, present the 
letter to Mrs. Silverthorne, and thus put an end to Assingdon’s plans. 
True, some women had married men much worse than Assingdon,— 
men who were hardly tolerated in the respectable drawing-rooms of 
their native lands ; though the hideous record of their past could not 
be ignored even by those who reverenced the rank which they dis- 
graced. But something told Diana, blind to all good as she was, that 
to this category of women Helen Silverthorne did not belong. 

It happened on the morning selected for bringing the ducal happi- 
ness to an end that Miss Jackson awoke with a bad cold. Her mother, 
weak soul, tried to persuade her to remain at home. But Diana soon 
tanght her what duty a parent owes to a child, and threw her expostu- 
lations to the winds. 

“ T’ll tell you what I'll do, though,” she said, in a more conciliatory 
spirit, as she started for the ferry: “I'll take a Turkish bath, and 
that’ll set me up. It’s too stupid and noisy here to spend a whole day 
in-doors ; and I’ll go to the Bassetts’ for the night.” 
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Mrs. Jackson sighed, and went back to the baby. 

The letter, buttoned into Diana’s bosom, seemed to comfort her 
chest like a poultice. The cough which racked her from time to time 
did not deter her from the accomplishment of her purpose. 

Arrived in New York, she got into a car, and went up-town to the 
street where the bath establishment was situated. 

Having paid her dollar and a quarter at the desk, she took up a 
pen to inscribe her name in the book according to custom. 

Immediately above the blank line which she was about to fill was 
the name “ Mrs. Waldron.” The coincidence was certainly remarkable. 

“Who is that lady ?” she asked of the woman at the desk. 

“ English, I guess, Talks like it,” was the answer. 

“Ts she in the hot room now ?” 

“Yes; just gone in.” 

Diana retired to her little compartment and disrobed with celerity. 

Wrapped in a sheet which suited her statuesque figure, she pat- 
tered, barefooted, along the tessellated passage, and entered the hot room. 

As the attendant ensconced her comfortably in a long chair, such 
as is used by travellers on the decks of ocean steamers, her keen eyes 
noted the occupants of the room. These were only three, besides 
herself. Two of them sat apart, absorbed in the perusal of the morn- 
ing papers, the head-lines of which were legible from a distance. The 
other was in a chair beside Diana. As the attendant gave a final tuck 
to the draperies, the lady said, “ Don’t let me be here more than twenty 
minutes.” 

“No, ma’am, I won’t,” said the cheerful Irish girl. “Is there 
anything you’d like?” 

“ No,” was the brief reply. 

Though the voice was a pleasing one, and the enunciation clean-cut, 
the manner was unattractive. Some women cannot help smiling even 
on their inferiors, but this one evidently could. Her face was not so 
pretty as her voice. It was hard, though the features were regular. 
The hair, of a pale gold, was dressed rather elaborately, and contrasted 
almost ludicrously with the coarse sheet which reached to the wearer’s 
throat. The one arm which was uncovered was white and not un- 
shapely, but it was thinner than it should have been for perfect beauty, 
and terminated in a hand with coarse articulations. 

There was something forbidding about the woman which would 
have daunted any would-be explorer except Diana. She was a stranger 
to shyness, and would have scraped acquaintance with the Queen of 
England or the Pope, had she found herself in proximity to either 
potentate. 

She opened fire by commenting on the heat of the room. 

“ Pretty hot, ain’t it? A hundred and seventy by the thermom- 
eter,” she said. 

The stranger turned a pair of haughty gray eyes upon her. 

“Tt generally is hot in a Turkish bath,” she said, coldly. 

“That’s snubby enough,” thought Diana, and tried again. 

“T’m awful fond of ’em,” she proceeded. ‘TI ain’t fat or rheu- 
matic, but they’re bully for the complexion, like Pears’ Soap.” 
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‘“¢¢ Matchless,’ not ‘bully,’ I think the Pears’ Soap advertisement 
says,” returned the other, with a shade of amusement crossing her cold 
eyes, There is always entertainment in studying the aborigines of a 
new country. 

“Oh, it’s all the same,” said Diana, frankly, warming as she per- 
ceived her advantage. “I only wish I could get a thousand dollars 
for signing my name to that sentiment !” 

The stranger, for reasons of her own, waxed complimentary. 

“T should think you might, easily,” she said: “ your name would 
not be out of place among those of the other beauties.” 

“This floors me,” observed Diana, mentally. 

“Thank you very much,” she said: “I don’t set up for a beauty, 
but if I did it wouldn’t do any good. Beauty’s nothing without 
money.” 

‘ “One often leads to the other,” said the sheeted lady, drawing 
er on. 

“ Yes, that’s so,” said Diana, with a sigh. ‘“ And yet,” she added, 
with a sidelong glance to note the effect of her speech, “the woman 
who’s going to marry a dook before long is no beauty.” 

The lady leaned her elbow on the arm of her chair and regarded 
her rings, which were numerous and handsome. 

“Who is the lady? and what duke is he? Surely you haven’t 
any dukes?” 

“No, but we’ve got one of your dooks (I can hear you’re English). 
We've got him lent to us for a little while, don’t you know, and a 
widow named Silverthorne has caught him.” 

“Ah,” said the lady, “she was lucky. Dukes are very rare 
animals even in England. What is his name ?” 

“ Assingdon. You must have seen it in the papers.” 

“T have seen so much besides that I had forgotten. Your papers 
are—wonderful.,” 

“The Sunday Telephone’s a dandy,” said Diana, serenely, feeling 
that the game was in her own hands. 

“When is this marriage to take place?” asked the lady, in her neat 
— tones, which were cooling to the ear after Diana’s rasping slip- 
slop. 

“Oh, that ain’t settled. Jt may never come off.” 

The face of the elder woman suddenly contracted, and as suddenly 
became calm. 

“Who knows?” she said, almost gayly. 

“TI know,” said Diana, with the same oracular accents that she 
had before employed. 

“What do you mean? You interest me,” asked the other. 

Diana looked swiftly at the two women in the opposite end of the 
room. One was half asleep, the other one still absorbed in her paper. 
She leaned her head towards her companion and whispered, “Is your 
name Waldron ?” 

The lady drew back and chilled her with a glance. 

“ What is that to you 2” she asked. 

“ Nothing,” said Diana, astutely, “but it’s a great deal to you.” 
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ina Without a remnant of haughtiness, the Englishwoman bent towards 
jana. 

‘You have something to say to me. What is it?” she asked, with 
undisguised eagerness. 

“] can’t say it here. If you are Mrs. Waldron, the dook’s friend, 
I can let you in for a good thing; but I shan’t talk here.” 

Mrs. Waldron sank back with a sharp respiration. 

At that moment the attendant entered. “ Now, then,” said she, 
briskly, “you’ve been in long enough.” She bustled over to the 
other women, and, disentangling their sheets, escorted them out of the 
room. 

“Can you come to see me at my hotel?” asked Mrs. Waldron as 
soon as they were alone. 

“T guess so,” said Diana, cautiously. ‘“ Where is it?” 

“The Victoria.” 

“When shall I come?” 

“ This afternoon.” 

“T’ve got to go to a tea about five.” 

“Then come later,—six,—seven,—any time: I have no engage- 
ments,” 

“Oh, I’ll manage it, don’t be afraid; but I must go now. T’m 
_ that hot I’m covered with rivers, like the map of Europe.” 

With which elegant observation, Miss Jackson struggled out of her 
chair and went towards the door. 

“One moment,” said Mrs. Waldron, turning to look after her. 
“ What is your name? I must know that.” 

“ Jackson,—Diana Jackson. Good-by. [I'll come, and between 
us we'll settle the dook.” And with a wave of the hand she was gone. 

In spite of her unconcerned manner, her heart was beating tumultu- 
ously. She was too confused by this sudden turn of fate to consider 
calmly whether she had made a mistake. She was disingenuous enough 
to know that other women were so too; and she wondered vaguely 
what use Mrs. Waldron would try to make of her. She realized, of 
course, that the Englishwoman would hardly be sufficiently generous to 
tear Assingdon from one woman only to bestow him on another, while 
all the time she wanted him herself. Still, modern instances of the 
dog-in-the-manger policy are not rare, and Diana felt a blind, unrea- 
soning hate of Helen because she had come between her and the attain- 
ment of her ambition. Helen should not have him, no matter who 
triumphed in the scheme which she was forming. 

Diana sat in the vapor-room like Venus in a sea-fog, and plotted 
the ruin of Mrs. Silverthorne’s matrimonial affairs. 

That afternoon the newly-engaged couple were assisting at a func- 
tion which is known to American society as a “tea,” though at some 
of these entertainments the beverage from which they take their name 
is wanting. i 

Five hundred people were squeezing themselves into a house which 
could hold perhaps a hundred with comparative comfort. 

There was an orchestra of stringed instruments, playing behind a 
screen of tropical plants, under the stairs; but only an occasional 
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scrape of the bow was audible above the sound of voices, which rose 
and fell like the waves dashing against the shore. 

Just inside the drawing-room door was the patient, perspiring host- 
ess, in a square-cut bodice, introducing her daughter to every one she 
knew and to a good many she didn’t know. The débutante, a slight, 
narrow-chested blonde, with a lovely face and bare thin shoulders, car- 
ried five bouquets, and bowed automatically over every hand-shake, 
each of which left her light glove dingier and the poor little fingers 
within lamer than ever. 

On a table behind the young girl were twenty floral pieces. Some 
had been sent by young men, some by aunts and other feminine ad- 
mirers who wanted to give the dear child a good start. 

In the midst of the chattering mob, like a storm-beaten light-house, 
towered Assingdon, with Helen somewhere below him. His aristo- 
cratic nose was slightly elevated, and his noble countenance was the 
color of a peony. 

‘“‘T say, you know, my dear girl, I can’t stand this!” he said, low- 
ering his head, so that Helen’s ear alone might catch the words. “ It’s 
eighty-five in this room, and I can’t breathe.” 

“ Poor dear !”” said Helen, “ you shall not stay long. I only wanted 
to show you for a few minutes.” 

The duke pulled his moustache and looked rather cross. 

“If I’m to be dragged at your chariot-wheel, for heaven’s sake 
drag me through the streets, and don’t stick me up like an image to be 
stared at !” 

Bertie Weston bustled up, looking pleased with the world in gen- 
eral, and most of all with himself. 

“Oh, you dear things !” he exclaimed. “This is nice! How hot 
you look, duke! He is a perfect martyr: isn’t he, Mrs. Silverthorne? 
But he’s adding lustre to this assembly : so cheer up, old boy.” 

The “old boy” showed his handsome teeth in an involuntary smile. 

“It’s not for,long, you know, Weston,” he said, pressing his hand 
to his fevered head. “I'll avenge myself for this by having my own 
house at zero when I get back.” 

“You'll never get back, duke, if you don’t look out,” said Bertie, 
with a deft dig of the elbow in the ribs of somebody behind him, 
who aspired to penetrate the charmed circle. “There’s a woman in 
this room who would kill you if she could.” 

Assingdon turned very pale. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, in a husky voice. 

“Our young friend’ Diana the Huntress, She’s hunting for you 
now. She’s as wild as a——” 

Before the simile was concluded Miss Jackson was beside them. 

‘Mrs. Silverthorne,” said she, pushing past the duke without a 
sign of recognition, “I want to see you. I was fearful rude to you 
one day, and I want to beg your pardon. I had an awful toothache 
that afternoon, and had to be cross to somebody. I hope you won’t 
think of it.” 

Helen looked surprised, but said, graciously, “ Don’t think of it, 
Miss Jackson: I had quite forgotten it.” 
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“You are very kind,” said Diana; then, turning suddenly to As- 
singdon, “ Dook,” said she, “I saw a countrywoman of yours to-day. 
She didn’t send you any message, but I guess she’ll look you up. Sh 
wants to see you and meet the future duchess. Good-by.” 

In a moment she had threaded the crowd and disappeared. 

“ Helen, I say, this heat is making me faint. Haven’t you had 
enough ?” said Assingdon. 

His pallor remained, and Helen became alarmed. 

“Come out at once.—Good-by, Bertie.’ And she and the duke 
struggled towards the door. 

There were many ladies in their best bonnets who would have 
stopped them, but Helen murmured something about a headache, and 
the heat, and passed them by. 

Once in the frosty air, Assingdon gave a great sigh of relief. 

“ What a ghastly thing is a tea!” he said. “ Let us walk home 
and get a breath of air.” 

“Were you really faint? Are you subject to faintness?” asked 
Helen, sympathetically, as they walked briskly away. 

“ Don’t think you are going to marry an invalid,” said he. “I never 
am faint,—don’t mind anything, in fact, but heat. You really mustn’t 
ask me to go to any more functions of that sort. Will you, dear?” 

“No, you poor old thing, I won’t,” said Helen, laughing at his 
earnestness, 

She was beginning to feel attached to him, and as she turned her 
face towards him the dim light showed him that an expression of solici- 
tude had followed the laugh. 

“Helen,” he said, very seriously, “I want to be married. I can’t 
hang on here any longer. I must go home. Won't you settle the 
date of our wedding? and for God’s sake let it be soon.’ 

“My dear Assingdon, how tragic you are! Why must it be 
soon ?” she asked. 

His color had returned, but his face was anxious,and gloomy. 

“Isn’t it very natural that I should want to take my wife back 
with me?” he asked. 

“Tt is too soon. Your first wife has not been dead long.” 

‘‘She was dead to me a long while before she actually died. That 
makes a difference.” 

Helen shivered. 

“T wonder if you will be saying that of me one day! How sad 
life is! and one does so long to be happy!” She sighed. 

He drew her hand through his arm, for it was now quite dark, and 
_ placed his own hand upon it. 

“Tt is,” he said,—* sad and horrible.” 

“ How blue you have been lately, Assingdon!” she said ; “and at 
first I thought you a commonplace, happy-go-lucky sort of man, who 
never bothered about*anything. What has happened to you ?” 

“All sorts of things; but one thing shall not happen, if I can 
prevent it: I will not lose you.” 

“Why should you? Let us be jolly again. I don’t like you 
nearly so well when you are like this.’ 
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“T think the hot air of your houses here has softened my brain,” 
said he, with an attempt at a laugh ; “but I shall try to get sane again 
when once we get to England,—not a bad old country, by Jove!” 

“ Ah, you’re homesick! Well, I’ll tell you a secret. Though it 
isn’t my home, I’m often homesick for it too.” . 

“That’s right! We'll be no end jolly when we get there.” 

They were silent until they reached Helen’s house. 

“T can give you only ten minutes, duke,” said Helen, as they 
entered. ‘ We dine out, remember, and you must go and dress.” 

“Tf you don’t drop that odious duke, Tl drop you, and then 
you'll be mortified and wish you’d behaved properly,” said Assingdon, 
almost gayly, as he helped her off with her furs. 

“Now, duchess, when are we to be married ?” he asked. 

“ Never, if you crush my best bonnet like that.” 

“ It’s bad form to boast, but I think I may promise you as many 
bonnets as even a New York woman could desire; only I reserve the 
privilege of crushing them.” 

“You are really like a small boy sometimes! What does your 
son think of you?” 

“Never asked him; but he likes me pretty well, I fancy, for he 
sées very little of me.” 

“ Ah, we shall alter all that.” 

They sat down in their usual seats by the fire, only nearer together 
than had been their wont in the early days of courtship. 

“Who was the Englishwoman, I wonder, of whom that odious 
girl spoke ?” asked Helen. 

“T haven’t an idea. No one I know is in town,” he answered. 

“She hates me—I mean Miss Jackson—because I am going to 
marry you. She wanted you herself.” . 

“ What a ghastly idea!” 

Then, after a pause, he suddenly took both her hands, and, looking 
straight into her eyes, he said,— 

“ Helen, I beg you to humor me this once. I will do any earthly 
thing for you afterwards, but I beseech you to let us be married in a 
fortnight.” 

Impressed by his evident earnestness, Helen treated him, for once, 
seriously. 

rN I could hardly manage it, I’m afraid ; and, besides, people would 
talk so. 

“Let them. They must talk about something. It is of the last 
importance to me. Affairs in England require my presence, and I 
won’t go without you. Come, say the week after Christmas,—if you 
love me; though you say you do not love me,” he added, sadly. 

Her eyes met his unflinchingly, though the color covered her 
face. 

“Do you know, Assingdon, I sometimes think—I do?” 

With a quick exclamation he took her into his arms. 

“TI will not lose you!” he cried. “ You must be my wife!” And 
he covered her face with kisses. 

Helen’s cheeks were red and her eyes shining. 
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“Tn a fortnight ?” he persisted. “Say it! only say it!” x 

Her face turned from him, and her voice came muffled from the 
breast of his frock-coat. 

“In a fortnight,” she said, very low. 





CHAPTER X. 


No sooner had Diana Jackson petrified the duke than she left the 
house and made her way to the Hotel Victoria. She was not alone, 
for her faithful Bobby was in attendance, ready to renew his vows of 
fealty and affection. But she was in no mood to listen to an old story 
on that. A weightier matter occupied her mind and crowded out 
trifles. 

“Shall I wait for you?” asked her swain, wistfully, as they reached 
the hotel. “It’s too late for you to be out alone.” 

“T guess I’m too big to get run away with,” she replied, disdain- 
fully, as she waved him away. 

This answer pierced Robert’s tender heart, for he took it to be a 
reflection on his own size, which was not great: so, without further 
expostulation, he left her. 

She was ushered immediately into the elevator and wafted to the 
second story, where a door opened to admit her to Mrs. Waldron’s 
private sitting-room. She had not been long alone when her acquaint- 
ance of the Turkish bath entered. Her well-made black gown be- 
trayed a fact which the sheet had concealed,—that her figure was 
beautiful. She had the long throat and well-set head which are often 
seen in England. By the artificial light her face appeared younger 
and softer than it had in the glare of day; and Diana realized that 
she had once been a very handsome woman. 

Both found it difficult to begin the conversation, though neither 
was diffident. Mrs. Waldron’s manner had frozen again, after its 
temporary thaw; and Diana was casting about in her mind for an 
impressive remark. 

They sat opposite to each other for a full minute, without a word. 
Diana was ill at ease and plucked nervously at her muff. Mrs. Wal- 
dron was absolutely in repose. It was she who broke the silence. 

“You had something to tell me,” she said. 

“Yes,” said Diana, uncomfortably : “that’s what I came for.” 

“ Then pray let me hear it.” 

Miss Jackson fumbled in her pocket for a time unsuccessfully. 
Presently she drew out the crumpled letter and handed it to her com- 

nion. 
* Mrs. Waldron ran her eye over it, then looked up. 

“Ts that all ?” she asked. 

“All?” cried Diana, aghast. “ Isn’t it enough ?” 

“ Not enough to account for your interest in me. May I ask your 
reason for it?” 

Growing redder and redder, with a curious baffled feeling, the girl 
said, “ There’s no good mincing matters. I want to break up this 
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match, and I guess you do too; and I thought you’d be glad to get 
help from me.” 

“You think,” said Mrs. Waldron, with a slow smile, “that I am 
not capable of ‘ breaking it up’ without your help ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Diana, miserably. ‘“ You look capable of 
’most anything.” 

The smile quickened and warmed. 

“Capital! said the Englishwoman. “TI like that answer. Do 
you mind telling me why you wish to prevent the duke’s marriage ?” 

The question brought a glow of shame to the girl’s bold fore- 
head. 

“T like him myself,” she blurted out, with her head down. 

Mrs. Waldron laughed,—a very pretty sound. 

“ Poor thing!” she said. “ You think I shall get him away from 
Mrs. Silverthorne and hand him over to you? I’m afraid you exag- 
gerate my generosity.” 

This was too much for Diana. She sprang up, and lifted her hand 
excitedly. 

“ Why shouldn’t I have him?” she cried. “ Ain’t I good enough 
for him? At least I’m a decent woman.” 

“Tm glad to know that,” said Mrs. Waldron. “I don’t admit 


the other kind to my acquaintance.” 

Utterly confounded by the impudence of this declaration, Diana 
was speechless. 

‘* Now, don’t be excited, Miss Jackson,” Mrs. Waldron went on. 
“Sit down and talk sensibly. What can you do?” 

“Go home and hide myself,” said the girl, sulkily. ‘That seems 
to be all I’m good for.” 

“Come, come! Don’t take to heart what I‘said. You amused me, 
wanting to be a duchess, that is all. It’s such a common complaint ! 
I want to be one myself.” 

“You will, then, I dare say,” said Diana. “ You’ll get what you 
want. You ain’t shy.” 

“No, I’m not; but neither were you this morning. Can’t you tell 
me what plan you had ?” 

“T thought the letter might help. You see, ‘Mrs. W.’ means you. 
The dook’s brother says you’re keeping out of the way and won’t 
bother. What makes him think that?” 

“Qh, a little duplicity on my part, that’s all. But time is going. 
Tell me at once what you have to suggest.” 

Diana considered for a moment. 

“Send that letter to Mrs. Silverthorne.” 

“ What good would that do?” 

“ Make her jealous and uncomfortable all round.” 

“You think a little thing like that would make a woman break 
with a duke?” 

“Yes, I do; some women.” 

“‘ Not you or I.” 

“No, but Helen Silverthorne’s different.” 

“ What is she like?” 
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“To look at? Oh, not very tall, rather good figure, looks pretty 
young, and has kittenish ways.” 

“That didn’t use to be Assingdon’s style,” said Valerie Waldron, 
half to herself. After a pause she said, ‘“ We have accomplished noth- 
ing. You may, however, write Mrs. Silverthorne’s address for me, I 
shall see the duke first ; and if that fails, I shall go to her.” 

“ Ah, I’'d like to be there!” said Diana between her teeth as she 
wrote the address. 

“T’m afraid you can’t be. How vindictive you are! What good 
is it going to do you, if the duke marries me instead of Mrs. Silver- 
thorne?” 

“T shall know that he’s suffering too,” said Diana. 

Mrs, Waldron laughed. 

“ How complimentary !” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t mean because it’s you; but he’ll know what dis- 
appointment means.” 

“Yes,” said Valerie Waldron, slowly, “ I think he will.” 

“T’ve written down his hotel, too. What else can I do?” asked 
Diana, putting on her gloves. 

“Tell me where you’re to be found, in case I need you.” 

“T’ll come if you send for me, like a shot.” And she added on 
the sheet of paper the number and street of the Bassetts’ house, where 
she had determined to quarter herself for the coming week. 

She turned, in a spiritless way, towards the door. 

“Ts’pose,” she said, hesitatingly, “you’ve got the bulge on the dook ?” 

“What's that? A Yankee commodity I’m not familiar with?” 
asked the other, faintly amused. 

“T mean, you’ve got the inside track—you can manage him ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tt can’t be love, then, for he’s fearful spooney on the other woman.” 

“What it is, doesn’t matter to you,” said Valerie. 

She held the door suggestively wide open, and as Diana passed out 
she closed it with alacrity on her vulgarities, 

And so the much-anticipated interview was at an end, and had led 
to nothing. 

“TI don’t know why I listened to the girl. She is evidently mad. 
Assingdon’s charms have turned her head.” 

She spoke half aloud, and, walking to the window, pushed aside 
the blind. Thestreets were bright with gas and electric light. Vehicles 
of all descriptions were rattling hither and thither. The world and 
his wife were going out to dinner; and in one of the carriages that 

clattered by, though Valerie did not know it, sat the duke and Mrs. 
Silverthorne. 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE next day something unexpected happened. Assingdon re- 
ceived an invitation from the Governor-General of Canada to spend a 
week in Ottawa, and Helen begged him to accept it. It was so much 
better, she said, that he should be away while the preparations for the 
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wedding were being carried on. Mrs. Clippingdale was to arrive on 
the following day, and it would be pleasant for the sisters-in-law to 
enjoy a few days of unrestricted intercourse before they separated for 
an indefinite period. 

The duke consented to the arrangement, the more willingly because 
the words of Diana Jackson had caused him a pang of apprehension. 

Thus, as he started immediately for Canada, Mrs. Waldron found, 
on calling at his hotel, that her pilgrimage had been in vain. 

Helen was gay and cheerful. She was absorbed in an occupation 
which is particularly soothing to the truly feminine heart,—that of 
ordering new clothes. The arrival of Violet Clippingdale added to 
her satisfaction, and together the indefatigable women explored the 
haunts of the fashionable, bent on discovering novelties for the hastily- 
accumulated trousseau. 

The first day was spent in this manner, and it was half-past five 
when the sisters seated themselves, with a sigh of relief, before the 
fire, to refresh wearied nature with a cup of tea. 

“T hope that dinner-gown isn’t too pink,” said Helen, with a 
gravity generally reserved for the discussion of matters of the last 
importance. 

“Not under the embroidered muslin,” said Violet, biting into a 
muffin. 

“T don’t want much, you know: London shopping is good enough 
for me.” 

“ And so much cheaper.” 

“My dear, the days of those considerations are past. I shall 

ive the rein to my natural extravagance, I am afraid. Assingdon 
is settling something tremendous on me.” And she named the sum. 

“Good gracious !” said Violet. “That, with what you have, ought 
to keep you pretty well dressed.” 

“ And his presents are lovely. Yesterday he gave me, just before 
leaving, an enormous star of ‘diamonds, with innumerable rays,—mag- 
nificent.” 

“ He is evidently immensely in love,—irrespective of the diamonds, 
which are hardly a gauge of a man’s affection. And do you know, 
Helen, you seem very happy ?” 

“Dol? Isuppose lam. You see, it is nice to be loved, and it 
is nice to be marrying a man you are not ashamed of, and altogether 
I feel like some one in a story.” 

“No wonder! Have you heard from my father?” 

“Yes; rather a stiff letter, I thought. He does not approve of 
second marriages, you know.” 

“Tt is fortunate, then, that he won’t be home for the wedding. 
What are you going to do with this house?” 

“Leave it with a care-taker until it’s let. I shall take the furni- 
ture I like best: Assingdon proposed it.” 

“Very thoughtful. And Janet ?” 

“Oh, we shouldn’t dream of being dukes and duchesses without 
Janet. By the way, come up now and try the children’s frocks on. 
They will be perfection, if only they fit.” 

Vou. XLVIII.—86 
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The two women, having finished tea, gathered together their par- 
cels, which were lying on the sofa, and went to the nursery. 

Nurse, children, and Friulein were soon deep in a polyglot discus- 
sion of the merits of the frocks in which the little girls paraded up and 
down. In the midst of this scene the parlor-maid entered and handed 
a card on a tray to Helen. 

“The gentleman is in the drawing-room,” she said. 

Helen took the card carelessly, and, glancing at it, she trembled, 
and a laugh froze on her lips. 

“Monsieur Victor Pistorius.” 

What she felt in that moment was simply nothing. She was numb. 

“T am coming,” she said to the maid, with stiff utterance. 

She turned to the glass mechanically and passed her hand over her 
roughened auburn hair. 

“You're not very tidy, ma’am,” said Janet, picking a bit of fluff 
off her mistress’s black tailor-gown. ; 

With a gesture of dissent she motioned her away and walked out 
of the room. The stairs seemed longer than usual, yet before she 
wished it she found herself in the drawing-room. Her visitor stood 
with his face to the mantel-piece, examining some photographs which 
stood there. , 

He was perfectly well dressed, and his figure was slight and rather 

raceful. 
. As her feet tapped on the parquet floor, he turned towards her. 

His face was dark and smooth-shaven. He had irregular features, 
unique in pattern, full of power to express every thought of their 
owner, and his eyes were large and bright. Those eyes gleamed and 
melted as they rested upon Helen. 

He sprang towards her. Her hand was extended, and he took it, 
bending his head low over it. 

“ At last ! at last !” he said, softly, in a voice full of what he felt. 

She extricated her hand, which thrilled from his touch, and 
motioned him to a chair. As she sank into her own she was so greatly 
affected that her strength seemed going from her. 

“You are surprised to see me, Mrs, Silverthorne,” he said. “No 
wonder! I have been so long silent,—without any fault of mine.” 

Helen steadied herself by a great effort. 

‘T am indeed surprised, M. Pistorius,” she said. “ What brings 
you to America?” 

“A thing for which I have been working a long time. I have 
been sent to Washington as first secretary of my Legation. I have 
‘tried before,—long ago,—but it has not until now been possible. But 
you—are you well? are you happy ?” 

He leaned towards her and anxiously scanned her face. 

“‘T am well,” she said; and she looked so at that moment, for her 
coldness had turned to warmth, and her pale face had become glowing 
with carmine. 

“For two years I heard nothing. I did not even see your name 
in the papers. Frau von Vinkelberg—the woman who brought us to- 
gether, God bless her !—never writes to me, and she is never, as no 
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doubt you know, in Berlin now. I had my career,—a small one, if 
you like, but still my all,—and I could not leave Germany. Besides, 
ow could I know what reception awaited me? I could not think— 
could not dream—that you thought of me—— _ Ah, forgive me!” he 
cried, as she raised her hand to stop him. “You do not know the 
meaning of two years devoid of hope. Do not stop me! It is only 
one moment of madness, only one, and then—a lifetime of sanity.” 

He was in the chair where Assingdon always sat; and his words, 
compared to Assingdon’s, were like Vesuvius beside Mont Blanc. 

As for Helen, the old charm was upon her. She listened, and knew 
that he was the only man who had power to sway her heart. 

“If this be true, could you not have found me? One word,—one 
line—— Oh,no, no! I don’t know what I’m saying,” she cried, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

He was silent, his faculties almost suspended. Before he found his 
voice or the words he wished to say, she had rallied, and looked up with 
a sudden calmness. 

“Your wife, M. Pistorius,—is she with you ?” she asked. 

“My wife, Helen? Good God! I have no wife, nor ever shall have, 
now. 
Helen rose, and as he too sprang to his feet she confronted him. 

“You have no wife ?” she said, very slowly. ‘“ You were not married 
in Paris a few weeks ago?” 

“T was not, I swear to you! The idea is monstrous! You know 
that my life—my heart—are dedicated to the memory of you,” he said, 
with intense feeling. 

“ And the man who was married,—Victor Pistorius—— ?” 

“Ts my cousin.” 

” “Ah!” She gave a long-drawn sigh, and her hands fell at her 
side. 

“You doubted me? And you cared ?” he asked. 

“Say no more. It is too late.” 

“That I know,” he said, sadly, with the fire gone from his eyes, 
“You are the wife of another man.” 

“Not yet,” she murmured, “ but it 7 too late.” 

“Not yet?” he cried. “What do you mean? Where is your hus- 
band ?” 

“‘ He has been dead for two years,” she said. 

There was intense silence for a moment. They looked into each 
other’s faces and were dumb. 

“ Dead two years ! and you never told me!” Pistorius said at length. 
“ T cannot understand it! You did not want me,—you doubted me,— 
while I—I have never married, never ceased to worship you since the 
day when you sent me away from you. To you it was an episode; to 
me, the history of my life,—for you were my life to me.” 

“T dared not send for you,” she said, pleadingly. “ How could I 
know that you felt this for me?” 

“Tt was not that you doubted me,” said Pistorius, with a touch 
of fierceness. “It was your own heart you doubted.” 

“ Both,” she said, humbly. 
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“ And now,” he went on, “ you tell me it is too late. Why? Not 
unless you have given yourself to another. Not unless you were in- 
different to me.” 

“Then you have not heard ?” she said. : 

“Nothing. I have been on shore only three hours. ‘What is it?” 

“‘T am to be married in two weeks to the Duke of Assingdon.”. 

She stood before him, deadly pale, her eyes cast down, her whole form 
shrinking as if from a blow. 

Though he answered nothing at first,she dared not lift her eyes. 
When he did speak his tone had completely changed. 

“‘T must, then, entreat your pardon, madam,” he said, with a sort of 
bitter gayety in his voice. “I knowenough of his grace to speak with 
certainty. i wish you every happiness. You will excuse my mistake,— 
yes? and the duke need not know that, for the first time, we had a taste 
in common.” 

Helen winced. 

“T said truly that I was mad—madder than I knew—when I was 
ready to offer you the heart and income of a beggarly secretary of lega- 
tion! ‘You must not blame me, for I was ignorant of the rank which 
so soon will be yours. My little appartement on the fifth story would 
be a poor substitute for Horbury Castle.” 

He turned away, and took up his hat and gloves. 

Helen stood in his path, and forced him to face her. 

“Stay a moment,” she said, imperiously. ‘You have no right to 
insult me,—to hint that I am marrying the duke only for the sake of 
what he can give me. If you really love me as much as you say, do 
me justice, and take back that sneer at—my future husband.” 

he hung her head as she said the last words. 

His eyes were cold and steady now, and fixed on her face. 

“If you can tell me that you love the duke,” he said, “I will apolo- 
gize in dust and ashes for what I have said. Only one word, and I ask 
your forgiveness.” 

He waited for a reply, but she was silent. 

“Only a word,” he repeated. “Tell me that you love the man 
Basil Sellon,—not the Duke of Assingdon,—and I will be silent, and 
leave you to your happiness. If not F 

“Tf not?” she a. 

“Tf not, I shall know that another has won from you what he with 
all his possessions could not,—your love. Yes! Donot contradict me ! 
It is true ; perhaps it was only for a day, a week,—a month at longest,— 
but there was a time when you loved me. You cannot deny it.’ 

“You are very bold,” she said, trying to feign anger to hide her 
craven trembling. 

“Because I am desperate,” he said, striving to preserve his com- 


ure. 
“If you wish to be rid of me forever, tell me that you love the 
duke as you can love,—to the utmost,—and I will never trouble you 
ain. | 
“What right have you——” she began, still trying to seem 


angry 
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“ None at all ; but at least you know how tosilence me. Will you 
say the words ?” 

She looked at him with piteous eyes. 

“T like him,” she faltered ; “I admire him; I thought I should 
be happy with him,—as happy as one can be in this terrible world.” 

“© You thought. But what do you think, now ?” he persisted. 

Helen sank down on a low chair near her, and her tears fell 


fast. 
“Cruel!” she cried, in a muffled voice—‘ cruel! If you really 
loved me you would not torture me.” 

“ Torture?” he cried. ‘ What are you doing with me? Do you 
think I also am not weeping in my heart?” 

He stooped over her and laid his hand lightly over hers. 

“Forgive me,” he said, very gently. “ It is better as it is, perhaps,— 
better at least for you. Nine women out of ten would have chosen as 
you have done.” 

“There was no choice,” she sobbed. “ Would you have had me 
wait for a word from you, to live on a memory till all hope of happiness 
was over ?” 

“You are right,” he said, gravely. “It was too much to expect. 
I shall not add anything to your present trouble.” 

He once more turned, as if to go. 

Helen looked up, pale and tear-stained. 

sala What do you know of the duke?” she asked, faintly, like a tired 
child. 

' ot much; only what every one knows,—perhaps you as 
well. 

“Do you know him personally ?” 

“Very slightly.” ai . 

“You did not like him?” 

“T had no feeling either way for him.” 

“ He is not a bad man ?” 

“T do not know what your standard of goodness is. He was like 
most other men,—good al bad mixed.” 

“T have seen nothing in him which is not good,” said Helen. 

“That is well. I hope he will make you very happy. When is 
the wedding to take place?” 

“On the 31st. The duke is away at present,—in Canada.” 

She spoke more easily now, and Pistorius’s usual manner had re- 
turned to him. But for Helen’s distressed expression and the traces 
of tears round her eyes, there was nothing about either of them to hint 
that there had been a scene. 

“T shall be going to Washington in a day or two, and you to Eng- 
land, I suppose. e probably shall not meet again,” said the Dutch- 
man. 

“T wish you success,—and happiness,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Thank you,” he said, dryly. “The one, no doubt, will bring the 
other. And you—you will have everything which a woman likes most. 
I hope the new life will be satisfying.” 

He bowed, and, without offering her his hand, left the room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HELEN was dazed. 

The thing which had been least likely to happen had happened,— 
which is a way things have. 

Nothing was clear to her, for her mind was too numb still to 
grasp the situation,—like a frozen hand which can hold nothing. 
~ - Violet Clippingdale entered the room a quarter of an hour before 
the dinner-time, and found her still in her walking-dress, beside the fire. 

.“ Has your visitor been gone long ?” she asked. “I did not hear 
the door shut, so the children did not come down.” 

Helen looked at her with curiously blank eyes : 

‘“‘ He has been gone some time, I think. I don’t know. I kept 
no track of the time.” 

She pushed her hair off her forehead and passed her hand over her 
eyes, with the gesture of a very weary person. 

“You look very tired,” said Violet. “Are you going to dress 
after dinner ?”* 

“Dress? What for?” asked Helen, still blankly. ' 

“Why, for the opera, of course! What’s the matter? Have you 
been asleep ?” asked Violet, noticing something unusual in her sister’s 
manner. 

“No, but I think I should like to sleep,” said Helen. 

“You can dress after dinner ; but don’t give up the opera, our last 
one together for many a long day,” said Mrs. Clippingdale, settling 
her glistening robes about her, as she leaned back in the duke’s favorite 
chair. 

Helen rose languidly, and moved towards the door. 

Violet stooped to pick up a card which lay at her feet. She read 
the name on it, and her composure vanished. 

“Victor Pistorius!” she cried, starting up. “ What does this 
mean ?” 

‘“‘ Everything,—or nothing. I don’t know,” said Helen. 

“‘ What is that man doing here, Helen ?” 

“On his way to Washington.” 

“ With his wife?” 

“ He has no wife.” 

“No wife ? Then that paragraph in Galignani was a mistake ?” 

“Yes, 

“Qh, Helen! It is my fault.” 

She tried to take her sister in her arms. Helen motioned her 
gently away. 

“T can’t talk now. Some other time.” 

She passed out of the room, and left Violet in an agony of self- 
reproach, and also of unsatisfied curiosity, which is almost as bad. 

For a half-hour she and Horace, who presently entered, were deep 
in consultation and discussion, and at the end of that time Mrs, Silver- 
thorne returned dressed for the opera. 

Such was the awe that her looks inspired that neither of the Clip- 
pingdales dared to question her. 
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After dinner, during which conversation was somehow maintained, 
they went at once to the Metropolitan Opera-House, not liking to be 
among those who dawdle in towards the beginning of the second act. 

“ Everybody” was there,—some who were somebody, a good many 
who were nobody,—Jews and Christians, Germans and Americans, 
“ Knickerbocker” New-Yorkers and millionaires of yesterday ; and 
nearly all wore diamonds. 

Down-stairs were the people who really wanted to hear the music 
and who did not wear diamonds. 

Among these were Mrs. Waldron and Victor Pistorius, neither 
knowing that the other was in the house. 

Next to Valerie Waldron sat a loquacious middle-aged woman, 
who, surmising that her neighbor was a stranger, proceeded to enlighten 
her as to the celebrities present. She began by pointing out Mrs. Silver- 
thorne, who was to marry the Duke of Assingdon in a fortnight. 

“The one all in white, with reddish hair. Do you admire her?” 
asked the lady. 

Mrs. Waldron looked long and fixedly through her opera-glass at 
Helen’s face. There she saw youth, innocence, and much sweetness 
and sensibility ; but, dominating all, there was an expression of un- 
- mistakable unhappiness. The discovery gave her pleasure, for such 
women are capable of thriving on the carrion of dead hopes. Among 
all the women in that vast house to-night, not one was so much stared 
at as Helen Silverthorne,—the woman who in a fortnight was to be an 
English duchess. 

Some people sdid, “Lucky woman! She ought to be happy!” 
One young girl said to herself, “ I’m prettier than she is, but I shall 
make no such match as that.” But an old lady who had this world 
behind her and a new one in near prospect sighed, and said, ‘‘ Poor 
young creature! she is very unhappy.” 

Meanwhile, Helen sat unflinchingly in the front of the box. She 
was fair and lovely to look upon, though her vivacity and sprightly 
charm were, for to-night, frozen. In her auburn hair was a diamond 
star, and there were pearls around her throat; but the duke’s jewels 
were at home. 

She was at the opera simply because she dreaded to be alone., It 
was easier to sit still and cover her heart’s tumult with silence than to 
face the struggle which must come in time. There are hours in every 
life, even the most sheltered, when it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that the soul is pierced with a pang as keen asa veritable sword-thrust. 
It may be caused by remorse for sin, by grief at parting, by the death 
of one we love, by the more terrible life of one who should be dead ; 
but, whatever the cause, the result brings something akin to temporary 
madness. 

As Helen sat in the glare of the lights, absolutely motionless, the 
facts of her position arranged themselves, and stood out clearly for her 
inspection. 

The principal fact, which again and again asserted itself and in- 
sisted on a hearing, was that while Pistorius lived and loved her she 
could not marry the duke. But how to tell Assingdon ?—how to face 
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the world, which was watching her so closely, ready to-day to worship 
her success, or to-morrow to fling mud at her discomfiture ? 

__ Part of this world, in the person of Bertie Weston, straggled into 
the box after the second act. He liked to be seen on the crest of the 
social wave, and so paid his court to the embryo duchess. 

“ How is your grace to-night ?” he said, jocosely. ‘You shouldn’t 
look so lugubrious. People will say the duke’s gone back on you.” 

“So he has,” said Helen, trying to smile. “ He is in Canada, with 
the Governor-General.” 

“Aha! How swell we are! Tell me about your new gowns. Do, 
that’s a dear. I’ve got a bet with a girl that you'll be married in 
white. She says gray. Now, which is it?” pursued Bertie, enjoying 
his conspicuous place beside Helen, where all the house could see him. 

“Tell her black. And go and talk to Violet. Do, Bertie. I’ve 
an excruciating headache,” said Helen. 

“You'll have to talk, for here comes the’foreign gent I saw outside. 
He was asking for this box.” And Mr. Weston retired to the rear as 
Pistorius entered. 

“Who is he?’ whispered Bertie to Violet; “and where does he 
come from ?” 

Violet was so absorbed in watching the Dutchman that she scarcely 
answered. 

Helen gave Pistorius her hand, and at once presented him to Mrs, 
Clippingdale. Horace was away paying visits on his own account. 

After a courteous word or two, Violet magnanimously transferred 
her attention to Bertie, and Pistorius had a chance to speak a few words 
to Helen. 

“Was it very wrong of me to come?” he asked, softly. ‘TI could 
not keep away.” i 

She inclined her head, but said nothing. 

“‘ Does that mean yes, or no?” he asked. “I wanted to beg your 
pardon for the pain I caused you to-day. I have been since—miserable 
—ah, most miserable! Will you forgive me?” 

“Yes,” said Helen. “I do not blame you.” 

“ Am I to see you once again before I go?” he asked. 

“Yes; but leave me now. I cannot talk with these people looking on.” 

“ And I—I know I never can hide my feelings,” he said. ‘“ You 
will see me again? When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Then au revoir.” His voice suddenly broke, and he whispered 
piteously, like a child, “Oh, Helen, be kind to me!” 

Her heart leaped towards him as he said these words, and she was 
strengthened. Pistorius stayed five or ten minutes, talking with Mrs. 
Clippingdale. As he left the box outside the door, one of the ushers 
met him and handed him a card. 

“A lady sent you this,” he said. 

It was a visiting-card. On one side was engraved “ Mrs. Oswald 
Waldron.” On the other was written, in pencil, “ If M. Pistorius will 
call on Mrs. Waldron at three o’clock to-morrow at the Hotel Victoria, 
he will hear something of interest to himself,” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Nogopy who knew anything about the Duke of Assingdon was 
ignorant of Mrs. Waldron’s existence. 

The first serious difficulty which arose in the ducal household was 
caused, so said the world, by this lady; and the difficulty became in 
course of time so serious that the duchess left Horbury Castle and de- 
clared that she would not live under the same roof that sheltered the 
duke. 

The story was very old; and the attachment as it became venerable 
assumed almost an air of respectability. The duchess, after several 
years of practical widowhood, died suddenly of a pulmonary complaint, 
and the world at once said that Mrs. Waldron would be the next 
incumbent. That was what Mrs. Waldron herself said. But the 
duke was tired of her and of the whole foolish affair, and had no in- 
tention of pinning himself down by promises. He therefore made 
Valerie agree to a six months’ absolute separation. She was to remain 
quietly in any part of the world which might seem most agreeable to 
her, while he “looked about a bit and pulled himself together.” This 
proposition was not made in a very high-handed way ; for some inex- 
plicable reason Assingdon was under Mrs. Waldron’s thumb, or he 
would have evaded her long ago and have been really a very reputable 
member of a society whose claims to consideration are not always based 
on its reverence for morality. 

He put the case before the golden-haired lady very much:as a blun- 
dering school-boy asks for a holiday. 

She was too sure of him to object, for she knew what was holding 
them together long after passion had fled. 

So he began to travel about, and Mrs. Waldron lived sedately in a 
house in Scotland which had belonged to her late husband. 

When Pistorius received the card and read the message on it he 
was surprised. He had seen Mrs. Waldron and talked with her once 
for a few moments in Berlin, during a visit to that capital of Assingdon 
and Co. The fact of her being in New York at this critical moment 
seemed to promise something remarkable—he couldn’t guess what—in 
the development of the case. He therefore set himself seriously to 
work to surmise her reasons for communicating with him, and tried to 
prepare himself for the encounter on the morrow. 

At three o’clock precisely he reached the Hotel Victoria, and in a 
few minutes was ushered into the presence of Mrs. Waldron. 

She was standing at the window, looking out,—evidently veiling 
her impatience, for as he entered she turned with a suddenness not in 
keeping with her usual manner. 

The room was full of the odor of violets,—a flower always asso- 
ciated in Pistorius’s mind with Helen. He resented their presence in 
the room of this other woman, who wore a great bunch of them in her 
breast. She stood, tall and straight, every line of her figure indicated 
by the simple but perfect gown she wore. The bright sunlight flowed 
in and glorified her golden hair ; but it revealed, too, with pitiless im- 
partiality, that her youth was but a memory. 
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Pistorius bowed very low, from the waist, after the Continental 
manner, When he raised himself his face was like a mask, though a 
smiling one. 

“You do not remember me, of course, M. Pistorius,” said Mrs. 
Waldron, in a charming voice, which seemed to belong to the season © 
of violets. 

“You accuse me unjustly, madam,” said the Dutchman, gallantly. 

She motioned him to a chair, and seated herself with her back to 
the window. He saw that he was to be interviewed and narrowly 
observed as well. ; 

“Where was it, then, that we met?” she asked, in golden tones, 
“If you can tell me that, I shall believe that you remember me.” 

“It was,” said Pistorius, casting his large eyes towards the ceiling, 
as though the story were frescoed on it,—‘ it was about nine o’clock 
on an evening in September two years ago. You were walking in the 
garden of Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, between the acts. The opera was 
* Faust,’ Madame Nordica was the Gretchen. Now do you believe me?” 

“ Perfectly,” she said, with a laugh. “ What a marvellous memory ! 
Do you know with whom I was talking as you came up?” 

Pistorius looked intently into space and knitted his black mobile 
brows, as if in an agonized effort to remember. 

“It was—yes, it must have been—but was it? Yes, I have it! 
The Duke of Assingdon! It must have been he! He presented me 
to you, madam; therefore I am an ingrate to forget him. Yes, it 
was the duke.” 

“You really should have gone on the stage. That bit of forget- 
fulness was perfectly done,” said Mrs. Waldron, laughing. 

Pistorius showed the edges of his superb teeth, but said, with 
gravity, “One has to remember so many languages that names some- 
times escape one’s memory.” 

“Nothing really escapes yours, I fancy. Do you know I have 
always remembered you as a remarkable man?” 

“ Really !” exclaimed he, with a guttural roll of the r which made 
the word very impressive. 

“Yes: you are not in the least commonplace. One wearies so of 
what is! You are different ; and then, too, I believe you to be a man 
of honor.” 

Pistorius began to enjoy himself extremely. He loved having 

-his curiosity piqued, and he could not for the life of him divine at this 
early stage what Mrs. Waldron wanted. 

“ Really, madam,” he said, with a deprecatory gesture and a slight 
elevation of the shoulders, “you flatter me! All this I may possibly 
be, but how could you—even you—have discovered it in five minutes?” 

“T am much cleverer than I seem, and much quicker also. Be- 
sides, I have heard of you. When the duke saw you that evening, 
he said, ‘ Here comes the most amusing man in Berlin.’” 

Pistorius dropped his eyes. 

‘“That was indeed a compliment,” he said, modestly, “ from a man 
of his grace’s wit.” 

“Come! I said you are a man of honor; but you are really a 
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frightful humbug too. You know very well that the duke has no 
more wit than one of his own horses.” 

“ Horses have enough wit to win prizes,” said Pistorius. 

A sudden color flushed Valerie’s face. 

“You are thinking of the prize that Assingdon has won,” she 
said, with a change of tone. “It is of her that I wish to speak.” 

“What can you possibly have to say of her?” he asked, with a 
sudden sternness in his dark, expressive face. 

“T have told you,” answered Mrs. Waldron, “that I am quick,— 
that I fly to conclusions, and discover more in five minutes than some 
people do in a lifetime. I saw you last night in Mrs, Silverthorne’s 
box. My glass was strong enough to show me every line of your face, 
every gesture, and you know how expressive your movements are; 
you are a born actor. In a moment I saw that you loved that woman, 
and that she was unhappy. I saw her imploring glance at you, and 
could almost hear your words in reply. In the few moments that 
you lingered talking to the others, I wrote the message and sent it 
to you. Will you deny the truth of what I say ?” 

“No, because no denial would weaken your belief in your powers 
of observation,” said Pistorius. 

The suddenness of the attack had surprised even him, adroit and 
— as he was. 

or a moment this curious pair were silent. She, fair and intensely 
still, even when most excited, moved not a muscle. He, dark, fervid, 
intensely alive at all points, full of gestures and power of facial ex- 
pression, was also for that moment still. Then, as though he had just 
decided something in his own mind, he said, “Suppose that what you 
say is true: what then?” 

“Then,” said Valerie, “ you can prevent this marriage. I can tell 
you something which, when Mrs. Silverthorne knows it, will make her 
turn from the duke with loathing.” 

Pistorius’s intense interest visibly relaxed. 

“T doubt it,” he said. “The wedding is to take place in a fort- 
vight. N o woman would have the courage to break with him at this 

ate day. . 

“ Any good woman would; and Mrs. Silverthorne looks good. 
You think me sentimental? Not in the least; but I can tell a good 
woman when I see one.” 

The move was cunningly planned. The blood mounted to the 
man’s face. 

“‘ Good !”” he said, in a deep, vibrating voice, thrilling with feeling : 
“she is as pure as heaven, and as far from me !” 

Mrs. Waldron smiled slightly. 

“Heaven is sometimes nearer than we think. You may overrate 
her distance, though not her purity. I have sent for you to help me. 
It is well that both should be free from disguises. We have practically 
the same end in view,—to prevent Assingdon’s marriage with Mrs. 
Silverthorne. Iam the only person on earth who has an absolute hold 
on the duke. It has bound us together for years, and I intend that it 


shall do so until the end.” 
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“Then what need of me have you?” 

“T prefer that you should be the means of breaking off the en- 
gagement, for several reasons. One is that I do not care to have any 
intercourse with Mrs. Silverthorne. Then, Assingdon is away for 
some days, I can’t communicate with him until it would be too late. 
It only rests with you to decide whether you will hear my secret. I 
trust you: you are a man of honor.” 

“T have never felt so certain of it as now when you tell me s0,” 
said Pistorius, with semi-seriousness, He was inclined to treat the 
whole thing as an attempt on Mrs. Waldron’s part to use him for her 
own ends. She saw that she had failed to convince him, and was 
naturally annoyed. 

“You think that I am deceiving you, and that I exaggerate my 
power,” she said. 

“‘Not at all: to be suspicious of you would be unmanly, and to 
exaggerate your power would be impossible.” 

“ You waste time in compliments,” said Mrs. Waldron. ‘ What 
I want is not flattery, but your serious attention and co-operation. I 
can soon convince you of the importance of my secret.” 

“TI am serious,” said Pistorius. 

“Very well. Give me your word of honor that what I tell you 
shall be known only to you and to Mrs. Silverthorne.” 

She leaned forward and looked into his face with a sort of eager- 
ness. Her calmness was gone, and she trembled. 

His curiosity took fire. 

“T promise you, on my word of honor,” he said. “Tell me.” 

Her hands were tightly clasped together. Her slim figure bent still 
nearer to him; and the next words were spoken in an intense whisper : 

“The Duke of Assingdon is a murderer.” 

At the last word she sprang to her feet and stood with her hand 
over her eyes. 

“ How awful it sounds!” she said. “I never said those words 
before.” 

As for Pistorius, he was all but petrified with pure astonishment at 
the turn the conversation had taken. 

When he found power to speak, it was in words of incredulity. 

“You are surely amusing yourself with me?” he said. “This is a 
jest, well acted.” 

“A jest !” she cried, indignant, her eyes wide open and fixed upon 
him. “ Where—how, in my wildest dreams, could I conceive such 
a thing? Do I look like a woman who is amusing herself?” 

N 0,” he said, very soberly. “Tell me, for God’s sake, what you 
mean. 

“ Just this,” she said: “he is a murderer. Ten years ago he killed 
my husband.” 

“ Under what circumstances?” asked Pistorius. 

“In Scotland. They were shooting together. The duke thought 
that my husband stood between him and me. In those days Assing- 
don had a passion for me beyond anything, and he was mad with 
jealousy. One morning, on the moors, those two were apart from 
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the rest. The devil must have entered into Assingdon, and he shot 
Arthur, not absolutely in cold blood,—it had not been planned, I do 
believe. It passed as an accident: only one of the keepers had any 
suspicion, and he died soon after.” 

“ By the same hand ?” asked Pistorius. 

“No, no! How could you think it? The duke is not a common 
assassin,” she said, hastily. 

“ A very uncommon one.” He looked with cold horror at the 
woman before him. 

“So this is the man whom you wish to have bound to you for 
life ?” he asked. 

“To whom should he be bound but to me?” she said, defiantly. 
“Was it not for me that he stained himself with crime?” 

“ At your instigation, perhaps?” said Pistorius. 

“No,” she a, without resentment. “I was unhappy with my 
husband, but I never dared to think of his murder.” 

Pistorius had seen something of the world, but this woman’s way 
of looking at life froze his blood. 

“ And so,” he said, “the duke knew, no doubt, that you were tired 
of your husband, and that if he put him out of the way he had 
nothing to fear from you? How did he tell you of this?” 

“ He never did, in so many words. I guessed it,” she said. 

“Then what if you guessed wrongly? It may, after all, be 
untrue.” 

“TI know him too well. He was a changed man after that day.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“ Before, I had ruled him through his love for me. Afterwards he 
was afraid to cross me.” 

‘“* How, then, did he break away from you? Had you no compact 
with him, no promise of marriage ?” 

“ Yes ; and he has been fool enough to try to break it.” 

“But could you injure him? You have no convincing proof of 
his guilt.” 

“T could not, of course, convict him legally,” she said, “but I 
could ruin him in the eyes of the world.” 

“Tam not so sure. He has a position hard to ruin; and the pub- 
lic might not believe your charge against him.” 

“Tt will be only too ready to believe ill of any one,” she said. 

Pistorius had been standing before Mrs. Waldron. He now turned 
and walked rapidly up and down the room. 

“ Horrible ! horrible !’ he murmured to himself. ‘“ And this man 
is to be Helen’s husband !” 

Mrs, Waldron overheard him. 

“ He is not to be her husband. Do not suffer on that score. If 
you do not go to her, J will,” she said, resolutely. 

It occurred to Pistorius that he had an appointment with Helen 
that afternoon. He certainly could not keep it with this awful secret 
weighing him down. 

“ Will you give me writing-materials?” he asked ; “I must send a 
note at once; and meanwhile I shall consider what to do.” 
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Mrs. Waldron pointed to the table, where pens, ink, and paper 
were in readiness. He sat down and wrote a few words explaining 
that unforeseen events kept him from seeing Mrs. Silverthorne until 
the next day. 

Then he rose, and prepared to depart. 

“T have no words in which to speak to you, Mrs. Waldron,” 
he said. “You must excuse my silence.” He moved towards the 
door. 

“You make no promise ?” she asked. 

“None beyond the one already made. I must have time to 
think.” 

“You will do what I wish,” she said, with a cold smile. “I know . 
human nature. I am not afraid.” 

Without another word he left the room. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


HELEN SILVERTHORNE knew that before the hour for Pistorius’s 
visit she must come to some decision. 

As to the nature of that decision there was little room for 
doubt. 

She felt that to fulfil her engagement with the duke would be an 
injustice to him,'and for herself little short of a crime. Though the 
inducements which the marriage held out to her had been at first too 
brilliant to resist while she considered herself deserted by Pistorius, the 
sudden knowledge of his fidelity entirely changed the aspect of affairs. 
For her to see Pistorius was to experience all the old charm,—the self- 
abandonment which makes love fascinating. Whether she could 
safely hope for happiness in the future was a question only to be solved 
by time. 

é The duke was certainly likable, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
even lovable ; but since the return of Pistorius, Helen wondered how 
she could have contemplated a union with Assingdon. 

On the morning after the opera she sat down to write to him. 
Somehow the truth must be broken to him. Trusting to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, she plunged into the subject at once, telling him 
precisely what her feelings were, how much she liked and esteemed 
him,—too much, indeed, to lead him into a loveless marriage,—how 
she deplored her own weakness in the beginning in having yielded to 
his entreaties and in having blinded herself to her evident duty in the 
matter. She begged him to forgive her, to sail away without seeking 
to see her, to forget, if he had magnanimity enough, the insult she had 
put upon him. 

‘Her tears blurred the words as she wrote them. When the letter 
was posted she felt that she had done all that could be done, and re- 
signed herself to await the hour when Pistorius might reasonably be 
ex 


She was glad to take Violet into her confidence. It'would have 
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been useless to attempt any deception, and the support of an affection- 
ate and sensible woman is invaluable in such a crisis. Violet gave one 
natural sigh for the departing ducal glories, and then set herself to the 
work of soothing and sustaining her unhappy sister. Like all true 
women, she bowed to Love and acknowledged his arbitrary powers. 
Why Helen loved Pistorius she couldn’t imagine, but that she did, 
was enough. 

Horace said it was a bad business,—extremely embarrassing,—rough 
on the duke, and terrible for Helen; still, he added, it might have 
been worse, if Pistorius had turned up after the wedding instead of 
before. Thus these three strove to comfort one another ; and the hour 
for Pistorius’s visit drew near. 

But, as we know, he did not come. 

Before five o’clock a note arrived which told Helen, in very few 
words, that she need not expect him until the next day. Twenty-four 
hours to wait! It was an unwelcome reprieve. When it came, Helen 
was crouching on a low seat before the leaping wood fire in the drawing- 
room. In all her misery, woman-like, she had tried to look her best 
for the man she loved. The cheerful flames lent color to her neutral- 
tinted velvet draperies and shone on her white hands and ruddy hair. 
But they showed, too, that her eyes were sunken and her cheeks burn- 
ing with unnatural crimson. 

No lamps were lighted to spoil the lovely effects of the firelight. 
The pink walls glowed and kindled in the radiance. The great palm 
in a dusky corner cast grotesque shadows on the low ceiling. All her 
surroundings spoke of warmth and cheer, while within was a cold 
faintness which sickened her. 

As she sat, very still, with the note in her hands, there came a ring 
at the door-bell, a rush of cold air, a pleasant hearty voice in the hall. 
In another moment the door burst open, and Assingdon was in the 
room. On the threshold he paused for an instant, peering through 
the half-dusk as if he saw nothing clearly. Then, with a quick 
ejaculation, he sprang towards her and would have taken her into his 
arms, 

“ My darling !” he cried, “I’ve come back! You must forgive me; 
I couldn’t stay away. It was awful without you.” 

He had come in, not even waiting, in his impatience, to remove his 
fur-lined great-coat. 

“T arrived a few minutes ago,” he said, “and hurried here. Aren’t 
you glad to see me?” 

She had gone deadly pale, and stood with her eyes fixed upon him 
in sheer terror. It was that look which seemed to compel him to 
come no nearer. As his eyes became accustomed to the firelight he 
saw how changed she was. 

“Good God, Helen!” he cried! “what has happened? Are you 
ill? My poor child! How white you are!” 

“Oh, Assingdon, forgive me!” she wailed, giving way, and sink- 
ing back into her seat beside the fire. ‘I did not know you were 
coming. My letter,—you did not get it——” 

“Not a word,” he said. ‘“ What is the meaning of this? I hurry 
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back to you,—for I was miserable without you,—I come here to see 
the woman I love,—who is to be my wife,—and you will not let me 
touch you! you ask me to forgive you! What do you mean?” 

She shivered under his anger, and felt it to be just. 

“T have written Oh, you should not have come! I cannot 
tell you,” she said, almost with a moan. 

“ Helen,” he said, in a calmer voice, though with evident effort at 
self-control, “look at me, and try to speak like a rational woman. I 
did not mean to frighten you. Let me know the worst.” 

He put out his hand to raise her; but she, ignoring it, got up 
slowly and wearily and stood before him like a frightened child. 

As he looked at her, his heart sickened, for he knew that the end 
had come,—knew that he loved her as he had never loved any other 
woman. ' 

“You are right to be angry,” she said, with eyes castdown. “T 
deserve it all. I, who have humiliated you, must in my turn suffer. 
Oh, Assingdon, I have wronged you bitterly. It was partly in igno- 
rance. It would be far worse to go on: there is time to draw back. 
Oh, it is all a hideous mistake——” She broke off from sheer failure 
of voice. 

“There is another man,” he said, with grim quietness, ‘“ What is 
his name?” 

“Let me tell you first,” she cried, eagerly, “how it happened. I 
once—long ago—I told you—I did not deceive you—that I knew 
some one—some one that I loved,—oh, really loved. I like you, I 
esteem you; but—forgive me—it is not love.” 

Her face was transfigured in the firelight. Her timidity was gone, 
for she was not thinking of herself. 

“Go on,” said the duke. 

“T thought this man had forgotten me. Why should he not? We 
had met so seldom. We had no right to love each other, then. So, 
when you came to me, I so wanted to be happy! life had so disap- 

inted me! and there was a craving in me always for happiness! 

ou persuaded me, and I1—wicked woman that I was—let myself be 
persuaded. I was desperate; I saw youth slipping away,—a youth 
full of disappointment. Then I put back the thought of that other 
man. I believed him faithless: the whole thing seemed a dream. 
You were just such a man as a woman could fancy; and all would 
have gone well; but——” ‘ 

“The other man has been here!’’ he broke in, fiercely, 

“He came,” she said, her eyes far away, and a wonderful light in 
them, “the day you left me. He told me how he had waited and 
hoped, hoped and waited, for two years; he did not even know that I 
was free. He meant only to see me for a few moments, and then go 
away and see me no more.” 

“You love this man,” said Assingdon, hoarsely. “That look, 
those tones, have never been for me. Who is he, that has ruined my 
happiness ?” 

“Oh, you will not see him? There must be no quarrel! I would 
rather die than see you two together,” she pleaded. 
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“ Am I such a ruffian as to fight a man because you love him ?” he 
asked. “TI hate the man,—I’m not noble and magnanimous,—lI hate 
him; he has taken you from me; but that only shows that you are for 
him, not me.” 

“Oh, Assingdon! I was afraid that you might kill him!” she 
said. 

The duke put his hand suddenly to his eyes. 

“Not that! Not that!” he murmured. 

“ And you will not see Pistorius?” she said. 

He turned and faced her suddenly. 

“ Pistorius?” he'cried. ‘Is that the man?” 

Helen bowed her head in assent. 

“ Have you thought what you are doing?” he asked. “ When this 
frenzy of passion is over, will you be happy? What do you know of 
this man? What guarantee have you that he will compensate for 
what you are giving up? You have lived long enough to know the 
value of what I can give you. Will life with this obscure foreigner 
content you?” 

“I do not know,” she said, sadly. “That is the wretched part of 
it. I must grieve and injure you—I must humiliate myself—for an 
uncertainty.” : 

A faint hope appeared to Assingdon. He pressed his slight ad- 

vantage. 
“You acknowledge it!” he said, eagerly. “You are running a 
frightful risk. I, at least, can give you what I promise. You know 
in marrying me that you will have certain advantages. On the other 
hand, you know nothing of Pistorius. He isn’t even an Englishman. 
You are not a child, to be carried away by the momentary magnetism 
of a man like that. You own that you are not indifferent to me. I 
will be kindness itself. I will care for your children as if they were 
my own. You will grow to love me. Oh, Helen, I implore you, 
think twice before you give me up for this man!” 

There had been a time when this appeal would have moved her. 
But she was past it. 

“TI acknowledge the uncertainty,” she said, calmly, “but I cannot 
hesitate. I have injured you enough already, and, if you never forgive 
me, I cannot blame‘you ; but, whether for happiness or misery, I love 
Pistorius, and to marry you would be a crime.” 

“Other people have committed crimes and have prospered,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“Yes,—outwardly ; but I would not prosper. Remorse would 
kill me,” she answered. 

“Tt does not kill,” said the duke, with a sudden vehemence which 
she did not understand. “ And so,” he added, more quietly, “I have 
lost you. Helen, do you know that I love you very dearly ?” 

“T know it,” she said, humbly. 

“ And you send me away for the sake of this Dutch fellow! Well, 
God grant it may make you happy! I tell you I am not generous 
and forgiving,—far from it,—but I think my spirit is broken. Years 
ago I would have killed the man, or else myself; but I am past that 
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now. If you ever need a friend,—and perhaps you may, for it’s a 
strange, awful world, where no one can count on anything,—send for 
me, and I'll stand by you.” 
Helen’s tears were falling quietly. She put out her hand to him, 
and he clasped it closely for a moment. 
“Good-by,” he said, in a choking whisper. ‘“Good-by.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


Two weeks after, half a dozen persons were seated in Mrs. Wood’s 
house around the tea-table. Bertie Weston was there, because no 


' tea-party could do without him. Diana Jackson was also present, 


because she had accepted her own invitation. Her admirer, Bobby 
Vernon, was there because she was. The subject of conversation 
seemed an absorbing one, for there was more animation than usual in 
the shrill feminine voices, as they prattled over the teacups. 

“She was married in her going-away dress,—a very quiet gray 
cloth,” said Mrs. Wood. “Poor dear! I hope she may be happy.” 

“With a Dutch Creole!” sniffed Bertie. “It’s asin and a shame! 
The worst of it is, she’s got to live in Washington, where the whole 
story is known. What a come-down! He’s got about a thousand 
dollars a year, I suppose. Queer taste on her part.” 

“She loves him,” said Mrs. Wood, rathersolemnly. “ Dear Helen! 
I should have liked to see her a duchess.” 

“Will the rights of the story never be known?” asked one girl, 
who had not spoken before. 

“Oh, there wasn’t much mystery,” said Mrs. Wood. “ M. Pistorius 
was an old friend, and appeared just in time to stop the marriage. I 
feel sorry for the duke, I must say.” 

“T feel sorry for myself,” said Bertie: “I shall have to make fresh 
plans for the summer, now that Horbury Castle isn’t open to me.” 

Amidst general laughter, Miss Jackson rose to go. The patient 
Bobby sprang to his feet and awaited her commands. 

“TI guess I know something you don’t,” she said, addressing the 

arty. 
. “What's that ?” they cried, eagerly. 

“The dook’s engaged to be married to Mrs. Waldron.” 

And without further remark she walked out. 

So great were the soreness of her spirit and her desire for comfort 
that before she reached the Bassetts’ house she had promised to be 
Mrs. Bobby Vernon. 


That evening in the sitting-room of a hotel in Washington Madame 
Pistorius sat with her husband. 

He was radiant with happiness. The prize for which he had 
never dared to hope had come to him at last, and, to do him justice, he 
appreciated it. He knew that, whatever the future might bring, one 
fact could never be reversed,—Helen had loved him enough. to give up 
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a duke for his sake; and he rejoiced. that she need never know Assing- 
don’s terrible secret. As for her, she was weary with the lon ae 
and excitement, and tried to give herself up to the peace and hope of 
the present. 

“Our marriage was made in heaven,” he said, as he sat looking 
into her face with her hand in his. ““ Events have proved it; for look 
how nearly I lost you, and yet you are mine, and nothing can spoil 
our happiness.” 

“Hush!” she said; “do not tempt fate! The present is very 
sweet, though we have reached it through so much pain. Yet, after 
all, who can tell what happiness is?” 


THE END. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE TIDE. 


NE of the most astute men whom I have ever known—astute in 
addition to many better qualities—was the late Samuel Wilber- 
force, Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of Winchester. He carefully 
watched the tendencies of his time, and wished to ascertain the religious 
party bias of the many young men with whom he was brought in con- 
tact. One day he said to a young curate, “ Pray, Mr. Edwards, do 
you consider that you belong to the High Church or to the Low 
Church?” “That,” answered the young Levite, “depends on the 
state of the tide.” 

That young man was astute enough to become a bishop in his time. 
Certainly very much depends upon the state of the tide. Waiters upon 
Providence are, to a great degree, waiters on the tide. They are quick 
to discern when the tide has turned and when it is on the ebb or flow. 
Of course there are men who are all the other way,—men who, Cato- 
like, prefer the conquered to the conquering cause, who go with minor- 
ities, who sympathize with lost causes, who cling to sinking ships. 
But that is not the general way in which the business of the world is 
carried on. It could hardly be carried on at all on such a system. 
The arrangements of most men are dependent on the state of the tide. 
People watch the tidal waters, and they calculate that it is only a 
matter of time and the flow will succeed the ebb. This year at the 
Royal Academy there was a picture of some hungry-looking youths 
who were waiting for the turn of the tide. Lord Salisbury pleasantly 
said that the picture reminded him of his political opponents who were 
similarly waiting for a turn of the tide. Of course after a season the 
ins go out and the outs come in. Only in the political sphere one 
cannot calculate with the precision of exact science. “ Never resign,” 
George the Third once said to his ministers ; “for if once you go out, 
only the Almighty knows when you will ever get in again.” Never- 
theless it would not be difficult to show—though I am not going to 
argue it out on the present occasion—that there is a kind of tidal law 
that regulates the movements of parties and opinions. 

’ But our humble dissertation must rest on a physical basis. We 

must speak physically, as well as metaphysically, of the tides. I am 
using the word metaphysics in its original sense. It is sometimes a 
hard word for the uncultivated intelligence. It is said that Whitefield 
made his hearers weep by the way in which he pronounced the word 
‘‘ Mesopotamia,” and there was one good old lady who was similarly 
moved when she heard the word “ spe oo eel from the lips of her 
favorite preacher. Being pressed to explain what she understood by 
the word, she answered that the gospel was both meat and physic. Of 
course the real history of the word is that Aristotle having written his 
book on Physics produced another to which he assigned no title, but 
which is known as the one coming after the Physics;—that is, the 
Metaphysics. So, acting on this precedent, I take up the subject of the 
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tide literally before I proceed to some reflections that will arise there- 
after—metaphysically. 

It is said that the two great problems laid up for us in nature, the 
unsealing of which secrets the world awaits, are the utilizing of the 
treasures of sunshine stowed up in the sands of the deserts and the 
utilizing of the force of the tides. A little has been done in this 
direction by the application of tidal force to electric lighting, an in- 
timation of what may yet be achieved by experimental philosophy. 
Note, too, the fact, not generally conceded, that the tide is universal. 
It performs its priestly office of ablution around all human shores, 
When I first stood by the Adriatic, years ago, it seemed without any 
tidal movement. But actual measurements taken at Venice and in 
various parts of the Mediterranean show that there is a regular though 
slight tidal movement. Of course, generally speaking, to all appear- 
ances the great inland sea is a vast tideless lake; but all the same it 
conserves the universality of the tidal law. When winds and seas are 
rough, when the waves come booming in on the rocks of the two 
Riviere, when we watch the long serried lines of the advancing billows, 
the illusion is complete; you can hardly distinguish the scene from the 
Atlantic. There are many persons who dwell greatly on the beauty 
of the comparatively tideless Mediterranean and can see no charm in 
the expanse of sand at low water. That wonderful man Lord Peter- 
borough may be cited as an instance in point,—the Peterborough of 
the War of Succession in Spain, the eccentric figure in the pages of 
Macaulay and Stanhope, the standing problem and puzzle of all the 
authorities, equally treated with invective and applause, and according 
to his latest biographer “a streak of phosphoric light trailing, full of 
illusions and full of charm, across fifty years of English annals, one 
of the most fantastically bright spirits that ever gayly dug holes for 
history to fill up.” This man had a romantic villa overlooking a little 
bay on Southampton Water. Over his gates he displayed flags and 
guns which he had brought back from Spain, and he had made a 
wilderness with shrubs and trees. But he made a rule of never 
allowing any one to come and see his place unless the tide was at its 
height. He considered that the whole effect depended on high water. 
A very different sort of man, long after his time, a holy poet, also 
lingered by Southampton Water, which suggested to him the lines so 
familiar to all the English-speaking races,— 


Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
Yon heavenly land from ours. 


But my lord Peterborough was not able to understand these things as 
we moderns do. We recognize the infinite charm that may be coexist- 
ent with low water. We should get the votes of the happy children 
who are busy with their castles and entrenchments on the sands. We 
see the children of larger growth clinging like zoophytes to the rocks 
and studying the natural aquaria in the pools. There are no brighter 
and livelier people than those who gather on the sands of our watering- 
places. Moreover, I often think that there is a moral meaning in 
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those breadths of sands and dunes, a prophetic and spiritual aspect.. I 
know that the waste will soon be covered by the advancing tide, that 
the splendor of the sea with that “innumerable playful smile” of old 
Zéschylus will brim the whole expanse and bring barks of pleasure, 
traffic, and passage to the strand ; so as I think of the waste places of 
~ humanity, of continent and island shrouded in gloom but waiting for 
the light of their morning, I remind myself of the “sound of many 
waters” and think of the bright tide of heroic achievement and 
heavenly hope that shall fill ms irradiate the expanse “as the waters 
cover the sea.” 
I suppose every one recollects Shakespeare’s lines,— 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,— 


and recognizes how the reef of Shakespeare is true to fact and 
life. Many a man who looks back upon his history may discern that 
there was for him a turn of the tide that floated him on to security and 
prosperity. It may have been a trifling circumstance, but it meant the 
turn of the tide, and that meant everything. So I have heard of men 
being cut off by the tide when on a rock, and the tide rose, as they 
straightened themselves in the crevice of the rock, till the water rose to 
the knees, to the waist, and then crept up the waistcoat button by button. 
But it never rose above the topmost button ; the tide turned, and linger- 
ing safety came at last. “Yes,” said a very distinguished man to me, 
‘i t went on with my work for many years picking up very small worms 
for my children, and then at last I struck ‘ile,’ and the money began to 
pour in by thousands of pounds.” I knewa young lady who was under- 
study to a prima donna. It was the dream of her life that something 
should happen to the prima donna,—-a fall, or a fever, or an influenza: 
nothing serious, but enough to disable her for the opera,—that she 
might have her chance. And the chance came at last, as it does to those 
who wait. You were going along the street, and you turned intoa by- 
way and you met the old friend who secured you a berth which was 
just what you wanted ; or you happened to stay a few days in a country 
arate where you met the young beauty who has since made the hap- 
a of your life; or you sent in an article to a great journal which 

appened to be precisely the thing that hit the public taste at the time ; 
or you were travelling in a remote country, and you were able to doa 
service to a great man who sorely needed and greatly appreciated what 
you did; or you happened to take shares that have shot up into unpre- 
cedented value; and in such instances such things have proved the 
turning of threatening waves into a tide of prosperity. And when 
Fortune has begun to be bountiful to you, you are really in for a suc- 
cession of good things: everything you touch seems to turn to gold, 
until there is again a revolution of flood and ebb. And of course there 
is the contrast to all this. Looking back, you perceive how that a 
contrast has come to pass; that you had your chance and did not use 
it; that you took the wrong turning, that you made the false move, 
that you refused the Sibylline books till the Siby] offered them no more 
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at any price whatsoever, that you had a run of ill luck, and that you 
had to recognize—once more with Shakespeare—that sorrows and 
troubles come “in battalions.” 

This law of periodicity, this revolution of tides, might be strongly 
illustrated in many directions. The other day I was at Monte Carlo. 
I beg to say that I went there in my quality of moralist and philosopher, 
and not to risk napoleons, or even crowns, on the green cloth. I have 
known Monte Carlo, directly or indirectly, ever since it began its per- 
nicious history. Within living memory,—by which I only mean the 
memory of middle-aged people,—it was a green retreat by wave-beaten 
rocks, where tourists from Mentone and Nice came now and then for a 
picnic. The history of tragedy and sin which the place might unfold 
is appalling. The odd thing is that the Prince of Monaco, who is a 
good sort of man in a way and chiefly spends his unhallowed gains in 
building a cathedral at Monaco,—a scientific man, too, who has invented 
a deep-sea dredging apparatus which would have greatly assisted the 
cruise of the Challenger,—is apparently unable to discern the justice of 
any criticisms on the subject. In those marble saloons you meet your 
friends from every part of the world. It is possible to watch there the 
state of the tide in each phase of its condition among the gamblers. 
With some it is high water, with others it is very low water indeed. 
There is the man who has got a run of luck. His pockets are abso- 
lutely bulging with notes and coins. He tries to look impassible, but 
it does not quite do. The peculiar look he wears is never worn by a 
loser. And the loser looks impassible ; but if you are close to him and 
watch him closely you may detect a livid look and hear a sudden 
execration. With such a look a man may have disappeared beyond 
those gilded doors and have shot himself on the terrace. The report is 
that officials will run to the corpse and cram all the pockets with notes 
and gold, that it may not appear to be a suicide after losses at play. 
The bank itself,:though it is safe for enormous gains in the long 
run, fully recognizes that there may be a turn of the tide against it. 
Somehow it begins, once in a way,—not very often,—to steadily lose. 
People speak of breaking the bank, but I believe that this never really 
happens. Mrs. Partington was foolish enough to believe that she could 
mop out the Atlantic Ocean; but the bank will not fight against the 
tide. When at any table the losses have reached a very high figure, 
that bank will play no more that day. It prefers to wait for a change 
of the tide. This Monte Carlo is itself an instance of that tide in its 
full flow which we call fashion. And of all despotisms fashion is the 
most despotic. In the fever-height of the French Revolution, when 
the guillotine was busy every day, the theatres were always open, fashion 
was in full sway. All other fashionable winter resorts are in comparison 
with the Riviera in a great measure deserted, and in the Riviera Monte 
Carlo is supreme. The other day at the Café de Paris, just outside the 
Casino, the King and Queen of Saxony and their friends were at one 
table, the Prince of Wales and his friends at another, and the Marquis 
of Salisbury and his friends at a third. Yet my honest opinion is that 
Monte Carlo is the least healthy and beautiful of all that lovely tract of 
la petite Afrique. There are no lovely valleys, as at Nice and Mentone ; 
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there is quite a congestion through the place being overbuilt ; diphtheria 
and scarlatina have been found in the houses. You can only say that 
it is the very springtide of fashion. But let that Casino shrivel away 
(and, despite its fresh enlargement, there are some dubious signs on the 
horizon), there will be a going out of the tide, and once more, as in the 
days of yore, the fishermen may dry their nets on the rocks. 

To take another point of view. In every human life, in every 
human day, there is an alternation of the tides. I recognize in myself, 
and I believe that most people will recognize in themselves, that there 
is a high-water mark and a low-water mark. What bounding pulses, 
what rejoicing hearts, what magnificent energies, in the morning tides 
of youth and strength! And all through life there isa time of action, 
thought, origination,—high-water mark ; and a time of passivity and 
depression,—low-water mark. This gives force to Matthew Arnold’s 
fine axiom,— 


And tasks in hours of insight willed 
In hours of gloom can be fulfilled. 


I note in myself—though of course these moral tides vary—that in 
the very early hours of the dawning day and of the afternoon it is low- 
water mark. You wake up when in the chill dawn “slowly the case- 
ment grows a glimmering pane,”’—the time when the vital powers 
are at their lowest,—the time when most people die,—the time when 
hope itself is dejected, memories sad, and apprehensions keen. Then 
in the active pursuits of day the cheerful tide of life rolls up, the “an- 
fractuosities” of the mind, as old Johnson calls them, are bright with 
the sheen of the sunlit tide. But in the afternoon, when you are tired 
with your work, when your laziness or weakness finds you out, then 
you run down again ; you need food, rest, reparation. But when Even- 
ing lights her lamps and breathes her airs and flushes her skies, then 
you revive once more. The silvery tide is again at its full. 

That is a very touching passage in “ David Copperfield” in which 
Dickens makes that Christian hero, honest old Peggotty, discourse on 
the state of the tide. David goes to Yarmouth to see Barkis, who is 
at last dying of his rheumatism with his head on his box. “ People 
can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, “except when the tide is 
pretty nigh out. They can’t be born unless it’s pretty nigh in,—not 
properly born till flood. He’s a-going out with the tide. It’s ebb at 
half-arter three, slack water half an hour. If he lives till it turns he’]] 
hold his own till past the flood and go out with the next tide.” 

And then comes in one of the most touching bits of pathos, quite 
untouched by any of that mere sentimentality which so often mars his 

athos : 
ao Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered, with much awe and 
reverence, ‘They are both a-going out fast. 

“‘¢ Barkis, my dear,’ said Peggotty. 

‘ " ‘C. P. Barkis,’ he cried, pleasantly. ‘No better woman any- 
where. 

“Look, here’s Master Davy,’ said Peggotty, for he now opened his 
eyes. 
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‘“‘T was on the point of asking if he knew me, when he tried to 
stretch out his arm, and said to me distinctly, with a pleasant smile,— 

“¢ Barkis is willin’.’ 

“ And, it being low water, he went out with the tide.” 

Our greatest modern poet, as well as our greatest modern novelist, 
has had something to say of the tides. In his last volume, “ Demeter,” 
in which the octogenarian poet has ever so much of the fire and music 
of his best days, Lord Tennyson has his touching little poem, so 
worthily crowning the series, “Crossing the Bar.’ He notices the 

uliar condition of the tide as we have so often watched it at its 
full, with pellucid charm and amethystine coloring : 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep,— 
Too full for sound and foam,— 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


And who will not echo the noble music of the final aspiration ?— 


For though from out this bourn of time and space 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have passed the bar. 
F. Arnold, 





THE TETTIX. 


i's... and fragrant was the twilight falling 
Upon the wide sweep of the Argive plain, 
But, from the oleander copses calling, 
No night-bird voiced its immemorial pain. 


Yet, clear and sweet, harmonious and winning,— 
Bar intermingling with melodious bar,— 

The tireless tettix with its violining 
Filled all the sundown silence near and far. 





And we, who loved the blithe note of the cricket 
Beside the hearth when autumn days were bleak, 
Hearing this home-like sound from mead and thicket, 


Felt in our hearts a kinship for the Greek. 
Clinton Scollard. - 
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SOME COLONIAL LOVE-LETTERS. 


TRANGE it is that the maiden meditations of more than two cen- 
turies ago should have recently been brought to light in the love- 
letters of Dorothy Osborne, so full of womanly tenderness, so humorous, 
so grave and gay by turns, and so valuable for the spirited pictures they 
give of the life and personages of the day. 

Among stacks of dry-as-dust manuscripts, awaiting the discrimi- 
nating inspection of the antiquarian, are doubtless other letters of sen- 
timent worthy of the world’s reading, even if there are few equal in 
grace and style to those of the lovely mistress of Chicksands. A few 
such unknown or forgotten love-letters have come under the observa- 
tion of the writer,—among these some yellowed pages traced by the 
hand of William Penn and addressed to Hannah Callowhill, whose 
name is now handed down to Philadelphians by the street which bears 
her family name, but who was known to her contemporaries as a 
woman of strong character and noble qualities, well fitted to be a help- 
meet to the good Proprietary. These letters form pleasant reading for 
a leisure hour, not only on account of their quaint simplicity, but also 
because of the insight they give into the delicate and refined nature of 
the man who wrote them. 

We are wont to think of the founder of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania as a man deeply immersed in religious questions, in 
legal business, land surveys and titles,—indeed, in all that affected the 
welfare of the little colony that he established on the banks of the 
Delaware. To picture him as an ardent lover requires some imagina- 
tion, especially at a period when the early romance of his life was 
buried in the grave of his beloved Gulielma, and he figures on the 
pages of history as a widower, past middle age, with three children. 

et among his letters to his betrothed are some that glow with all the 
warmth and ardor of youthful affection, while, as befits a man of his 
years and position, they contain wise reflections on life, and passages 
marked by the prudence, the forethought, and the practical grasp 
that come with riper age; and always they are deeply and sincerely 
religious. 

This Quaker lover does not write a sonnet to the eyebrows of his 
mistress, nor does he say, like a modern widower whose billet doux has 
come under our notice, that he has “lost his married partner and would 
be glad to renew his loss.” He tells her, in grave and simple language, 
that it is for the qualities of her heart and mind that he loves her and 
desires to win her, as in the following written from Worminghurst, 
Penn’s English home, in 1695: 

“ And now let me tell thee, my Dearest, that tho’ there are many 
qualitys, for which I admire thee, as well as love thee, yet that of com- 
sep onge the unhappy is none of the least. And whatsoever pittys 

as love, for it springs out of the same soft ground ; and can never fail, 
as often as there is occasion to try it. That my Dearest H. has been 
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a mourner, a sympathizer, an inhabitant of dust, and so weaned from 
the common tastes of pleasure, that gratefy other Pallats, does so much 
exalt her character with me, that if this were all she brought, she must 
be a treasure to that happy man that has a Title to her. And since, 
by an unusual goodness, she has made it my Lot, it shall be as much 
my pleasure as she has made it my duty to make her constantly sensible 
how much I am so of my obligation to her.” 

One of the most tender of these missives includes some family de- 
tails about Billy’s* health, who “is lively yet tender” and has just had 
his hair cut, and winds up with the following description of a most un- 
romantic hamper which was intended as an offering to the beloved one: 

“T presume by the next wagon, there comes an Hamper directed 
to thy father, the Contents for thee. Viz 3 Gallons of light french * 
Brandy, one of wh’ pray present thy Mother. I ordered 2 Ibs of choc- 
olate to keep them company. My Daughter prays thee to accept of 3 
small pots of venson, that she says will keep well & are of her own 
manufacture, as were all the last. She is concerned her pig brawn was 
not ready we’h she fancys would not have been a disagreeable way of 
eating a pig, but another season will do. These are little things and 
yet would express tho’ meanly love that is great.” 

Was Letitia Penn’s brawn the same sort as that over which dear 
old Lamb waxed so eloquent in a letter to his friend Manning? It had 
been sent to him by the cook of Trinity Hall and Caius College, and 
he says of it, “’Tis of all my hobbies the supreme in the eating way. 
He might have sent sops from the pan, skimmings, crumpets, chips, 
hog’s lard, the tender brown judiciously scalped from a fillet of veal 
(dexterously replaced by a salamander), the tops of asparagus, fugitive 
livers, runaway gizzards of fowls, the eyes of martyred pigs, the red 
spawn of lobsters, leverets’ ears, and such pretty filchings common to 
cooks; but these had been ordinary presents, the every-day courtesies 
of dish-washers to their sweethearts. Brawn was a noble thought.” 

At another time William Penn is concerned about the health of his 
betrothed, and concludes his missive with an earnest recommendation to 
her to take some pills, that he sends her, at certain hours of the day, 
and a specified medicinal water, to be imbibed “three days before the 
full and changes of the moon.” 

It appears to have been a not unusual practice among lovers of this 
period to prescribe for their sweethearts, as we find Dorothy Osborne 
writing about some infusion of steel in which she drinks Sir William 
Temple’s health every morning. She vows that it makes her horribly 
ill, says that it is a “drench that would poison a horse,” and declines to 
continue its use unless her lover insists upon her doing so. In another 
of her charming letters she gives Sir William many directions about 
the care of his precious health, and even does a little quacking on his 
behalf, sending him a new medicine for his cold, of which she says, 
“?Tis like the rest of my medicines: if it do no good ’twill do no 





* William Penn, Jr., who grew up a gay young blade and distinguished 
himself by beating the watch and otherwise scandalizing the law-abiding citizens 
of old Philadelphia. 
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harm and ’twill be no great trouble to take a little on’t now and then; 
for the taste on’t as it is not excellent, so ’tis not very ill.” 

It is well that some of these old letters of sentiment and domestic 
life are left us, for did we not occasionally catch glimpses of the great 
men of the past penning tender messages to beloved objects (sometimes, 
indeed, spelling them very ill), writing about their children and send- 
ing them trinkets and gewgaws, they would become to us shadowy 
personages, very spectres, and hauntings of a dream. 

To those who are only acquainted with James Logan, William 
Penn’s young secretary, through his official correspondence and endless 
business letters, he must appear a very didactic and uninteresting per- 
sonage ; yet reading between the lines, or scanning a stray letter addressed 
to some friend or relative, we catch a sight of the real man, of like passions 
with ourselves. Mrs. Hannah Penn, who survived her lover’s generous 
hampers and curious medical prescriptions and became a happy wife and 
the mother of a brood of sturdy young Penns, was well qualified to be 
a lover’s confidante, and to her James Logan was pleased to unburden his 
numerous and, it must be admitted, unsuccessful love-affairs. A disap- 
pointed lover may not be the most attractive object in every-day life, but 
for some indefinable reason it adds to the historic interest of a man, espe- 
cially to the feminine reader, to know that he loved and wooed in vain 
and bewailed his fate in prose or verse. Otherwise, why should gener- 
ations of school-girls weep over the sorrows of Werther? The young 
secretary was enamoured of Letitia Penn, her of the pig’s brawn, and 
Rebecca Moore, and several] others, if we are to judge from his letters. 
Letitia married William Aubrey, for whom James Logan’s admiration 
was ever after of the scantest. His allusion to his rival’s rapacity in 
money-matters, saying that he was “a tiger for returns,” by which he 
referred to quit-rents and the like, may not have been high-minded, but 
was it not natural? and also that he should have found few words in 
which to praise Governor Evans, whom the fair Rebecca Moore made 


. supremely happy? It was not, however, written in the book of fate 


that this excellent Quaker youth should forever woo in vain, and from 
some family treasure-trove there comes a charming letter that succeeded 
in bringing to his side the lady of his love, with whom he lived as long 
and as happily as the princes and princesses of fairy lore. After dwelling 
at length upon the “ excellent virtues” and qualifications of this adorable 
Quaker maiden, and upon his ardent desire to claim them and her for 
his own, the writer says, with noble self-abnegation, “ Yet, my Dearest, 
I cannot press it further, than thou with freedom canst condescend to 
it, and enjoy Peace and Satisfaction in thy own mind, for without this, 
I cannot so much as desire to obtain thee. I therefore here resign thee to 
that Gracious God, thy tender and merciful father, to whom thy innocent 
life and virtuous inclinations have certainly rendered thee very dear that 
He may dispose of thee according to His divine Pleasure, and as it may 
best suit thy happiness—humbly imploring at the same time, and beseech- 
ing His divine isin, that I may be made worthy to receive thee as 


a holy gift from his hands: and then thou wilt truly prove a Blessing, 
and we shall forever be happy in each other.” 
This letter of the young secretary is in striking contrast to the over- 
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loaded verbiage so prevalent in that day, which is exhibited in another 
Colonial letter of a few years’ earlier date, and which reads as if modelled 
on the style of Sir Charles Grandison. The writer of this last effusion, 
who calls himself the Rev. Elias Keach, apologizes elaborately for 
“rushing his rude and unpolished lines into the Heroik and most Ex- 
celent Presence” of his sweetheart, Mistress Mary Helm. After defining 
his financial status, which is at a rather low ebb, and giving forth as his 
opinion that “Pure Righteousness and Zeal exceeds a portion with a 
wife, so alsoin a Husband,” Mr. Keach launches his bark upon a troubled 
sea of rhetorical affection, in which he pleads the advantages of his 
person, mind, and estate, of whose claims he never loses sight, even when 
involved in the most high-flown metaphorical descriptions of the charms 
of his mistress. Thestyle of Mr. Keach, however, is not to be described. 
Like Charles Lamb’s favorite dish, it must be tasted to be enjoyed. From 
the carefully pen-printed pages before us, we transcribe the following 
sages : 
a Lady let me crave the mantle of your Virtue the which Noble and 
generous favor will hide my naked and deformed fault altho: it seems 
to be a renewed coldness to require such an incomparable favour from 
your tender heart, from whom I have deserved so little Kindness. Mrs. 
Mary: Solomon says Childhood and Youth are vanity ; and if so you 
cannot expect that in my youth which the gray hairs of our Age (or at 
least of our wooden world) cannot afford ; it is a common saying and a 
true, love is stronger than death, & it is as true a proverb where Love 
cannot go it will creep—you know Dear Lady, that the higher the sun 
riseth by degrees from the East the more influence hath the power and 
heat of its beams upon the Earth, so ever since I saw the sun-rise of 
your comely and gracious presence the sunbeams of your countenance 
and your discreet and virtuous behaviour, hath by degrees wroat such a 
virtuous heat and such Ammorouse Effects in my disconsolate heart that 
that which I cannot at present disclose in words in your gracious presence 
I am forct (altho far distant from you) to discover in ink and paper ; 
trusting in god that this may be a Key to open the door of your vir- 
tuous and tender heart against the time I do appear in person; Dear 
Mistress : let me most submissively crave this favour of you among your 
generrosities that you would not in the least Imagine that I have any 
Bye Ends or reserves in writing these few lines to you: But that I am 
Virtuously truly and sincerely, upon the word of a Christian; and the 
main scope and intent of this letter is only and alone to discover unto 
you, these Amorous impressions of a virtuous Love which hath taken 
root or is Allready ingrafted in my heart ; who have lifted myself under 
the Banner of your Love; provided I can by any means gain the honor 
to induce you to Acknowledge and account me your most obliging 
Servant: I must needs say this is not a common practice of mine to 
write Letters of this nature but love hath made that proper which is 
not common; Mrs. Mary if I had foreseen when I saw you what I have 
since experienced I would have foreshown a more Ample and courteous 
behaviour than I then did; Through my Stupidity and dullness the 
reason then I could not tell: But the effects I now know and shall be 
careful and industrious to improve, not to your disadvantage, and I 
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am persuaded to my exceeding comfort and contentment ; as for my 
person you have in a measure seen it, and as for my practice you do in 
a measure Know it as for my parts the Effects of my Conversations will 
show it. I know it is folly to speak in my own Praise, seeing I have 
learnt this Leason Long ago wise is that man that speaks few words in 
his own praise. ..... ; 

“ As for my parents I am obliged By the Law of god; to Honour 
them, & thus I say in short (first) they are of no mean Family ; (secondly) 
they are of no mean Learning, & (thirdly) they are of no mean account 
and note in the world: tho they are not of ye world But the truth & 
certainty of this I Leave to be proved ; By Severall of no mean note in 
this Province and the next.” 

Mr. Keach evidently refers here to the Provinces of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. After several lines that it is impossible to decipher, 
we extract the following hope: “ That the Silver Streams of my Dear- 
est Affections and faithfull Love will be willingly received into the 
Mill Pond of your tender Virgin Heart ; by your halling up the flood 

te of your virtuous Love and Affections ; which will completely turn 
the Wheeles of your Gracious will and Understanding to receive the 
golden graines or Effects of my Steadfast Love and unerring Affection 
which will be in Loyall respective and Obliging Service so Long as 
Life Shall Last and such a thrice Happy Conjunction ; may induce 
Many to bring bags of Golden graines of Rejoycing to our Mill and 
River of joy and contentment and we ourselves will sing ye Epithalmy ; 
this is the Earnest (yet Languishing) Desire of his Soul who hath sent 
his heart with his Letter :” 

‘The foregoing epistle is connected with a curious chapter in the 
religious life of the Lower Counties of Pennsylvania.* The writer, a 
son of the celebrated controversialist and Baptist divine of London, 
Benjamin Keach, made himself notorious in the early days of the 
Colony by passing himself off as a minister of the Baptist Church. 
“ A very wild spark,” one historian calls him, while even in Baptist 
annals Elias Keach is spoken of as “an ungodly young man, who, to 
make himself appear to be a clergyman, wore black clothing and 
bands.” He carried his imposture so far as to undertake to conduct a 
service, in the midst of which he broke-down, and when the congregation 
gathered about him, thinking that he was attacked by some sudden 
indisposition, Mr. Keach confessed, “ with tears and much trembling,” 
that he was no minister, nor a Christian. Whether this shady episode, 
which occurred in 1686, the same year that the love-letter was written 
to Miss Helm, prevented the mistress of his “ Amorous and Virtuous 
Affections” from favoring his suit, contemporaneous history does not 
reveal. It does, however, establish the fact that Miss More, daughter 
of Chief-Justice Nicholas More of Pennsylvania, and not Miss Helm, 
became the wife of the polite letter-writer. It would be interesting to 
know with what sort of a declaratory effusion this second love was 
favored. On this point history is again silent. It states, however, 
what it is only just to repeat with regard to the subsequent career of 





* New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, which now form the State of Delaware. 
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Elias Keach,—namely, that he repented of his sins before he created 
further scandal in clerical circles. He confessed, and, having received 
absolution and ordination from one Elder Dugan, of Rhode Island, 
began his life-work in earnest, which evidently bore good fruit, as he 
now enjoys the reputation of having established the first Baptist church 
in Philadelphia County, that of Pennepack, from which sprang a large 
sisterhood of Baptist churches in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Among later Colonial love-letters are those of Abigail Smith, after- 
wards Mrs, John Adams, which are marked by the ready wit and 
playful fancy that characterized all her writings. These qualities she 
seems to have inherited from no stranger, as her father, the Rev. 
William Smith of Weymouth, was one of the most facetious of divines, 
It is said that when his eldest daughter, Mary, married Richard 
Cranch, he preached from Luke x. 42: “ And Mary hath chosen that 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” Abigail also 
had her turn. Some of the aristocratic parishioners of Weymouth 
objected to John Adams because he was the son of a small farmer and 
himself a lawyer, these two facts rendering him, they thought, ineligi- 
ble to marry the minister’s daughter, in whose veins flowed the bluest 
of New England blue blood. Mr. Smith accordingly favored his con- 
gregation with a discourse on the text, “ For John came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine; and ye say, He hath a devil,” the latter 
clause having reference to the groom’s profession, the law, which was 
not then held in much repute in New England. 

In a letter written by Miss Smith, from her village home, to John 
Adams, who was undergoing the process of inoculation for small-pox 
in Boston, she says, “ By the time you receive this I hope from ex- 
perience that you will be able to say that the distemper is but a trifle. 
Think you I would not endure a trifle for the pleasure of seeing you? 
Yes, were it ten times that trifle, I would. But my own inclinations 
must not be followed. I hope you smoke your letters well before you 
deliver them. Mamma is so fearful lest I catch the distemper, that 
she hardly ever thinks the letters are sufficiently purified. Did you 
never rob a bird’s nest? Do you remember how the poor birds would 
fly round and round, fearful to come nigh, yet not know how to leave 
the place? Just so they say I hover round Tom whilst he is smoking 
my letters.” It is to be regretted that John Adams’s answers to these 
letters are not preserved : they were probably burned up by the anxious 
mamma. 

All Abigail’s letters are love-letters in their tone of earnest devotion, 
whether written before or after marriage. With the details of the stir 
and excitement of military doings in and around Boston, the arrival of 
General Washington, the scantiness of provisions, and the cry for pins, 
which seem to have been as scarce as diamonds, there abound such 
passages as this: “I wish I could come and see you. I never suffer my- 
self to think you are about returning soon. Can it, will itbe? May I 
ask—may I wish for it? When once I expect you But hush ! 





Do you know it is eleven o’clock at night ?... Pray don’t let Bass for- 
t my pins. We shall soon have no coffee, nor sugar, nor pepper here ; 
ut whortleberries and milk we are not obliged to commerce for. I saw 
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a letter of yours to Colonel Palmer by General Washington. I hope I 
have one toor Good-night. With thoughts of thee I close my eyes. 
Angels guard and protect thee; and may a safe return ere long bless 
thy Portia.” It was.always Diana or Portia, after the romantic fashion 
of those days; and who would not rather have been Portia than plain 
Abigail to her lover? 

A curious literary and historical fact, not generally known, is that. 
General Benedict Arnold, who was notorious for his extravagance in 
ase and private life, was extremely parsimonious in the matter of 
ove-letters. By the infallible proof of an old letter, recently discovered, 
it appears that he made the same amatory composition do double duty, 
having used it in addressing at least two ladies of his choice. The letter 
was first employed in a proposal to Miss A., whom he did not marry, 
and with a few changes was used in offering himself to the beautiful 
Miss Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, whom he married in 1779. The 
letter, as addressed to Miss Shippen, is to be found in Arnold’s Life of 
Benedict Arnold, and is undoubtedly a fine sample of a love-letter of a 
rather florid and bombastic style. If Miss Shippen had realized that 
her suitor had written to an earlier love that her “charms had lighted 
up a flame in his bosom which could never be extinguished, that her 
heavenly image was too dear to be ever effaced, and that Heaven’s bless- - 
ing should be implored for the idol and only wish of his soul,” she 
might with some reason have hesitated to bestow her hand upon so trite 

a lover, who could find no fresh adjectives to match her charms. 

Of interesting foreign love-letters we might speak at length: of a 
manly and tender missive from the great Gustavus Adolphus to an early 
love; of the Klopstock letters, than which in the whole literature of 
love nothing more beautiful can be found ; of those of Prosper Mérimée 
to his coquette Inconnue, with their irresistible grace and brilliancy en- 
hanced by the air of mystery that surrounds them ; or of the exquisite 
metrical love-letters that Elizabeth Barrett addressed to her “ Most 
gracious singer of high poems.” We have chosen rather to group 
together a few Colonial love-letters, not only because most of them are 
unknown to the reading world, but also with a thought of drawing 
together in sympathy lovers of to-day with those of a past generation, 
not wigged, capped, and spectacled, as we are wont to picture our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, but with flowing locks and flashing eyes, 
armed cap-a-pie to enter in and conquer, or be conquered, in that fair 
realm where victor and vanquished rejoice to quit the lists hand clasped 


in hand. 
Anne H. Wharton. 





TWO SONGS. 
i songs are in November weather. 


One: But the Summer comes no more. 
One: It was dear to be together, 


Memory laughs at a bolted door. 
Harrison S. Morris. 
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VERY May for more years than she may have cared to remember, 

Miss Jacqueline Le Baron had made “ strawberry preserve.” One 

May day she had spent the morning over the preserve-kettle. It was 

now far enough in the day for the shape of the great iron kettle to be 

painted sharply on the grass and for the smoke of the chip fire beneath 
to be barely defined in the air. 

The preserve-kettle, after the Southern fashion, stood in the back 
yard, two great cypress blocks serving handily as tables for the bowls, 
spoons, and other appendages of sweetmeats. Miss Jacqueline watched 
every bubble in the jam,—Miss Jacky, every one in the village called 
her with familiar friendliness, although the diminutive conjures up an 
image of a youthful, vivacious, undignified sort, and Miss Jacky her- 
self, tall, slim, erect, with her oval face and the threads of gray in her 
black hair (but she was only thirty-two by the family Bible), kept 
always a gentle reserve in her graciousness. 

Mrs. Ayres (who had the other “great house” of the village, 
her husband owning a steamboat on the/river) charged this to the 
account of a New-England mother. Ry Ayres knew nothing in 
particular about Mrs. Le Baron, who had died when Jacky was a 
baby, before the Ayres came from Ohio to the Arkansas rivers; but 
there was no doubt that she was a New-Englander, and is it not natural 
for a New-Englander to be shy and proud as it is for Southerners to be 
expansive and cordial? But Jacky’s other friends—that is, the whole 
kindly village—had a more romantic theory. According to them, “ Miss 
Jacky had been plum changed and quiet ever since young Jamieson 
was killed.” Jacky was to have married young Jamieson. He had 
been killed helping the sheriff arrest a murderer. After his death his 
sister and sole Maswenen came to live at the Le Barons’. Judge Le 
Baron died, but the two women stayed on in the old house. To-day 
Clare was sitting out in the back yard, looking at Aunt Rache, who 
pattered back and forth with bowls of berries. All the while, in her 
black calico that made the clear pallor of her soft skin show the whiter, 
Jacqueline was skimming the vebp-ccknel mass in the kettle and dip- 
ping it out with a long-handled gourd. Aunt Rache, cook for the Te 
Barons for twenty years, had ranged the glass jars on the table and 
weighed the sugar and hulled the ripe berries, but Miss Jacky, by 
common consent, was allowed to have “’mazin’ luck with all kinds of 
sweet b’ilin’ things.” 

These very strawberries she was doing for Mrs. Ayres, who had 

her for them, saying, “I want to buy them and pay for them, 
and you can give that much more money to your little church-boys’ 
dressing-sacques, if you like.” Thus disrespectfully did she refer to 
choir-boys’ vestments. This was nearly a year ago, and Jacqueline, who 
was devoted to the struggling little church, had fully proposed to use the 
money in the purchase of a pair of modest but “‘ churchly” candlesticks ; 
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now—she wondered whether it would make any difference to Mrs. 
Ayres, a Unitarian who never entered a real church door from one end 
of the year to the other, if she used that fifteen dollars to eke out her 
own savings towards the butcher’s bill. For now, you see, the railway 
stocks that Judge Ayres had left his daughter paid no dividends, and 
the two women, with all their pinching and scraping and Clare’s modest 
income thrown into the living-fund, saw the two ends pulling wider 
and wider apart. 

Clare sat in her wheeled chair, a marvellous piece of embroidery in 
her hands, talking between the stitches. She was a little, slight thing, 
as pretty and fragile-looking as a Catherine Mermet rose. She had 
always been an invalid, tortured by an obscure spinal complaint that 
donk her frail constitution as the wind will shake a rose’s frail stem ; 
but there was a tough fibre of endurance in the little creature ; not 
only did her life resist these attacks, it even took a stouter hold on earth 
as time went on. “It is because I have the gift of laughter,” she said 
once, solemnly, to Jacqueline: “if Ido not laugh at the pain, it hurts 
so it seems as if it would kill me!” 

Clare had a harmless fancy for gossip, and liked pretty clothes ; her 
white wrapper had a flutter of lace ~ a shine of pink ribbon, In 
her chair, with her colored silks and the sycamore shade flickering over 
her, she made a pleasant picture. But the smile that Jacky loved to 
see did not brighten her eyes. Almost sombrely they travelled from 
the great white house, back among the gum-trees, to the gardens, in 
which a bent negro, in a tattered blue shirt, was weeding, to the wood- 
shed and the stables, with their wide doors sagging on the hinges, be- 
traying the empty stalls and dreary order within ; and rested at last on 
Jacky’s figure. 

“ Jacky, I reckon you haven’t heard yet,” she said. 

Jacky’s white arm wavered the least in the world over the kettle. 


‘ “Qh, yes, honey, I heard to-day,” said she, quietly. 


Clare grew pale, gasping. ‘Oh, Jacky!” She really knew as 
a then, as she would know a second later, when Jacky answered 

er: 

“Tt came back, Clare.” 

“ How—what did they say ?” 

“Oh, they said, or he said, that the story was not available for any 
of their periodicals, and that they were my obliged and obedient ser- 
vants, and that they would promptly examine all manuscripts sent them 
and pay at once for anything that they accepted, and that stories, 
sketches, essays, poems,—in brief, anything of interest to American 
readers,—were desired.” 

“That is rather a nice letter, don’t you think? As if they wan 
something more from you.” 

“T don’t think they want anything more from me, very much. 
But here is the letter.” She pulled a folded slip of paper out of the 
pocket of her gown, to lay it on the arm of Clare’s chair. : 

“Why, it is nothing but a piinted circular!’ exclaimed Clare, 
almost with a groan. ‘“ They don’t even call you by your name.” She 
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er In. reply to’ constant inquiries, the conductors of HarPer’s Macazing, WEEKLY, 
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1. They desire the best articles: Stories, Sketches of Character, Adventure, Essays, Poems 
—in brief, everything of interest to cultivated American readera. 

2. All such manuscripts offered to them will be carefully and promptly examined. 

8. For every paper found available liberal payment. will be made upon its acceptance, 
without waiting for its publication. 

4, While the Publishers do not hold themselves responsible for any manuscripts sent to 
them, they will endeavor to return those which for any reason are not found available, if 
postage stamps for that purpose are enclosed at letter rates. 

5. They especially request that the name and address of the author should bo placed at 
the ry of every manuscript, and not on a separate sli ip. 

All business letters and MSS. should be addressed simplys Messrs. Hanrrn & Broruses, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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“Yes,” said Jacky, dryly, “and somehow the same politeness of 
expression seems to be so different when printed instead of written !” 

“T reckon that is because the printed kindness is given anybody 
and everybody, while the written letter means you. But, oh, Jacky, it 
is such a beautiful story! they might have just said they were sorry !” 

“T am not sure it is such a fine story,” Jacky said, rather wearily. 
“T read it over, and ‘it sounded forced, somehow. And if I were an 
editor and had sixteen thousand manuscripts a year sent to me, I should 
be glad enough to shuffle a heap of them off with a printed slip.” 

“Do they have sixteen thousand ?” 

“Yes ; at least I read so in a newspaper.” 

Clare sighed deeply,—she could not help it,—but in a moment she 
was smiling. ‘“ Well, I always did prefer the Century to Harper’s, 
and it will be lovely to see the pictures, for I am right sure they will 
illustrate it. Do please send it to the Century, Jacky.” 

“T don’t feel up to the Century, Clare. I think I’ll write it all 
over and drop out the ex-pirate: maybe he was the rock in the way. 
And as to the money part, you know, Clare, I didn’t expect more than 
thirty dollars; and if I take the fifteen dollars from Mrs. Ayres, we 
shall only be fifteen dollars poorer than we expected.” 

Clare assented; but after a moment’s silence, she asked, rather 
timidly, “ Jacky, shall we have to let Aunt Rache and Uncle Bob go?” 

“What else can we do?” Jacky stirred the glowing red mass 
with a vigorous sweep of the arm. 

“Tf—if—— Mrs. Rolf wants some of your jam for the bakery 
dreadfully: she says she’d give ’most any price to have it for those 
tarts she sells so many of to the people on the cars. And we have 
such heaps of empty preserve-jars, and we could have them back. I 
thought perhaps while you were getting famous, you know, Jacky, 
we might make jam. I can write the labels and hull the berries for 
Aunt Rache, and we have everything in the garden. If—you—were 
willing !” . 

“Qh, Clare, I’m willing to do anything—except live on other 
people or go away from you!” cried Jacky. | 

“Then,” said Clare, looking far more hopeful than she felt, “ sup- 
ow we preserve in the morning and write in the evening: I ee 2 

ike it t e best in the world! Jacky, are you going to drop the 
irate ?” 

si. Yes,” said Jacky, firmly, “ because I shall send it to the Ladies’ 

Home Journal, and I’m.sure they would think he was immoral.” 

“Oh, I should hate to have you be immoral, Jacky ; but the pirate 
was so thrilling !” 

Nevertheless, the wicked pirate was duly dismissed from the tale, 
and Clare copied the expurgated version in her clearest handwriting, 
being very careful to write only on one side of the paper, and sent a 
very neat manuseript to the Home Journal. Hardly a week passed 
before a letter with the Home Journal heading was handed Jacky by 
the smiling girl, clerk at the post-office. She had respected the Le 
Barons all her life, and, like everybody in town, knew that “Miss 
Jacky was writing for the papers :” it never occurred to her that Miss 
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Jacky’s work could be anything but welcome. No doubt there was a 
big check in that very envelope. 

Jacky, herself, felt her heart bound at the auspicious smallness 
of the package: a letter, not the story! She tore open the envelope. 
Alas! it was no better than a polite notice of the receipt of the manu- 
script and a promise to examine it : 





2 





; EDITORIAL ROOMS 


THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


Edited by 
Edward W. Bok 


, om wo guecileinc: the a 
- bea. Matan, 


Your manuscript, entitled 


" was duly received at this office, and is awaiting the attention of the Editor: 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. All manuscripts sent to the JOURNAL are 
examined in the order of receipt, and as hundreds reach this office every 
month, and each is carefully read and considered, a reasonable indulgence 
must be requested from authors. You may depend upon it that your manu- 
script will receive the earliest possible attention. We are equally as anxious 
¢o reach your manuscript and decide upon it as you are to have us. 

Should our delay for any reason inconvenience you, or lessen the 





chances of your manuscript elsewhere, please advise us and we will im- 
mediately return it to you, but this we_would have to do without: a reading. 


Very cordially yours, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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Jacky pasted the notice neatly in an old account-book, just under 
the slip of rejection from Harper’s. She was a woman of a methodical 
turn, and had determined to keep an exact account of her ventures 
when Clare persuaded her to essay authorship, because “she always 
used to write such beautiful compositions in school.” On one side 
of her ledger she put the stamp and stationery expenses, with a 
long, empty column for receipts. On the other were the two 
letters. 

“T wonder,” sighed Jacqueline, “shall I have to add more printed 
matter to this page? I never did crave an autograph so much !” 

To cheer herself, she turned over a few pages to the preserve-record. 
Delightful contrast! Mrs. Ayres not only had bought the jam, but had 
taken six dollars’ worth of pease, besides recommending Jacky’s wares 
to the steamboat-line, which had bought fruits and vegetables. More- 
over, a Little Rock grocer, to whom the same good friend had sub- 
mitted enticing samples of Jacqueline’s wares, had ordered seventy-five 
dollars’ worth of preserves and pickles. 

The result was that all the Le Baron “garden-truck” had gone 
inside of tin at an agreeable profit, and Aunt Rache’s grandchildren 
had earned enough by picking and preparing vegetables to appear 
at the last baptism in new finery from head to heel. Mrs. Rolf, 
also, had been a large purchaser. Altogether, the kettle had kept 
Jacky so busy that she had not found time to write a line. Her 
writing nothing vexed Clare. Clare was sure that Jacky had the 


‘ abilities of Miss Woolson and Cable combined. She sent for Zhe 


Writer and The Author, and read and reread the advice to literary 
aspirants. 

“T don’t see why they shouldn’t take Jacky,” she would muse, 
lying awake many a night, and thinking for Jacky, who, worn out 
with a busy day, slept peacefully in the bed beside hers. “ Jacky is 
so careful about her grammar ; she never ends a sentence with it, or of, 
or any such little words ; and she never uses the same word too many 
times in a sentence; and her descriptions of nature are beautiful ; and 
there are quite a number in the story—dear me! I wonder if there 


‘can be too many? there’s the sunset, and the storm, and the two lovers 


on the river,—that’s perfectly lovely !—and there’s a good deal about 
the country in spring; I’m ’most afraid there’s too much about the 
country in spring ; spring isso common! But that about the pirate’s 
island, and the wreck of the steamboat, that is original and thrilling— 
goodness gracious! we left that out! I do wish we hadn’t left the 
pirate out; I think Jacky’s strength lies in being thrilling ; unless it 
is her pathos; and I’m sure it’s pathetic about the pet snake, the 
only living thing that loved him. But that’s gone too. I don’t 
one, it’s a heap better than most of the stories in the Harper’s, any- 
ow !” 

Jacky did not show so brave a front. It seemed to her that she 
had expected it, when the clerk handed her the bulky parcel from the 
Home Journal. But, with that irritant curiosity which prods an author 
in such a case, she opened the envelope, to find, again, only a printed 


page: 
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EDITORIAL ROOMS 


Tue LAbiES’ HomME JOURNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 


Edited. by 
EpwaRD W. BOK 


THE EDITOR regrets that the enclosed manuscript has not 
proved, upon careful examination, to be exactly suitable for 
publication in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

Many considerations enter into the availability of manu- 
scripts for publication, and this declination is, therefore, not 


necessarily based upon the literary merit of the material. 
A manuscript unsuited to one periodical will frequently come 


directly within the policy _of_another. 


The Editor* ventures to,suggestr that: the: enclosedmanu- 
script.might find acceptance.with Sonu or as hemte,, 


“Some syndicate! What syndicate do they mean?” Jacky put the 
question sadly to Clare, who answered, with a toss of her bright head,— 

“ Don’t send it to any syndicate at all! Aim at the top, Jacky. 
Send ‘The Star by the Stream’ to the Century. You know what a 
splendid magazine that is. Mr. Garland says, too, that it is very hos- 
pitable to young writers, and the editors have the finest critical taste of 
any magazine. They published something of his once, in the fine print 
in the back.” 

Mr. Garland was the new rector. 

“T dare say he would know, then, what the Centwry people want,” 
said Jacky. “TI feel so in the dark, Clare.” 

Of course he would, Clare was sure, and it would be a good plan 
to have him come to tea with his cousins the Ayres and talk it over. 
The new watermelon pickles were delicious, and they could have v 
table saJad, and there were four frying-chickens in the yard, and plenty 
of peaches for peaches and cream. It had been so long since they had 
had any company, too. 
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“Yes,” Jacky agreed, and felt a glow of the old pleasant hospitality, 
although Clare and she had planned to sell those “ frying-chickens.” 

The rector came. He was a slender, red-haired young man, to 
whose youth Jacky and Clare looked almost of a motherly age. He 
was embarrassed by their confidences and their reverence of him as 
a successful author. Privately, he dreaded the ordeal. The chances 
were that poor Miss Jacky’s romance was utterly impossible. But he 
could not discourage her in such sort, sitting there, her honored guest, 
in the great old-fashioned dining-room, with the noble colonial curve 
of the hall landing reminding him, through the door-way, of the Le 
Barons’ ancient state, and the old, gilt-banded china, chipped here and 
there, or the worn crest on the silver, or the beautiful darns on the 
table damask, appealing to his sense of the pathos of the situation. 
“The poor, dear women,”—thus ran the thoughts under his compli- 
ments on the pickles and chicken,—“so tenderly cherished all their 
youth, and now trying to fend off the wolf with their poor little stories, 
not worth the paper they are written on !” 

He told Jacky, in his suavest manner, that he should be very glad 
to take the manuscript home to examine; and his conscience assaulted 
him, at once, for the lie. 

“Would you rather take it home?” said Clare, wistfully. “I was 
thinking I would read it aloud to you, knowing how occupied your 
time is.” 

“Yes, my dear, do let us have it read,” said Mrs, Ayres. Mrs. 
Ayres belonged to the type of woman commonly described as “ nice- 
looking,” because she was far too plain to be called pretty even by her 
friends, and far too pleasant and too well liked to be branded as plain. 
Of a truth, Mrs. Ayres’s strong, irregular features were redeemed by a 
fresh complexion, small but sparkling gray eyes, abundant fair hair, 
and a charming smile ; and her dress-maker had studied her figure. 
She was highly considered in the town, because she “ travelled so much.” 
She went North every summer, and had once actually been across the 
seas ; yet “she wasn’t biggity the least in the world.” She had never 
proffered advice on the subject of Jacqueline’s darling ; yet, in some 
way, Jacky mistrusted that Ruth Ayres did not think it wise. She 
wished that she could read her thoughts, furtively watching her as 
she sat with folded, placid hands and that amiable half-smile of atten- 
tion and politeness. And, in fact, Mrs. Ayres’s thoughts would have 
interested her, for they ran through a wide gamut. “It is not bad; 
no, it is not worse than a hundred stories that are printed, but I’m 
afraid—I am afraid it is not very much better. She will never do 
any really fine work, anything that is worthy of herself. She has a beau- 
tiful nature. I love you, Jacky, but do you know you are flinging 
yourself away on literature? Yet that bit was good. Perhaps if she 
had begun ten years ago and studied and travelled. She is narrow, 





’ of course, and crude—how can she help being narrow and crude? And 
she hasn’t the light that never was, etc., which would make amends for 
narrowness. Jacky, dear, it is all a pitiful mistake. You will work 
and work, and waste your good nights when you ought to sleep, and 
then hope and hope, and everybody will send your poor little things 
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back. Oh, dear! I'll send her over Guy de Maupassant’s ‘ Number 
Thirteen,’ and the ‘ New England Nun,’ and something of Gautier’s, 
and Miss Jewett, and Harris; they may help her. But the best help 
they could give her would be to discourage the pen out of her hand ! 
Look at Dick Garland looking owlish and superior. It’s better than 
your sermons, anyhow, young man! But I dare say you are just 
bursting with criticisms! Red-haired men always are so conceited !” con- 
cluded the critic, ferociously. Poor Mr. Garland! in fact, he was far 
from severity. The story was so much better than his fears that in 
his relief he grew enthusiastic. He clapped warmly at the close, and 
made a beautiful envelope, himself, to serve as the story’s vessel of 
passage. “Only,” said he, “I should call it Rosamond, because, 
really, there seems so little about either the star or the stream.” 

“There was a lovely pirate in it,” said Clare, eagerly, “but we 
thought we ought to leave him out for the Home Journal ; they were 
so moral. Do you think we would better put him in for the Century ? 
They aren’t so moral, are they? And another thing: we’ve always 
taken the Century, till last year, when we couldn’t afford it: do you 
think it would make any difference, our mentioning that ?” 

“T don’t want to, Clare,” said Jacky, quickly. 

“T shouldn’t,” said Mrs. Ayres. It was the first sentence that she 
had uttered. 

Jacky looked at her. “ Ruth,” she said, slowly, “ would you send 
it anywhere ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Ayres. She had reddened, and Clare 
looked at her with wideeyes. “‘ Oh, it’s good, its splendid,” she hurried 
on, “but there is so much good work in the market now, and—and it 
seems to me you can do better.” 

“‘ What could she possibly do better ?” cried Clare. 

“ Well,”—Mrs, Ayres laid one hand on Jacky’s thin one which had 
a blister,—“ I think there is always room at the top. Now, I never, in 
the world, tasted such nice preserves as Jacky makes; and if I were 
she, I think I should a heap rather make the best preserves in the 
world than be struggling with a mob of writers not doing the very 
best, only fairly good work.” —. 

The rector fidgeted; he too was flushed, redder than Jacqueline, 
who pressed Mrs. Ayres’s hand in token that she understood. 

“T don’t agree with you, Cousin Ruth,” burst forth the young man, 
with fervor. “It is better to be lower in a high thing than facile 
pri among the low. Surely one needs must love the highest !” 

“1 reckon it depends on the point of view,” rejoined Mrs. Ayres, 
equably ; she never would argue. “ But how about the pirate?” 

After the rector’s lofty sentiments, even Clare felt that it would not 
do to rehabilitate the pirate. 

Jacky copied the story, revising the style with painstaking care 
(this occupied nearly ten evenings), cut it down eight pages and a half 
in deference to the rector’s value of brevity, named it Rosamond, and 
sent it to the Century Magazine. 

“They get more manuscripts at the Century than at the Harper’s,” 
Clare said, one day. 


cia . * 


ROP Mes erie nares 
i 
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“You don’t need to prepare me, dearie,” said Jacky. 

Though she spoke lightly, it was not easy to stifle a pang when 
Aunt Rache appeared with a large, light-blue envelope, panting: 
“Miss Ma’y Dolsey she sayd she air plum mortified dis yere done 
come back ag’in.” 

Clare’s instant comment was, “I just know if the pirate were in 
they would have taken it! What do they say ?” 

“Oh, ‘the editors of the Century regret that the manuscript is 
not available,’ and underneath, in lead-pencil, there is added, ‘ There 
is merit in this story, but the writer needs to make her characters tell 
the story and to simplify her style.’ ” 

That week Jacky read all the books that Mrs. Ayres had sent her, 
—read them with a leaden heart. But hope revived during two weeks 
of successful muscadine jelly. Hence, after a week’s refurbishing, 
Rosamond, in the pirate’s company, departed to seek shelter in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

The editor of the Atlantic is admirably prompt. It could not have 
been more than fifteen days later that Rosamond (or, as Jacky, with 
an ironic touch, now named her in her thoughts, “ ‘The Rejected’’) came 
back, a little worn and travel-stained, bearing another printed notice 
for the book : 


Orrics or THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 


Boston, Cet 7 2, 189 0 





The editors regret that they cannot accept 











papas fttyhins hel burm. 





and beg to return it with thanks. 


ZL 
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The rector declared that the pirate had been the tale’s destruction. 
“The Atlantic,” said he, switching at the rose-bushes,—“ the Atlantic 
is all for elegance, thought, gentle beauty, and refinement: it does not 
want such untamed vigor as a pirate. Let us drop the pirate and go 
to a syndicate.” 

In vain Clare, still faithful to her wicked hero, begged for mercy : 
the rector was inexorable; he even (but this was in the warmth of 
debate) accused the pirate of obstructing the action of the story. “He 
is an interloper,” pronounced the clergyman,—“I grant you, a very 
picturesque one, but an interloper just the same. Now we all work 
on Gallic models, and interlopers or interpolations are not to be 


tolerated.” 
Poor Jacky knew nothing about Gallic models, but she obediently 


sent the pirate about his business and spent half a night removing all 


traces of his presence. 
In November she sent Rosamond to McClure’s syndicate, promptly 


receiving a neat slip, as follows: 


S. S. McCLURE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, The Associated Literary Press. 


NEW YORK. 


Please accept my thanks for the privilege of reading your 
manuscript, 

Thezreturn of a manuscript doesynot imply that it is- without 
re . P.. - 
literary worth, but’ simply that“itadoesynot_meet my present needs. 


You will kindly excuse the absence of a personal letter or critical 
suggestions, as_ the large number_of>manuscripts- received renders this 


impossible. 
S. S. McCLURE. 


On the reverse side of the sheet was written hastily, in pencil, 
“Regret that we have to return this, for it has merit ; but the char- 
acters are a little artificial, and the style over-elaborated and too literary, 
which does not mean artistic, but rather the reverse. If the writer 
will persevere in her studies of life and the masters of style, she will 
soon acquire more ease and real vigor that does not need intense words. 
She should simplify her style as much as possible.” There was no 
signature. Clare was angry ; but Jacqueline said, “ Clare, he is perfectly 
right ; I am not sure enough of myself to be simple. _ It is a valuable 
criticism.” ; 

“Biggity old thing!” sputtered Clare: “it’s enough sight better 
style than his !” 

Jacqueline only smiled gravely. But Clare, when she was not 
looking, sent Rosamond to the Franklin Fyles syndicate. In ten days 
the much-travelled Rosamond appeared again, this time with an auto- 
graph letter : 


———— i 
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FRANKLIN FYLES, (266 BROADWAY, KEW YORK, 


“Come,” said Clare, brushing the back with paste, “we are getting 
on. He really is a right nice man; there is a whole page of writing.” 
Without so much as showing the letter to Jacky, busy making gallons 
of chili sauce out of canned tomatoes, Clare slipped the manuscript 
into a. fresh envelope and sent it to the Bok Syndicate Press, from 
which, early in February, she received it with the usual printed 
civility. 

For a little space, in sheer cowardice, she held the unopened letter in 
her hand. Through the open window came the indescribable, faint odor 
of green things beginning to grow, and Ruth Ayres’s clear voice. She 
was reading a letter to Jacky. The sentences stuck in Clare’s brain 
like pins: ‘ Let your friend stick to her cooking ; but shoo her away 
from literature an you love her! It is a most complicated profession, 
in spite of the persuasion of the gifted young ladies just out of school 
that anybody that can read can write.” 

Clare wheeled herself away. It. was not until the day following 
that she mustered courage to read Mr. Bok’s apologies : 
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OFFICES OF 


THE BOK SYNDICATE PRESS 


23 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


THE BOK SYNDICATE PRESS regrets that it cannot 
accept the many courteous propositions for 
literary work constantly offered to it. All articles 
and authors controlled by it are of its own selec- 
tion, and it has not the market for unsolicited 


material, however attractive in character or 
merit. 


“That settles one thing,” said Clare, betrayed by the friendly post- 
office clerk to Jacky, and making a clean breast in consequence: “ it 
isn’t any use sending things to syndicates ; they only want names; no 
matter what you write, if you haven’t a great reputation they won’t 
take it. I wouldn’t send another line to the mean creatures. Oh, I 
forgot: here’s some other mail,—orders on orders. They want your 
chili sauce, I suppose; and—do you know ?—the Little Rock man 
advertises in the papers ‘Miss Le Baron’s Specialties!’ I think you 
ought to charge more, Jacky, now you have got such a reputation !” 

“There is advantage in a name, even in preserves, isn’t there ?” 
said Jacqueline, with a queer note in her voice. She hesitated a 
moment, plainly in deep thought, and weighing the package in her 
hand. A fire roared up the chimney, and her troubled eyes fixed 
themselves on the flames; in a half-menace she swung her arm back, 
vibrating the package as a base-ball player shakes his bat. “I almost 
have a mind,” muttered she,—“ almost a mind Why, Clare !” 

For Clare had rushed her wheeled chair with a clatter and a shriek 
near enough to grab the paper out of her hand, gasping, “ Oh, Jacky ! 
Oh, Jacky! Don’t! There are ever so many more places !” 

hr Very well,” said Jacky ; “ but it will be the same thing, you will 





see. 


Nevertheless, Jacky did take infinite pains to remodel Rosamond 
on simpler lines, and sent her to the Youth’s Companion. 

Clare, by this time as ardent an admirer of Jacky’s simplicity as 
she had been of her ornate rhetoric, was so delighted that she forgave 
the critic ;. she declared that it was really an evidence of success that 
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the manuscript should be returned with a few phrases of compliment : 
“A bright, pathetic story, but with a romance in it that makes it un- 
suited to our columns.” 

The note (printed in the best style of the Remington Type-writer’s 
art) was accompanied by a circular : 


EDITORIAL ROOM. 


YOuTHS COMPANION. — 


BOSTON. MASS. 
—er"n 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


We often receive letters, in which information is asked cone 
eerning the literary wants, and requirements of the COMPANION, 
In answer to such inquiries we would say, that all articles offered 
for publication in the COMPANION are promptly examined. ‘Articles 
accepted are paid for at once. Those not accepted are returned to 
their authors, if STAMPS are sent with the manuscripts for the pay- 
ment-of postage. Declined manuscripts, not accompanied by Poste 
Office Stamps, are not returned. 


The COMPANION is not a child’s paper, but is for intelligent young 
people and family reading. Its articles must be such as afford the best 
entertainment for the household, and its stories ordinarily must not 
exceed 8000 words in length. Political, fairy, love. and religious 
stories are not used, nor any that would tend to revive sectional 
feeling between the North and the South. Stories that excite an eager 
or intense interest, that have a high literary character, and exert 
the right influence, are gladly examined. All articles offered are 
submitted to three readers, If these, or two of them, decide in favor 
of a manuscript, it is accepted by the Editor, 


Articles should be sent by mail, and not left atthe office to be 
called for. The time of the editors cannot be given to persona! in. 
terviews with writers, nor ought persona! influence to be brought 
upon them by those seeking the acceptance of drticles. 


The return of a manuscript by the Editor does not necessarily 
imply its unfitness for publication, but often its inadaptation to 
the COMPANION. It may be too long, or not in keeping with the 
plan and purpose of the paper, or the Editor may have a full sup- 
ply of similar matter. It is frequently the case that a manuscript 
rejected by one editor, is accepted by the editor of some other 
publication. 


41 Temple Place. 


Letter and slip Jacqueline showed to Mrs. Ayres, myints “ Ruth, 
do you love me well enough to tell me the truth?” 
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“T reckon, Jacky, even if it is going to hurt,” said Mrs, Ayres. 

Jacky held her parasol out before her, clinching her two little 
hands on the stick. Her eyes looked away from Ruth down the 
shady perspective of the village street, to the white gable of the post- 
office. Ruth’s eyes could not get higher than those tense fists. 

“Do you think I would better send this—stuff around any more?” 

Ruth Ayres’s voice trembled a little, in spite of her will, as she 
answered in two words, “No, Jacky.” She wanted to say more, to 
add something of comfort, of explanation, I dare say of apology, but 
Jacky stopped her with a gesture. “ Please—please, Ruth,” she inter- 
rupted, in a voice thinner and more strained than Jacky’s usual voice, 
“just only answer my questions. Do you think there is anything in 
Clare’s notion that editors don’t read things or that there are literary 
cliques in the offices ?” 

“T had a letter yesterday,” Ruth Ayres answered, “from a sort 
of cousin of mine who is an editor. I asked him some questions, and 
he said that hardly a day passed that somebody didn’t accuse him of 
not examining things, or treating certain authors with favoritism, or 
depending on introductions, or, he said, in short, of conducting busi- 
ness under conditions under which no human being ever conducted 
any other rational. business in the world! And, Jacky dear, when 
you come to think about it, it is true it would be suicidal policy for 
any editor not to make sure that valuable things should not slip through 
his office. Every manuscript that has the least chance of being good 
receives a careful examination ; and if it be worth publishing it will be 
published. I know that. Of course editors make mistakes; they are 
human. But I am certain anything with real, strong merit in it is 
bound to be accepted by some one, sooner or later.” 

“Then if one is rejected everywhere one may safely conclude that 
one is not worth taking ?” 

“ You see, the standard is so high, now,” faltered Ruth. 

“T understand,” said Jacky. “Don’t let us say anything more 
about it.” 

Mrs. Ayres told her husband, at a later hour, that there were 
some things about New-Englanders, little as she liked them, that she 
could not help admiring. ‘They do take a knock-down blow hand- 
somely !” was her exclamation. “Jacky is half a New-Englander,” 
she added. 

Mrs, Ayres was not pleased with her own Spartan virtue. In spite 
of the denials of her common sense, she felt guilty, and Jacky’s cor- 
diality pricked her heart. After all, it was she that proposed to Clare 
(in a shamefaced way) to have “ Rosamond” copied on Mr. Ayres’s 
new type-writer and take to the road again. 

This time it asked refuge with the Cosmopolitan ; and on a polite, 
type-written refusal from that magazine, it went to Lippincott’s. Jacky 
supplied envelopes and postage, making no sign. 

“For one, I feel sure,” said Clare, “that Lippincott’s will appre- 
ciate the pirate.” 

But apparently Lippincott’s did not appreciate him, since he returned 
with Rosamond and the familiar printed slip: 








a 
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EDITORIAL OFFICE 


LIPPINGOTT’S MAGAZINE, 


g%s and 717 Market Street. 


Diiledufpli, Max ch 3144) 


I regret to be unable to use the 
contribution you have offered for the 
Magazine. 

Owing to the large number of articles ( 
on hand and engaged, I am obliged to de- 
cline many which might otherwise have 
proved available, and to limit my selec- 
tion to the class that have been found 
the most attractive to the general c 
public. 

The rejection of a MS. does not there- 
fore imply any lack of literary merit. 





With thanks for your courtesy, I remain, 


Very respectfully, 


Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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“T believe we should drop the magazines and try the religious 
newspapers,” declared Clare. “After a while, when you’re right 
famous, the magazines will be glad to take you.” . 

“You may send it where you like,” said Jacky. 

In consequence the Christian Union found it too long, the Inde- 
pendent objected to the pirate, and the Interior wanted more atmosphere 
and less straining after effect. 

“ Well, anyhow,” remarked Clare, “they don’t send printed slips. 
I like them better than those sniffy magazine editors !” 

“The editors do not all send printed slips,” said Jacky to this. “I 
thought that I shouldn’t risk much to be sending the manuscript round 
on my own account at the same time. Here is a letter from the Home- 


Maker :” 





New York, 189 





@HE HOME-HAKER Go., 








44 East rath Street, 
DAMLOB SQuaRe.. 





Vor. XLVIII.—39 





ITA I 


pet Sas ae 
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“She says it is only having so much other matter on hand,” said 
Clare. 
“‘ How many places have we sent it to?” 

“ About sixteen, I think.” 

“ And nobody has taken it. Clare, you have supposed oodles of 
things, but there is one supposition you never did mention.” 

“ What, Jacky?” hopefully. 

“That they all refused it because it wasn’t worth taking. No, 
don’t roll your wheels around so spitefully : you’!] roll off the veranda. 
Look a-here, honey” (in her earnestness unconsciously slipping into 
the dialect of her childhood and her people), “Jook a-here, I didn’t 
have any better start in preserves and pickles than I did in literature ; 
but everybody wants my preserves——” 

“Well, I should say so. They are perfectly delicious !” 

* Oh, I know they are good ; but don’t you see the point, yourself, 
Clare?’ 

Clare laughed : “ You know I didn’t mean that.” 

“ But that is just what is the case. People want my preserves and 
things because they are good, and they don’t want my stories because 
they are poor. Now, I'll tell you what I have done. I have taken 
the pirate and made a short story out of him; and I have sent him, 
with Rosamond, to Scribner’s Magazine. And this time if they return 
they never shall go out again. 1 am going to buy a bigger stove and 
confine my literary efforts to advertisements of my legitimate business 
that I do understand. I have promised Ruth. If they don’t come 
back I will promise you to go on.” 

Gladly would Clare have demurred ; but she stood alone. Even 
the rector (whose manuscripts had been returned to him of late) took a 
despondent view of the chances for “ unsensational literary worth,” 
and seemed to have quite forgotten the ennobling effects of authorship 
on the author’s soul. At last she consented. 

They watched the mails for weeks; then—the rector came down 
the garden walk with the hapless Rosamond in his hand. Ruth 
Ayres followed him. Again it was May, and again the brilliant sun- 
light painted the black kettle on the grass, for Jacky was stewing 
strawberry jam. 

The rector would not raise his eyes when he stood before her ; he 
lifted his hat with his free hand and made her a sympathetic and dejected 
bow. ‘I know just how it feels, Miss Jacky,” said he. 

“Jacky,” said Ruth Ayres, “it may look like cruelty, but I am 
glad. You are not going to waste yourself and your young days and 
your sunshine in that drudgery !” 

Jacky had taken the package. Now she opened it. . In one hand she 
was holding the crumpled pages, whereon they could read, knowing it 
by heart as they did, the familiar first sentence, almost the only sentence 
that had not been ‘altered: “ Nothing is easier than to make mistakes, 
but what is harder than to undo them?” In the other hand fluttered 
a type-written letter and a slip of paper. 

“T am in an unexpected quandary,” said Jacky. “TI promised you, 
Ruth, to abandon writing if Rosamond and the pirate came back. I 
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promised you, Clare, to keep on writing if they were accepted. Well, 
neither contingency has come to pass. None of us seem to have antici- 
pated what has happened. Clare, you always did believe in the pirate ; 
and you know J never did believe in Rosamond. In a fashion we are 
both justified, because Rosamond is back again, as usual ; but the pirate 
is accepted. And here is the check !” 

Perhaps in all her cramped and hindered life Clare had not been 
so conscious of her infirmity as at this moment, when she would have 
thrown herself on Jacky’s neck, but could only wheel her chair nearer 
and extend her arms, her eyes filled with tears. She did not speak, be- 
cause she could not. Mrs. Ayres, too, was dumb, her tongue tied by a _ 
medley of discordant emotions,—pleasure, sympathy, vexation, irritated 
amusement. But the rector wrung Jacky’s hand with all the proper 
outcry of congratulation. 

Jacky remained the least moved in the group. At the first pause 
in the rector’s fluency she spoke : 

“ Under the circumstances, then, shouldn’t you all hold me released 
from both promises ?” 

“ Why, surely,” said the rector. 

“I suppose so,” said Mrs. Ayres, 

“T don’t know,—yes,” said Clare, faintly. 

All their eyes focussed on Jacqueline’s pale and impenetrable face. 

“T have thought it all over,” said Jacqueline. “This”—with a 
little gesture of the hand holding the check,—“ this might never happen 
to {me again. It certainly would not happen again soon. I should 
work and study and struggle and wear out my nerves and neglect my 
good, paying business for writing, that might not pay the taxes. I 
know perfectly well that writing is an unlearned art for me. I have 
spent almost a year puttering away at the pirate. It has a striking 
motive,—no credit to me; it is a true story,—so striking a motive 
that it has outweighed the drawbacks of a faulty style and meagre 
insight into life. But I can’t reasonably expect to find a pirate every 
year. Perhaps, in time, by giving up my whole time to it, I could 
learn to write well enough to keep clothes on our backs and meat in 
our store-room ; but I never should become a success, a writer in the 
first ranks. But preserves,”—stirring the kettle“ preserves are a 
different matter. I don’t have to learn that business. I can see my way 
clear to the top there, and—I propose to stick to it.* I shall buy a 
cook-stove with this check ; and I never shall be rejected again!” So 
saying, with a firm hand, but, it seemed to Mrs. Ayres, who looked on 
not unmoved, a little tremble about her mouth, Jacqueline laid Rosa- 
mond on the coals beneath the kettle. 

For a second the white mass smouldered, a charred line crept 
around the expanding corners, then a dazzling, lambent flame of blue 
and silver caught it, to release only some feathery gray flakes that 
floated away into the sky. Octave Thanet. 





* It may interest some readers to know that Jacqueline’s experience with 
eo is founded on fact, and that the preserve-manufacturer has made a 
‘ortune. 
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HE antiquity of foot-ball goes back to the Romans, who, according 
to Basil Keaieté in his “ Rome Antique Notitia,” “ played with a 
large kind of ball, dividing into two companies and trying to throw it 
into one another’s goals, which was the conquering cast.” If this be 
true, the ancient game bears a strong likeness to the more modern game 
_of foot-ball. The antiquity of the sport in Great Britain certainly 
some centuries farther back than cricket, probably because the 
requisites of the game were much more simple,—only two rude posts 
stuck in the ground, with a bar over the top. The first known distinct 
mention of foot-ball in England was made by William Fitzstephen in 
his “ History of London,” where he speaks of “the young men of the 
city annually going into the fields after dinner to play at the well- 
known game of ball on the day que dicitur carnilevaria.” In the “ Ro- 
tuli Clausarum,” 39 Edward III. (1365), a clear reference is made to 
it as one of the pastimes to be prohibited on account of the decadence 
of archery ; and the same thing occurs in 12 Richard II. (1388). For 
some reason not now quite clear, Shrove Tuesday was chosen as the 
great festival day for foot-ballers, and on that day the entire population, 
young and old, male and female, of the villages throughout the length 
and breadth of England, turned out to play the game. Windows were 
boarded up and houses closed to prevent damage. This custom prevails 
at the present time in a few English villages, the most notable example 
being that of Dorking in the south of England. So rough did the game 
become even in those early days that James I. forbade the heir appar- 
ent to play it, and in his “ Basilikon Doron” describes it as “ meeter 
for laming than making able the users thereof.” After this, foot-ball 
was played at the great public schools only, and the Rugby game, which 
bears such a strong resemblance to the Roman harpastum, was brought 
into existence at the old Rugby school from which it takes its name. 
This was the only game played in England for a long time, until, in 
1863, the “ Foot-Ball Association” was organized by a number of ardent 
followers of the strictly foot game, who very plainly saw that a universal 
code of rules and an organization to arbitrate on all matters of dispute 
arising from their interpretation had become an absolute necessity. The 
rules governing the game are remarkably few (there being only sixteen) 
and simple. ‘The ground must be not less than one hundred nor more 
than two hundred yards in length,—the minimum breadth being fifty 
and the maximum one hundred yards. Evidently not very exacting in 
the matter of ground! The goals are formed of two posts.twenty-four 
feet apart, with a cross-bar only eight feet from the ground. The ball 
is taken from goal to goal, not by carrying, but by kicking or “ drib- 
bling” it with the foot. “Tries” are unknown,—the only point that 
can be scored in a game being a “ goal,” which is obtained by kicking 
the ball under the cross-bar. The side having a majority of goals won 
is adjudged the winner, and if each team have an equal number the 
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contest is declared a “drawn” game. The difference between this 
method and the Rugby or the Intercollegiate game lies in the fact that 
there is no tripping, holding, or throwing of an opposing player, nor is 
there any handling of the ball by any one other than the goal-keeper. 
The ball itself is somewhat different from that used in the Rugby game, 
being round in form instead of oval. So much for the tools and ap- 
pliances used in the game and the features in which it radically differs 
from the other styles of play. 

Each team, for playing purposes, is composed of eleven men, five 
of whom are known as 

FORWARDS, 


who always follow the ball closely. They should keep strictly in their 

laces, and not wander away from their proper positions, following the 
ball all the time, ready to receive it on a “ pass.” In passing, to do so 
gently is often more efficacious than to pass “high” or “long.” For- 
wards should harass or hustle the opposing “backs” or “ half-backs ;” 
for nothing will more easily cause a miskick than the mere fact of some 
one running directly towards the kicker. Centre forwards should be 
sure shots at goal and with either foot. 


HALF-BACKS. 


Of these there are three. The half-back should not do any showy 
or hard kicking. He should endeavor to pass the ball to his forward 
who has the best chance to get away with it. In case his goal is in 
danger, he should hasten to guard it by supporting the full backs. He 
will generally kick more surely and safely by using his instep instead 
of his toe. The forwards and half-backs should always do hard work, 
—not necessarily brilliant, but steady. 


BACKS. 


These two men, as their name implies, should play a backing-up 
game, watching the half-backs all the time. They should always try 
to get rid of the ball as quickly as possible, and should be able to kick 
strongly with either foot. A back should never dribble, if possible to 
avoid it, but should be able to volley the ball, and withstand a charge 
whilst kicking. 

GOAL-KEEPER. 


The man playing this position should be able to use both hands to 
grasp the ball, and should always, when practicable, use the hands rather 
than the feet. He should keep well within his ground, and be a good 
place kick. As it is his aim to get the ball away as quickly as possible, 
he should be able to hit the ball away with his fists. To do this suc- 
cessfully requires a Jot of practice. 


It will thus be seen that team-work is essential to success,—indi- 
vidual play amounting to but little. Should the ball be kicked out of 
the side lines, a player on the opposite side from the man who kicked 
it out is permitted to throw it as far as possible in the direction of his 
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opponent’s goal. If a player should touch the ball with his hands, the 
opposite side is entitled to a free kick from where the ball was touched. 

For the first five years of its existence the Association game was 
purely amateur in its character ; but afterwards the rivalry among the 
various clubs for the best players became so great that professionals 
were engaged to take the place of the amateurs. Players were imported 
into England from Scotland, and at one time the Preston North End 
team did not include one single native-born Englishman. As public 
interest in the game increased, and “ gates” consequently grew larger, the 
salaries of the professionals increased pro rata, until from five dollars 
per game their pay has reached as much as two hundred and fifty dollars 
for signing a contract, and from twenty to thirty dollars per game. It 
is the general belief that any game dates its degeneracy from the period 
in which professionalism is introduced ; but, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom, Association foot-ball dates its greatest popularity from that time, 
and now ten, twenty, and even thirty thousand people are seen at a 
game between first-class teams. 

It is only within the past three or four years that the game was 
played at all in this country. There are a number of reasons for this, 
prominent among them being the severity of weather which has marked 
our winter season up to the last year or two. Practically only the 
months of November and April have been available for actual work, 
October being too warm, and our base-ball season commencing about 
May. Of late, however, the game has been brought into greater 
prominence, and amateur clubs have sprung up all over the country,— 

inning in the New England districts. Philadelphia has at least 
fifteen clubs, Pittsburg seven, St. Louis six, Cincinnati five, Chicago 
six, and New York and Brooklyn have from twelve to twenty between 
them. It is impossible to number the clubs existing in New England, 
there being so many. The game has forced its way to the attention of 
the colleges. The Harvard Athletic committee not long ago had the 
methods of the game exemplified before the students of the college by 
two Boston teams, The impression made at that time was so favorable 
that several teams will be organized this season in the various insti- 
tutions of learning. Quite recently the sport received a great impetus 
in Philadelphia by the presentation to the Association Foot-Ball Union 
in that city of a magnificent silver cup, to be competed for annually by 
the teams representing the Union. George W. Childs, Esq., proprietor 
of the Philadelphia Ledger, is the donor. 

Should the winters of future years be as mild as those of the past 
couple of years, I see no reason why Association foot-ball should not 
be operated as base-ball in summer. The time will come when this 
country will have its National League of Association foot-ball players. 
For the professional base-ball player, there can be no better preparation 
for his summer season than the playing of this game. The danger of 
personal injury is reduced to a minimum. It will tend in its results to 
brighten the eye and steady the nerve. It will do away with the “ get- 
ting into condition” accompaniment of the early portion of every base- 
ball season. Indeed, it will keep the base-ball player in excellent 
all-round physical condition. Apropos of the benefits to be derived 
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from this style of play, it will probably be of interest to know what 
Mr. Frank Henderson, the well-known athlete and physical instructor 
at the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy, has to say. In an inter- 
view with Mr. H. C. Crowhurst, of the Philadelphia Press, he said, 
“T am most decidedly in favor of the Association game. It is the least 
rough, and at the same time requires equally as much skill to play it. 
Instead of injuring an athlete, the Association game positively benefits 
him. It develops his wind instead of knocking it out of him. I shall 
advise my men to play this game.” The result is that a team is now 
in process of formation in the A.C.S. N. The time must come when 
there will be a national trophy to be competed for by clubs east of the 
Mississippi. I know difficulties are encountered here that do not exist 
in England,—one being the long distances to be travelled,—but I think 
the receipts at the gates would be sufficient to overcome that. The 
public will welcome any pure sport which will furnish the excitement 
attendant on a well-played game of skill. Association foot-ball does 


this. Why should it not become a national fall and winter sport? 
Frederick Weir. 





“SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.” 


“ (NOMING events cast their shadows before ;” 
And the shadow I saw, one day of yore, 
Of a maiden’s face at an open door, 
Has been reproduced in a perfect form, 
In a breathing substance, sentient, warm, 
So like the shadow, so fair to view, 
That surely the pleasantest thing to do 
Were to clasp the shadow and substance too. 


Ah, happy the sun on that Sabbath day ! 

To have kissed her cheek in so warm a way 
Were happiness e’en for a solar ray ; 

Yet happier still is the maid, I trow 

(For the maiden is wife and mother now), 
To know the delight of a child’s embrace, 
And see how the shadows the future trace,— 


Be kissed by the son with the mother’s face! 
Barton Hill, 





SORROW. 


ES, some may all the better see 
For pain and blight and fears ; 
But, oh, how many eyes there be 


Cannot see God for tears ! 
- Henry Peterson. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY AND FINANCE. 


[* the dawn of trade and civilization—and I speak of trade first 

because civilization has been supported by trade, although some- 
times affecting to despise it—there arose a necessity for money, and 
different communities groped about until each found its most available 
substance. Adam Smith tells us that in the rude ages of society cattle 
were the common instrument of commerce, the armor of Diomede, 
according to Homer, costing nine oxen, while that of Glaucus cost a 
hundred. Salt has been used as money in Abyssinia; a species of 
shells (cowries) in some parts of the coast of India; dried cod at New- 
foundland ; tobacco in Virginia; sugar in the West Indies; hides, 
leather, furs, etc., elsewhere. Circumstances, too, have forced the use 
of inferior money upon people who had grown accustomed to better ; 
for instance, our colonists adopted the money of the Indians along the 
coasts of Long Island Sound and made wampum (polished beads made 
of parts of the periwinkle and the clam-shell) a legal tender for sums 
up to twelvepence, and, by custom, made it the prevailing currency. 
The superiority of the white man was shown, however, by his ability 
to counterfeit this wampum, as Prof. Sumner dryly mentions in his 
‘‘ History of American Currency.” 

It is a long way from the many articles named, and from the 
irregular pieces of metal which almost everywhere superseded them, to 
a five-dollar gold piece, a twenty-five-cent silver piece, a nickel five- 
cent piece, and a bronze or copper cent, or to a Bank-of-England five- 
pound note, and the car of progress has frequently tumbled into a 
paper-concealed ditch ; but comparatively perfect forms of money and 
its substitutes have at length been evolved, and the whole process by 
which copper, bronze, nickel, silver, gold, and paper have taken rela- 
tive positions has been strictly evolutionary, the actions of governments 
having been forced upon them by irresistible natural law. Copper, 
bronze, and nickel have proved their suitability for small change and 
their unsuitability for large coinage. Silver has proved its suitability 
for dimes, quarters, and half-dollars and its unsuitability for dollars or 
certainly for any larger coin. Gold has proved its unsuitability for 
smaller coins than quarter- or half-eagles ; and for the ordinary use of 
money, from hand to hand, gold has been proved inferior to paper. 
But gold has taken the position of a base for paper money and for 
national and international exchange of commodities. 

The displacement of silver by gold, as a standard measure of value 
among the great commercial nations, has been as truly evolutionary 
as has been the displacement, as money, of unsuitable articles: the 
cause was the cheapening of silver through over-production. Supply 
exceeded demand, at or near current prices. About the year 1873, sil- 
ver became so plentiful in the United States that it began to circulate 
side by side with paper money, although gold was then at a premium 
of say ten per cent. In Europe, the cheapenimg of silver was helped 
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on by the belief of individual governments that silver would displace 
gold in that country which should continue to largely coin silver,— 
Gresham’s Law, the economic law under which an inferior kind of 
money tends to drive from a country a superior kind of money, being 
well understood over there. It was seen that if a large quantity of 
silver were coined, after its bullion value had-declined, gold coins 
might be melted down and then sold by weight. It is said that Ger- 
many thought it a good time to put its money upon a safe gold basis 
and to force France to drift upon the silver basis. Then, too, a gov- 
ernment which should be the quickest to reduce the quantity of its sil- 
ver coin in circulation, therefore the quickest to make room for gold to 
circulate, might succeed in attracting gold from other countries. Eng- 
land, of course, could not afford to-be behindhand, for bills of exchange 
are drawn upon London in all quarters of the globe, and every one of 
these bills is payable in gold, the commercial supremacy of England, 
indeed, depending upon the world’s belief that she has sufficient gold 
to meet all possible demands, and upon the world’s knowledge that the 
note of the Bank of England has commanded gold for seventy consecu- 
tive years. The pathetic view of the actions of European governments 
in partially demonetizing silver, prompted by fear that it might demon- 
etize gold, may be found in the minority report of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, on the Senate Silver Bill, second ses- 
sion, Fifty-First Congress. Silver might have maintained its parity 
with gold if nobody had given silver a kick, thinking it would go down 
anyway ; just asa failed bank might not have succumbed if nobody 
had started a rumor as to its solvency and no depositor had been mean 
enough to start “a run.” 

The fluctuating and declining value of silver during the past twenty 
years, and the fear that an unlimited quantity might or may be pro- 
duced, coupled with the stability of gold during the period since the 
discovery of the Californian supply, and the belief that all gold-mines, 
together, cannot be sufficiently prolific to affect the value of gold, have 
made gold the standard of value for great commercial nations, and have 
served to fasten silver upon the weaker commercial nations as their 
- standard of value. If a country trading with England or the United 
States would take silver it would be sure to get it, for everybody pays 
debts with as cheap money as creditors will take. If a country per- 
sisted in coining gold and in refusing to coin silver, that country could 
not have any other country’s surplus of silver dumped upon it. Pos- 
sessing inexhaustible mines of silver, we favor the use of this metal as 
a standard of value; but it cannot be to our interest to lose sight of the 
fact that silver is already discredited by the commercial world,—not 
merely by governments, some of which might be induced to change, but 
by commerce itself, which selects for itself the best standard of value. 
As well say to the world, We have plenty of wood in this country, we 
will build a wooden navy, and then you will discard iron-clads ; or, We 
will give up using electricity, and then you will go back to steam and 
to candles and oil; as well take such a position, as to say that the world 
would follow our example if we should abandon gold and fully adopt 
silver for our standard of value. Evolution is as irresistible in the 
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financial and commercial world as everywhere else: evolution has 
selected gold and has rejected silver; and all we can do in the matter 
is to decide whether we shall take as our standard the selected metal or 
the rejected metal,—that is, stand with the great nations or with the 
weak nations. Wampum was perfect money for the Indians, and was 
a fair sort for the cdlonists, but was of no use in foreign commerce. 
Wampum cost time and labor to produce, but Europe did not want it; 
and arguments to prove to Europeans their own perversity fall about 
equally flat whether in favor of wampum or of silver, excepting, of 
course, that Europe wants some silver, whereas it never wanted any 
wampum. ‘Two facts overcome all arguments: the production of sil- 
ver has too largely increased, and the price of silver has too greatly 
declined. 

Statistics show how naturally silver has lost caste as a standard of 
value. Up to 1870 the world’s annual production was less than half 
as great as the annual production of gold (coinage value), and therefore 
the price of silver was above one dollar and thirty cents per ounce, the 
parity of the two metals being close to fifteen and one-half ounces of 
silver to one ounce of gold. But while the average production of gold 
has not materially changed, that of silver ha~ so largely increased that 
it is now about one-third greater than the production of gold. There 
are grounds for believing, too, that gold will be still further distanced. 
Under the circumstances, the supply of silver far outrunning the de- 
mand, it is not unnatural that silver should be worth, to-day, less than 
one dollar per ounce, and that the parity of value should be about 
twenty-one to one. Sixteen to one is the United States coinage parity, 
corresponding with .$1.2929 per ounce for silver,—say thirty per cent. 
above the world’s price. 

Trade and civilization could hardly have developed beyond a primi- 
tive state before the business of banking must have come into exist- 
ence, crude, but essentially similar to modern banking, the intricacies 
of to-day’s financial operations corresponding to the intricacies of to- 
day’s trade. And as a large portion of the inhabitants of the globe 
would have frozen or have starved, or would never have come into 
being, if the world had not learned to use money, simple barter being - 
wholly inadequate to perform the smallest fraction of the exchange 
of products, so financial systems are absolutely necessary to the busi- 
ness of the present time, and the world’s population now largely 
depends for the continuance of its existence upon the success of the 
schemes of dead and living financiers. In other words, the needs of 
the world outstripped the greatest volume of exchanges possible by 
barter, next the greatest volume possible by both barter and the use 
of money, and now, apparently, the volume of exchanges is limited 
by the degree of perfection attained in financial science, transportation 
problems themselves being often financial problems. 

The ancient planters of rice and wheat must have been short of 
money while their crops were growing, for then the planters would 
have been obliged to support their hands while receiving nothing ; at 
and before harvest-time a money-lender must have been as useful 
as a banker of our day, who annually sends money westward, “to 
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move the crops;” and immediately after the selling of a crop the 
ancient producers would have been in position to lend their surplus of 
money, for the sake of interest. The dealers in rice, wheat, or other 
produce would need to borrow money when purchasing a crop, and — 
would have money to lend after the crop had been marketed. Raiders 
or traders, when starting upon an expedition, would need plenty of 
ready money, and upon their return might find it more profitable to 
borrow against a heavy stock of ivory than to sell it at once. The 
weak or timid persons in a primitive community would like to deposit 
a portion of their savings in the hands of a strong and trustworthy 
man, especially if such a man would pay something for the use of the 
money. A rich, strong, trustworthy man, either old or willing to lead 
a quiet life, would drift into the banking business for power, profit, 
honor, or simply to oblige his friends and neighbors. Indeed, so 
naturally does the banking business come up that, without offering 
further proof, we may assume that this business has been necessary in 
all the steps of trade and civilization. Certainly it is so necessary in 
our modern world that wherever we find a large village which has no 
bank or banker, nor one in proximity, we are pretty sure to find a 
community that is both poor and ignorant. 

Of tremendous importance for good and evil has been and is the 
financial contrivance which we know as paper money ; properly, a re- 
ceipt for real money and a promise to pay it back on demand. When 
one person saw fit to trust another with money or other valuable thing, 
either for safe-keeping or both safe-keeping and interest, the first per- 
son would be glad to havea receipt. And if the banker were well 
known, his receipt might be passed by the first person to a second, in 
exchange for merchandise. But the first person would probably want 
a number of things, belonging to a number of people, and not want all 
the things at once; and he would therefore ask the banker for a num- 
ber of receipts, each for a convenient portion of the whole deposit. And, 
as business grew, the banker, for his own convenience, would keep in 
readiness a great number of receipts, for small and large amounts; that 
is to say, he would be ready to issue to the public paper money, in 
small and large denominations. People like paper money because of 
its lack of weight; but the benefit to the issuer comes only in issuing 
an amount which exceeds the sum of real money that is supposed to be 
represented. If a banker issue one hundred thousand dollars in paper 
money in receipt for one hundred thousand dollars in real money, and 
keep the real money in his vault, no profit can result. But if he lend 
seventy-five thousand dollars of the real money on interest, trusting 
that the public will not demand payment for more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars of his paper, his profit becomes quite clear ; and it is 
equally clear that the community has the use of a circulating medium 
seventy-five thousand dollars greater than before. Given the good 
faith of the issuer, the question whether paper money be a blessing or 
a curse must always have been mainly a question of quantity, not of 
exact but of relative quantity,—relative to the real money in the vaults 
of the issuer, relative to the customs of the public in the matter of 
carrying money, relative to the public’s belief in the wealth back of 
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the issuer, relative to the state of trade, present and prospective and 
foreign and domestic, relative to the probability or improbability of 
happenings which, in a moment, would change confidence into panic 
and bring to the doors of the issuer the holders of most of his paper, 
’ erying loudly for gold. In truth, the line between safety and danger in 
a volume of paper money moves forward and backward with changing 
circumstances, and holders have always been willing to hold when they 
thought they were not obliged to hold, and have always demanded 
payment when they thought that payment might be refused. 

When governments took to themselves the right to issue paper 
money, the drawing of a danger-line became still more difficult, be- 
cause of a prevailing notion that the value of money rests in the 
governmental stamp upon it, and governments have put forth ex- 
cessive volumes without knowing that there was any danger, and 
with an ease which has been equalled only by the difficulty of 
subsequent withdrawals. Whether given a legal-tender character or 
not, paper money paid to troops, for clothing, weapons, ammunition, or 
for other things, readily finds its way into circulation. And with a 
large quantity flowing from the national treasury, people appear to be 
prosperous, demagogues applaud, and safety is already well behind 
before any exportation of gold acts as a danger-signal. The test of 
relative —_— applies to government notes as well as to bank-notes ; 
but the former have the advantage of being known by the whole in- 
stead of by sections of a community. It is important that A, in the 
East, trading with B, in the West, should agree to give or take the ~ 
kind of money that B has in mind ; or, for example, that C, in the 
South, trading with D, in the North, should not be compelled to re- 
ceive hank-notes which are bankable only in the North, or be permitted 
to settle a debt with the bank-notes which are bankable only in his own 
section. Governmental safeguard, guarantee, or responsibility is bet- 
ter than the individual responsibility of widely-separated banks and 
bankers ; but whether our present paper money is better than would be 
paper money which might, under proper supervision, be issued, as pro- 

by Edward Atkinson, by the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation and by other aggregations of banks and bankers, is another ques- 
tion. Such paper money might be changed in volume from time to 
time, to conform to the natural changes in the state of trade and com- 
merce; and if the issuers were given the right to raise and lower the 
rate of interest, somewhat as the Bank of England moves its rate, they 
would probably be able to give us better paper money, because elastic 
in volume, than we now possess. 

Vastly more important to the commercial world than paper money 
are the other financial contrivances called checks, drafts, bills of ex- 
change, etc.; for, besides having no appreciable weight, they can be 
made safe in transmission. So used to these substitutes for money has 
trade grown that millions of people, every day, agree to receive or pay 
money without thinking of any money more real than one of these sub- 
stitutes, and without stopping to consider that should one-tenth of the 
traders carry out their contracts literally the other nine-tenths would 
necessarily fail to carry out theirs. But this is far from being an un- 
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fortunate thing : it is but a fact in evidence that the volume of exchanges 
of the world’s commodities is so great that money does not suffice for a 
tenth of the movement; while of course it is true that the greater the 
facilities for moving the world’s commodities, the better for everybody. 
Banks and individuals depend for their solvency upon the willingness, 
practically, of everybody to forego his rights; but to find fault with 
this is equivalent to finding fault with the growth of trade. If con- 
sumers of American oil, cottons, and hardware in remote parts of the 
world should send us money to pay for our goods; if British pur- 
chasers of American stocks, bonds, wheat, cotton, meat, should pay us 
actual money ; if American buyers of silk should send money to France, 
or American buyers of coffee and rubber should send money to Brazil ; 
if New York buyers of provisions should send money to Western pro- 
ducers, and Western consumers of manufactured articles send money to 
Eastern manufacturers,—the whole stock of the world’s money would 
always be in transit. And this is equivalent to saying that the ex- 
changes of the world’s commodities would not take place,—that we 
should be in that state of barbarism in which each country uses only its 
own productions. 

In one breath we may fairly speak of the evolution of money, of 
trade, of credit, and of civilization; for evolution in each has been | 
dependent upon the other three; and to-day fair tests of the state of 
civilization in any country are the kind of money which it uses, the 
development of its trade, and the condition and extent of its banking 
or credit system. Silver is the money of India and China, and we 
find in those countries that the people are poor and ignorant,—so poor 
that famines recur, that the average weekly wage is not an incon- 
veniently heavy weight of this metal, and that the average amount in 
people’s pockets is not likely to burst them; so ignorant that pieces 
of paper could hardly be expected to pass from hand to hand, like real 
money ; so ignorant that the foreign trade of these countries is mostly 
conducted by foreigners on the coasts, foreigners alone understanding 
how to use banking facilities. Exactly opposite is the development 
reached in the United States: paper money, whether, on its face, re- 
deemable in “gold,” in “coin,” or in “silver,” is preferred to the 
intrinsically valuable metals, and the paper money which is redeemable 
in “ dollars” circulates alongside those “dollars” that have been given 
a legal-tender character ; our people are so well off that pocket-money 
would be burdensome if it were all in silver; the average weekly wage- 
rate is too great to be paid in silver, if the convenience of either em- 
ployers or employees is to be considered ; and we have in this country 
such a highly developed system of banking and credit that nearly all 
of the exchange of commodities among ourselves and between us and 
foreigners is done without niore than a nominal use of money. Eng- 
land forces gold and silver to circulate in England by not permitting 
the people to have paper money in denominations below five pounds, 
—say twenty-five dollars,—and France forces Frenchmen to use gold 
and silver by not giving Frenchmen denominations of paper money 
below fifty francs,—say ten dollars; Germany similarly treats her 
people; but Americans are used to the convenience of paper money 
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down to single dollars, and this convenience certainly will never be 
given up, what money Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, Indians, or 
Chinamen carry in their pockets being unimportant to us, at least as 
an argument. No party will ever be sufficiently powerful to force 
Americans to carry silver instead of paper. 

But if silver cannot be made to circulate, may we not use it as a 
base for paper money? Why should we? We have now the gold 
base in common with the great European nations, and we trade mostly 
with them, or when trading with others we necessarily, as a rule, agree 
to pay or to accept payment in London exchange ; that is, we trade on 
the gold base. Gold has proved itself a more stable base than silver ; 
and what can be more important to our stupendous superstructure of 
credit than an immovable foundation? Do we prefer to build upon 
quicksand? Or, in broadening the foundation of a structure, is it well 
to use rock for one portion of the foundation and sand for another por- 
tion? No stronger proofs of the height of civilization in this country 
can be offered than that we use financial contrivances so extensively, and 
that gold itself is not used to the extent, possibly, of even one per cent. 
of our volume of business, although in every transaction the buyer and 
seller, when stopping to think at all, think of the gold value of the 
money mentioned. Is it the duty of Cong-.2ss, then, to say to the 


people, All this is wrong; you must carry more paper and silver in 
your pockets; you must use checks and drafts less, and you must use 


silver more; you must consider the condition of our silver-miners, and 
favor our being upon a wabbling base, part gold, part silver? Rather, 
is it not the duty of Congress to recognize that nearly all of the busi- 
ness of this country is, and necessarily must be, carried on by means of 
some form of credit, and therefore it must be of the greatest impor- 
tance to everybody to be able to feel that the firm foundation of gold- 
measured or gold-valued wealth is beneath it all? Congress cannot 
cause us to be born again and into the Hindoo or Chinese silver- 
handling type; but, through the operation of a free-coinage law, so 
much of the kind of money which is in every way unsuited to us may 
be forced into the foundations of our banking and credit system that 
there may be shaken or overthrown this marvellous structure which 


now so well serves our vast and intricate exchange of commodities. 
J. Howard Cowperthwait. 
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HE writer of the article on ‘The Evolution of Money and Fi- 
nance” advances certain views against the reinstatement of silver. 

As this is an economic question of such commanding importance, it is 
well to comment on some of his statements. There is no divergence 
of views between us in regard to the great convenience and utility of 
redeemable paper money. The issue is, should the basis of this paper 
money be gold alone, or gold and silver? The exclusive use of gold 
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as the measurer of value or basis of money he conceives to be a wise 
evolution in finance, or a survival of the fittest. 

Few questions of more momentous national importance than the 
restoration of silver to its full use are before the American people. Per- 
haps there is no other one which has been discussed with a more reck- 
less disregard of historical facts. Persons are often as blind to events 
as to the variation of color; yet nations are educated by events, not 
by arguments. The people of the United States have been slowly 
undergoing this educational process since the demonetization of silver 
in 1873. 

When an argument or a deduction from facts appears in this 
article, please pass it by simply as a personal opinion which may have 
but little value; but should a single fact from statistics or history be 
stated, with which you may not be familiar, examine it with the most 
severe criticism. acts, not opinions, should be relied upon in reaching 
sound conclusions on a question like this. 

Until 1873 the commercial world appears to have moved along 
fairly well for more than twenty centuries using silver and gold con- 
currently as the money-measuring metals. There was very little com- 
plaint about the superabundance of either. During the immense out- 
pouring of gold from the rich mines of California and Australia, a 
distinguished French engineer, Chevalier, wrote an earnest plea for its 
dethronement from its position as a money-metal. This theory had 
many ardent believers. Richard Cobden translated this work into 
English, and it was extensively circulated. This anti-gold craze soon 
ran its course, with unimportant results, and was buried out of sight. 
France, that ever wide-awake and keen-witted nation, holding at that 
time, as she does now, one of the largest supplies of silver money in 
the world, ignored the delusion and kept her mint open to the rich 
current of the yellow metal. She coined gold in enormous quantities. 
An example of this kind produced an excellent result. The benefits 
arising from the world’s enlarged output of gold during these fruitful 
years forcibly stimulated the activity of mankind and eased many of 
the burdens of life for the less prosperous. To those who had the 
largest command of the gold of the world before these days, this 
extraordinary increase in the supply did no injustice, while it gave a 
happy lift to millions who were less fortunate. In 1873, when the 
United States outlawed silver as full legal-tender money, we blindly 
committed an absurd national mistake that has cost the mass of our 
people the loss of untold millions of dollars annually. 

Only a small part of this has legally, but unfairly, enriched a few 
thousands of our own people, while many millions have been uselessly 
thrust upon our creditors on the other side of the Atlantic. The late Mr. ° 
Manning, Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report of December 
6, 1886, distinctly expressed this view of the case. Mr. Manning was 
a believer in the efficacy and necessity of international treaties in the 
use of silver as full legal-tender money. Thus, in advocating such 
treaties he urged us to discontinue the silver coinage, so as to bring a 
more direct financial pressure on all other nations for the gold of the 
world. He thought if we should abandon the coinage of silver and 
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more earnestly enter the greedy, grasping contest for gold then going 
on, we should be the gainers. With our immense natural resources in 
the production of so many of the articles Europe must have, we could 
procure the gold, while we could deny ourselves of part of our im- 
ported luxuries. In regard to the cost to us of the demonetization of 
silver, he said, “The monetary dislocation has already cost our farm- 
ing population, who number nearly one-half the population of the 
United States, an almost incomputable sum, a loss of millions upon _ 
millions of dollars every year, a loss which they will continue to suffer 
so long as Congress delays to stop the silver purchase and by that act 
to compel an international redress of the monetary dislocation.” 

To give some estimate of these losses I have made the following 
investigations. If we assume that it required, approximately, the 
same amount of labor to farm an acre of cereals during the three years 
1871, 1872, and 1873, that it did during the three years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888, then by an examination of the farm price of cereals as 
given by the U.S. Statistical Bureau it will be seen that, on a gold 
valuation at each period, the annual shrinkage in the price received 
by the farmers for cereals during the latter period was about 
$600,000,000. It can be seen by an examination of the United States 
statistics that for the five years 1885-89, as compared with the five 
years 1880-84, our exportation of wheat and wheat-flour fell off in 
value to the enormous extent of $334,000,000. In bushels the decrease 
amounted to about 159,000,000. We thoughtlessly speak of a million 
bushels of wheat. Do you reflect upon the immense number of acres 
necessary to grow it, or the labor expended in cultivating and pre- 
paring this wheat for market? Should we load wheat on the largest 
grain-cars, each of which carries sixty thousand pounds, it would require 
a train about seven and a quarter miles long for one million bushels. 
Try to grasp the idea, and you will better comprehend these figures 
of millions. Although Mr. Manning was opposed to our continuing 
the silver dollar coinage, we agree with him that the “ monetary dis- 
location” was one of the main causes in the loss of a part of our 
foreign trade and the value of our products. While this loss in the 
price of cereals is so great, perhaps the loss on the other products of 
the farm was equally large. The farmers of the United States, who 
have felt this financial grip so heavily for so many years, are carefully 
studying the question. They have apparently reached some unwise 
conclusions as to the proper remedies, but, if we can judge aright, 
they, as a class, have determined that silver shall be neiovel, As to 
the statistical facts cited above, all have ready access to our govern- 
ment statistics, and if you see fit you can collate them, and then the 
facts will depend upon the reliability of these reports. There are a 
few eminent statistical and financial authorities who deny that the 
disuse of silver as a money-measuring metal has had any effect in 
causing the world-wide fall in prices or on our loss of certain foreign 
exports! They admit the changes, but attribute them to other causes. 
This is one of those inductive questions that each one must settle for 
himself. Perhaps Mr. Cowperthwait has not the least suspicion that 
the disuse of silver has played any part in this world-wide depression 
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in prices. However, the British Royal Commission, appointed a few 
years ago to examine exhaustively this question, unanimously admitted 
this important conclusion. Six of the twelve called for the — 
restoration of silver, while the other six hesitated for further observa- 
tion. Thus, by the novel attempt to get down to a gold basis, which 
Mr. Cowperthwait calls “an immovable foundation,” we found our- 
selves measuring prices by a commodity for which the legal demand 
had suddenly and largely increased. We also found that, its value, 
either as a commodity or as money, has largely appreciated. There is 
no other way to ascertain the exchangeable value of money than to see 
what it will exchange for or buy in the markets of the world. Tested 
by this inexorable economic rule, it will be found that the average 
prices of commodities used in common life have fallen approximately 
one-third since the demonetization of silver in 1873. This simply 
means that the purchasing power of gold has increased about one-half, 
or fifty per cent. If the greatest possible stability in the purchasing 
power of coined money is desirable, then by all means let us maintain 
the concurrent use of both metals, in order to maintain their mutual 
automatic action on each other’s value. To measure by silver alone 
would be as unwise as to measure by gold alone. We might as wisely 
abandon the use of two metals in the construction of the pendulum of 
our most perfect clocks or of the balance-wheel of our chronometers. 
The pendulum and balance-wheel were an evolution in practical me- 
chanics, and, with all our scientific advances, we do not abandon this 
use of the two metals. There is abundant evidence on all sides that 
the civilized world will not abandon the use of either silver or gold 
as money-measuring metals. The apprehensions entertained by Mr. 
Cowperthwait that we, like China, India, or Mexico, may perchance 
reach a silver basis, are groundless, although we may decide to increase 
very largely our use of silver. There is a wide and safe margin between 
this increased use of silver and free coinage. Silver mono-metallism is 
repudiated even by the free-coinage advocates. The nation will hardly 
maintain a policy which no one wants, 

Up to 1873, the burden of measuring debts throughout the civilized 
world rested substantially on the two metals, gold and silver. The 
demonetization of silver in 1873 was an attempt to change this basis to 
gold alone. Then, such was the enormous legal demand for gold that 
its value as a commodity was advanced, and hence its value as money. 
Prices then began to fall as they were regulated by this appreciated 
gold. This is the simple explanation of the injurious part of the fall 
in prices. Measuring the value of wheat and cotton bought here at 

ld prices which could be bought in India at silver prices, accounts 
for much of the loss of profit in our foreign trade in such commodities. 
The outlawry of silver produced a great part of this change, but not 
all of it. This portion we can change by national legislation. A fall 
in prices is not an unmixed evil, but a fall in prices when the cost of 
~ production has not been equally reduced to the producer is an evil that 
the producer will do his best to remove. 

The world uses approximately about equal amounts in value of 
each metal. In the United States, from the organization of our mints 
Vou. XLVIII.—40 
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up to 1878, the gold dollar and the silver dollar were, in the words of 
the law of 1792, “a lawful tender in all payments whatsoever.” Up to 
1853 this law included all our small silver coins. We also made an 
extensive use of foreign silver coin as legal tender. Then, on account 
of the higher price of silver, these United States smaller coins were 
wisely made nearly seven per cent. lighter and constituted a limited 
legal tender, redeemable by the government at the option of the holder. 
They virtually became promissory notes stamped on metal. 

The weight of pure silver in our silver dollar has never been de- 
creased a particle: it always has contained three hundred and seventy- 
one and a quarter grains of pure silver. In 1837, in order to adopt 
the handy French decimal system of alloy, we put exactly one pound 
less-copper in two thousand dollars. Thus, when you hear any one 
speak of the debasement of the United States silver dollar, remember 
that all we have to ask forgiveness for is this trifle, which is allowed 
by the Constitution of the United States. The sin of debasement, if 
one can call it a debasement, was committed in 1834 on our gold coins, 
by reducing them about six and a quarter per cent. Had they reduced 
the gold coin only half as much, it would have been an act strongly 
endorsed to-day, but now unwise to adopt. In 1837, a minute fraction 
of gold was added to the weight of the coin for convenience in mint 
calculations. These two, the gold dollar of twenty-five and eight-tenths 
and the silver dollar of four hundred and twelve and five-tenths grains 
of standard metal, meaning that each thousand parts of coin {were 
alloyed with one hundred parts of copper, were the basis dollars on 
which the government was conducted from 1837 to 1873. The issue 
of greenbacks did not disturb these coined dollars. These were the 
legal coins our laws referred tp in the issue of all national bonds sold 
during our war of secession. These were the coined dollars which we 
promised to pay in the redemption of our greenbacks, In 1869, in an 
act passed to strengthen our public credit we find this clause: “the 
United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the ear- 
liest practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in 
coin.” In all these laws the word gold is not used, but it is always 
coin. We kept coining these silver dollars, to a limited extent, all 
through the war, although the silver in them was worth nearly four 
per cent. more than the gold in the gold dollar. In 1871-73 we coined 
more than two and a half million of these silver dollars, each of which 
considerably exceeded the gold dollar in value. 

In a moment of the deepest ignorance, without a single member 
of Congress or a single newspaper protesting against the act, we wiped 
the silver dollar from our list of full Jegal-tender coins. Many of the 
leading nations of Europe followed our intensely stupid example. 
Germany had made a preliminary move in this direction in 1871. 
In fact, one of our leading financial statesmen advised Europe to do 
this absurd act in 1867. He said, “Gold coins will answer all the 
purposes of European commerce.” This outlawry of silver promptly 
caused a fall in its value as a commodity, and correspondingly raised 
the value of gold. On May 18, 1888, silver reached its lowest level, 
our dollar being valued at 70.57 cents in gold at London. On 
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June 21, 1888, the silver, plank was adopted at the National Conven- 
tion at Chicago. It was not very explicit, yet it had weight. 

In 1878, against the veto of the President and loud public protests, 
a gallant attempt was made to rescue the falling fortunes of silver. The 
Bland-Allison Bill was passed. It restored silver as a full legal tender 
when paid to the government, but made it a limited legal tender under 
certain circumstances. The clause “except when otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract’’ was inserted in the law. The coinage of the 
dollar was restricted to the purchase of four million dollars’ worth per 
month, while two million dollars’ worth per month was compulsory. The 
minimum amount was always chosen by our hostile executive officers for 
coinage, except under the management of the late Secretary Windom. 
The silver dollar has always been officially treated with discredit as 
inferior to gold as a legal tender. Secretary Windom carried out the 
law more liberally, as to the amount purchased, than any other Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and gave the people one of the most scholarly 
reports on the silver question ever issued from that office since the days 
of Hamilton. He was far in advance of the age, yet was influenced by 
an unfortunate delusion that we must abjectly depend on international 
treaties rather than on international co-operation for the restoration of 
silver. Entangling alliances with any nation in the world as to the 
kind of currency we must use in our domestic affairs have grave 
objections, 

Notwithstanding the bitter public and private opposition to the 
coinage of silver, or to its fair use when coined, such has been the 
tremendous pressure of public opinion, educated by the logic of events, 
that the monetization of silver has been increased by the compulsory 
purchase of four and one-half million ounces per month. This law 
became effective on August 13, 1890. 

The position of those who believed that gold was the only metal fit 
for a standard, or that the value of gold was unaffected by the rigid 
economic law of supply and demand, has virtually been abandoned by 
our financial leaders. I fear that Mr. Cowperthwait belongs to a small 
belated contingent of American gold mono-metallists. Even Senator 
Sherman, who was the leader of leaders in this gold measuring school, 
expresses himself as satisfied with the present law, whieh monetizes 
four and one-half million ounces of silver per month. 

The heat of the contest is now centred between the cautious use of 
silver “ by purchase” and “ free coinage.” 

“Free coinage” is a technical phrase well understood in financial 
literature, but in popular language it is misused. Technically, coinage 
is said to be “ free” when the mints are open to the coinage of all the 
bullion offered. Unlimited coinage has precisely the same meaning. 
Hence the phrase “free and unlimited coinage” in common use is 
tautological. “Gratuitous” coinage is the popular idea of the meaning 
of the term “ free.” 

We had the gratuitous and unlimited coinage of both metals at our 
mints from 1792 to 1853. We maintained the unlimited coinage of 
both metals up to 1873, but from 1853 to 1873 we charged one-half 
of one per cent. on each metal. The coinage of gold remained un- 
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limited from 1873 to 1875, but there was a coinage-charge of one-fifth 
of one per cent. Since 1875, the coinage of gold has been gratuitous 
and unlimited, while the coinage of silver is confined to that purchased 
by the government: hence the amount is limited. The coinage of 
silver now depends upon the option of the Secretary of the Treasury 
when there is a demand for the redemption of the silver Treasury 
notes. As these notes are preferred to coin, the coinage is stopped ; 
but there is a monetization of four and a half million ounces per 
month in limited legal-tender Treasury notes. 

The coinage of silver in India is not gratuitous, as the mints charge 
two per cent., but it is unlimited. From 1803 to 1874, the coinage of 
silver in France was unlimited, yet the charge varied from one and a 
half to three-fourths of one per cent. Gold coinage in England is not 
gratuitous, if done at once, but it is unlimited. 

The partial monetization of silver is a question settled beyond all 
possible dispute. It is apparently as firmly grounded in our national 
politics as our republicanism. However, before silver can be fully re- 
stored, the voters of this nation will be called upon to decide some impor- 
tant phases of the question. No well-informed person should neglect 
to give it careful attention. Let the facts be obtained as correctly as 
possible; then let each in his sovereign capacity as a law-maker in the 
American way, by ballot, decide the best method to restore silver com- 
pletely to its old and highly-honored position as a queen ruling prices 
at the side of its more handsome sister gold. The new financial ex- 
periment, by purchase, which we have been trying for years, is shown 
by experience to be inefficient on account of its timidity. The amount 
purchased is too small. Our use of silver has had a good effect in 
helping to maintain the value of all the silver in the world, and cor- 
respondingly in decreasing the value of all the gold. To make gold 
the sole arbiter of prices would give it undue value and importance 
and be an act of great injustice to all debtors. The demonetization of 
silver was a crime of the first magnitude. Should the moral sense of 
the people ever be aroused to the enormity of the injustice done by this 
attempt to change our basis of money from the two metals to gold 
alone, the restoration of silver as a righteous cause would stir up 
enthusiasm resembling that brought about in the abolishment of negro 
slavery. Serious mistakes were made in the manner of the abolish- 
ment of slavery, and mistakes may be made in the manner of the resto- 
ration of silver. As it is an international question, we need inter- 
national co-operation. Let us act as fearless leaders, expecting that 
co-operation. As the United States is one of the greatest nations in 
the world, in many respects, we can lead in this great monetary reform 
with ease and perfect safety. 

If we beware of the rashness of those who see no danger lurking 
under the act of opening our mints to the gratuitous wal unlimited 


monetization of all silver offered, there is a fair chance to continue our 
grand experiment. We might change our laws, liberally increasing 
the amount of silver purchased monthly. This would surely advance 
the value of silver, and yet maintain our nation as master of the situa- 
tion. On account of our wise decision to keep all our coins and cur- 
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rency at par, and in view of the fact that we use about three per cent. 
more silver in our coins than is customary in Europe, we might wisely 
make a change in the maximum price of currency offered for silver 
bullion. Should we make fifteen and a half dollars in currency the 
maximum price offered for enough silver to coin sixteen dollars, it 
would be equivalent to a charge of about three per cent. for coinage. 
This would tend to eliminate much of the trouble arising from the 
various national coinage-ratios. It would tend to prevent the exporta- 
tion of our coined dollars, when silver bullion could as easily be 
obtained, in the event of silver reaching par in Europe. As this 
position is expected, we should prepare for it. By thus protecting our 
coinage we could go ahead fearlessly, and monthly utilize far more 
silver than we do now. 

There has been the grossest carelessness shown by many on whom 
we are accustomed to depend for accuracy in the statement of facts 
concerning which there can reasonably be no dispute. These misstate- 
ments have blindly led thousands to be prejudiced against the restora- 
tion of silver. You are told that the value of silver has fallen on 
account of its immense production throughout the world when com- 

red with gold in these later years! Please examine the facts. For 
the first half of this century, the world’s output of silver exceeded that 
of gold by about seventy-two per cent.! Do you remember ever 
hearing of any trouble during that period on account of the superabun- 
dance of silver? Even when silver was blindly outlawed in 1873, our 
silver dollar was worth, as bullion, over three per cent. more than our 
gold dollar; yet the world’s output of silver in these eighteen years, 
from 1873 to 1890, was only three per cent. greater than that of gold. 
During the last three years the world’s output of silver has been only 
about thirty-five per cent. greater than that of gold! From 1850 until 
the present time the world has produced about fifteen hundred million 
dollars more gold than silver. Our friend says, “'Two facts overcome 
all arguments: the production of silver has too largely increased, and 
the price has too largely declined.” Let him study the statistics of 
production as given above from unquestioned authorities, and let him 
decide whether it is the outlawry of silver or its over-production that 
has caused its fall in price. The world’s annual output of silver has 
doubled in the last fifteen years, but it is equally well known that the 
world’s annual output of gold increased about eighteenfold during the 
first sixty years of this century. Is it not well known that for nine- 
teen years, 1852-1870, the world’s annual output of gold was almost 
three times as great as that of silver? The millions upon millions 
of unredeemable and doubtful paper money still in use in the 
world should teach us that in this wonderfully active age all the gold 
and silver in sight can be utilized. The special welfare of the silver- 
producer is worthy of consideration, yet it is an issue of little impor- 
tance when compared with the welfare of the great mass of the people, 


who will be so largely benefited by the restoration of silver. 
John A. Grier. 
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AN INTERVIEWER INTERVIEWED. 
A TALK WITH ‘“GATH.”’ 


R. GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND is a large man, weighing 

two hundred and twenty pounds in his clothes, about five feet 

ten inches in height, with a smooth, sanguine complexion, high cheek- 

bones, and broad face, and the general appearance of a portly man of 

business with neither the natural nor the affected signs of his vocation. 

The opportunity was made use of at the sea-side to obtain fragments 

of his experience, as an experiment of the interview sort for a literary 
magazine. ; 

“ You must be, Mr. Townsend, among the oldest special correspond- 
ents, as they used to be called ?” 

“T think I am the oldest continuous special correspondent on the 
stage: three are still living who preceded me a little while, and two 
of these, Messrs. Edward House and Stephen Fiske, enticed me by 
their style of work into the newspaper, or this department of it. In 
the Crimean war, Mr. William H. Russell, who is still living, almost 
created this species of demi-literature. Of course, travellers, like La- 
martine, had gone out before, to Greece and other countries where some- 
thing was occurring, and had written for the reviews, and possibly for 
the newspapers, something which they saw; but Russell, an Irishman 
in English employ, showed the possibilities of special correspondence,— 
that is to say, correspondence from a man sent to see a particular thing, 
to look all around it, and to describe it quickly, so as to anticipate the 
official reports. The Mexican war had ended eight years before the 
Crimean war, and the Americans had done a good deal to bring news 
of their battles home. I suspect that James Watson Webb, of New 
York, was as much a pioneer in this business as anybody: he lived 
to a great age, and left an effective family of children successfully 
following various professions. The impending conflict in the United 
States accompanied railroad development, and the Prince of Wales, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese all came to this country just before the 
civil war, and furnished occasions to send out special correspondents. 
Reading some of these reports in the four New York newspapers, my 
emulation was aroused. I graduated at the Philadelphia High School 
at the commencement of 1860, and public speeches and writings I had 
made for three years previously brought me employment at once. A 
newspaper in the second city of the country was to be altered in form 
and matter and made like the New York papers. I had to go through 
some bureau employment, such as news editor and editorial writer, 
reporter, and city editor, but all the time my bent was towards special 
correspondence, and I took eight years at least, if not twelve, out of 
my life, and invested it in experience, saving nothing, but going many 
a thousand miles that I might learn how to see; for the eye is to the 
writer what the hand is to the mechanic.” 

“You say you had written and published in boyhood ?” 
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“I commenced at eleven years of age, unconsciously, to be a seer 
and writer for.the public. My father was a clergyman in a country 
town not too remote from a large city. In that city I one day saw a 
woman sitting in a market-house with a basket full of books with 
water-color illustrations. Nothing had ever affected me so much 
before, except a painted picture I had seen on the side of an omnibus 
as I came into the same city at the age of six. I bought some of the 
books at a penny or two apiece, and a box of water-colors, and began 
to paint drawings which I made from life. In the course of three 
years it seemed to everybody that I was to become an artist, for I copied 
and imitated hundreds of drawings. At fourteen I undertook to write 
a story or romance. At sixteen I published both story and poem, or 
rhyme, in a juvenile newspaper. From the time the first piece ap- 
peared in print, I was captive completely to the writing propensity. 
And iinagh I could have continued to hold the place at school, which 
I once easily won, at the head of the class, I paid but little attention to 
most of the studies for the two last years of my schooling, but read a 
great variety of books,—generally took other books to school than the 
text-books, and read them under or on the desk, and had a wandering 
turn on holidays, to go out into the country and see something and find 
what had taken place there. In that way I wandered, with Lossing’s 
‘Field-Book of the Revolution,’ over battle-fields like Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, Germantown, and Red Bank. For a long time the 
poetic form, which does a good deal to strengthen style and teach ety- 
mology, was a favorite with me. I had a dread of the daily papers, 
for the men about them seemed to be off-hand, practical, and I have 
never in my life been a worldly person. The blush I had in child- 
hood comes readily to my face now. The principal literary effort I ever 
made at school was a poem called ‘The Pleasures of Timidity.’ In 
fact, I was finding my way into the newspaper by a process I knew 
not of. As soon as I got there, the other reporters thought I must be 
pragiarising 5 and I heard the editorial factotum cry out one night, 
‘Who is this boy who is publishing editorials in the reporters’ col- 
umn? But for the great civil war soon coming on, I might have 
retired from the newspaper in disgust ; but the country at that time was 
passing out of its provincial condition, and the uneasiness in the air 
was indicative of some great transformation. My intention had been 
to be a literary man. Time has taught me that there is no such pro- 
fession in the United States as literature; but indeed the news has 
always been close behind real literature. The Crusaders made Tasso 
and Cervantes; the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope made Ca- 
moens ; and Dickens would never have become famous had he not been 
&@ press reporter, who saw with his own eyes another world than Scott 
had seen. When he named his son for Henry Fielding, the police 
magistrate, who also was an author, you could see that the realistic 
occurrences of modern life had guided both those men in their novels. 
De Foe, and even Shakespeare, obtained inspiration from large contem- 
rary occurrences, like the planting of America and the Protestant 
volution in England. I bade adieu to literature when Fort Sumter 
was fired on, and went to the civil war, seeing McClellan pass through 
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Philadelphia on his way to take command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and seeing his army embattled in Virginia. I reported the seven 
days’ battles for the New York Herald in July, 1862, but, that concern 
suppressing its correspondents’ names, I got no other assistance from 
the work than a Sunday newspaper in New York gave me by having 
me write the events over again, for in that day only one of the dailies 
had a Sunday edition. During Pope’s campaign I gratified a desire I 
had entertained, of visiting Europe, and there I stayed almost two 
years, and had hardly stepped ashore when I began to write, still in 
the line of the war news, If you will look at the Cornhill Magazine 
at the close of 1862, you will see my articles there, called ‘Campaign- 
ing with General Pope,’ and ‘Richmond and Washington during the 
War.’ When I came back from Europe I went to the army again, 
and saw Grant and Sheridan close out the war; and by this time the 
government had compelled the newspapers to print their correspondents’ 
names, so that in a few weeks I had the reputation I should have had 
in 1862. There began my bias for the eae as better than any 
of the institutions which berate it.” 

“ How much do you suppose you have. written and published ?” 

“T have not written less than two columns a day for thirty-five 
years, or four thousand words a day, making a tota) of Amore than fifty 
millions of words. This is considerably under the aggregate.” 


“You do not mean to say you oy ‘i thisvith your own hand ?” 
“Oh, no. After I remov 






n City, to write personal 
and political corresponden 1867, when I had exhausted lec- 
turing, I found that the aed supply "four or five different papers 
at once with hand-written maptscript was destroying my nervous or- 
ganization. Then came to wy assistance another little experiment of 
my school-days, when I had founded a literary and debating society. 
I found that I could dictate, at first to long-hand and afterwards to 
short-hand writers; and for about twenty-three years I have talked 
nearly the whole of 1 my cprrespondence, though I find it a rest now and 
then to pick up the pén and write three thousand to four thousand 
words. In transfepring the strain from|the eye and hand to the head, 
another species of/oppyéssion comes : my relief from that has always 
been to make ‘a journey into some open country, rty-eight 
hours I come back completely refreshed.” 
“Do you find that reiting assis yor apap work ?” 
“That is jast as important as seeing well. The great mass of hews- 
paper writers never read, andhence the gh ot tm of the press. 








hen I went to Washipgton City it not to make money\ by 
writing, but to discover for myself how the government transacted \its 
business. I p: through the sceptical, and\scornful stage and he- 
came a constructi e writer, holding that what the. country did was, on 
the whole, wise.” f | 
“Who was the first great man you ever saw? 
“TI saw Stephen A. Douglas, in the ¢ampai of 1860, at the 
Girard’ House, Philadelphia, vith his is boots off, his feet 
upow a marble-top table, arid a decanter o stobably—brand Yat his 
side, and realized his bitter, appt, fom his convesstion, at 
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finding the apparently obscure Lincoln coming into sudden and wide 
prominence. 7 have often been merely lucky in striking an event at 
the climax. For instance, I ran up to Trenton when Lincoln was 
coming towards Philadelphia, and heard him in the State-House of New 
Jersey make the speech which presaged his official resistance to seces- 
sion. Greater than his speech was the fierce applause which attended 
his words, ‘It may be necessary to put the foot down firm.’ I realized 
that the North was ready for war and rather desired it. In the course 
of seven or eight years, I saw James Buchanan lying in his coffin in the 
hall of his residence at Wheatlands, and saw in the same town, hardly 
a year from that time, old Thaddeus Stevens dead, with his Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch constituents swarming into Lancaster. As soon as I was 
established in Washington, at about the commencement of the impeach- 
ment trial of President Johnson, I began to visit the homes of the 
Presidents and principal public men, and I am still doing that thing, 
so that I can distinctly see men who went before me when their names 
rise up. I gave great attention to local history, and almost invariably 
bought a book instead of borrowing it, if the subject interested me, 
so that at fifty years of age I have a working library by which I can 
test and prove almost everything, personal and otherwise. Of course 
this has led back to collecting books upon the races which have settled 
America, and the languages those races spoke, etc. ‘How do you find 
so much to write about ?’ is often asked of me. I never write as much 
as I would like to tell. This business, like others, is cumulative, and, 
having been upon the daily papers nearly a third of a century, almost 
every event gets light from things gone before; yet I never reprinted 
a paragraph. It would be harder to hunt up the paragraph which I 
wished to reprint than to make another one.” 

“ How many times have you been abroad ?” 

“TI have been six times in Europe; I saw Meyerbeer buried, and 
saw the Prince of Wales and his bride and her sister, now the Empress 
of Russia, enter London : a room-mate of mine, Mr. Billings, did much 
of the illustrating of that event for the London News, whilst I was 
writing a book in the next room on the American war. I also saw the 
closing scenes in the war between Prussia and Austria in 1867, and on 
my way to Germany I stopped at Chalons, where there was a camp of 
one hundred thousand men, and studied their morale, believing that the 
next war would be between France and Prussia. At the close of the 
war I saw many of the beaten leaders of the Confederacy in Europe, 
such as Breckenridge and George Sanders.” 

“T suppose you never saw Clay, Calhoun, or Webster ?” 

“No; but when at school in Delaware I saw the funeral train of 
Webster go past, and I remember being rebuked the morning Henry Clay 
died for crying on the green, ‘ Hurrah for Henry Clay!’ A good many 
of the curious characters of the past I have seen or conversed with, such 

as Mrs, Eaton and Amos Kendall. Many a man of former station I 
have seen hanging around the vestibule of a newspaper office, trying to 
sell his wares among us lads, who had seemed so lowly to him: the 
face of William B. Reed, of Philadelphia, arises to my mind. I re- 
member going to see George M. Dallas when he had returned from 
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London as minister and was in his house on Walnut Street; and I 
think the world would have been no worse if the interview system had 
then been current and I could have put down what he said.” 

“ Are you the inventor of the interview ?” 

“By no means. The first interviews I saw with public men made 
me shudder at their audacity: they looked like breaches of confidence. 
But a curious incident lifted the fear from my mind. A newspaper 
publisher in Philadelphia bantered me to go and interview Alexander 
H. Stephens. I did not like that method of newspaper work, but my 
mettle was aroused, and I went to the house of his publisher, taking 
a witness along, and on the way it occurred to me to ask Mr. Stephens 
for some advance sheets of his book, upon the ground that the public 
were mightily curious. The strange little gentleman responded to 
that suggestion with much volubility. I wrote out what he said, and 
thought next morning I would go out of town, lest he might denounce 
me as a miscreant. On the contrary, he sent down to the newspaper 
office for several hundred copies of the paper ; and I thought I saw that 
I would make enemies among the public men if I made no record of 
what they said. This did happen in the civil war. A prominent 
general, who afterwards ran for President of the United States, said to 
me when I went to his camp that he did not wish any personal lauda- 
tion made of things there; and I strictly obeyed him, for I was but 
twenty years old. In the course of time I found I was not getting on 
well at that head-quarters, and after I had changed my residence one 
of his officers said to me, ‘ He was piqued because you left him out in 
your correspondence,’ ” 

“Did you ever talk with Abraham Lincoln ?” 

“ Alas! no; I had not the hardihood. When he died, however, I 
was in the East Room whilst they were preparing his body and funeral, 
and about that time I said to Colonel Hay, his secretary, that he ought 
to write the Life of Mr. Lincoln. He replied that he and Mr. Nicolay 
had already conferred on the subject ; and as I went home I thought I 
would write a novel on the subject of Mr. Lincoln’s taking off. I did 
not do it for nearly twenty years, but I never gave up the intention. 
Indeed, I find that whatever you heartily wish you can realize.” 

“Did you ever come in contact with any of the great editors?” 

“Qh, yes. At Michie’s farm-house, some seven miles from Rich- 
mond, just before the great battle there commenced, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, who had probably worn out his welcome at McClellan’s head- 
quarters by his newspaper letters, came to solicit a bed, and he slept in 


-my bed. Night and morning I would sound him upon his contem- 


poraries: he liked none of them; Greeley, Bennett, Webb, were all, 
he thought, men of mean, selfish motives. My feat at that time was to 
meet the Richmond newspapers at the picket-line and ride back with 
them to our base, so that they could be published in New York in advance 
of other papers. Mr. Raymond chafed under seeing these papers in my 
hands going to another concern, and he offered me a place on his paper, 
which I think I should have accepted if I had had a more worldly ex- 
perience at that time, for he was never jealous of his contributors. It is 
rather strange that in the course of time I wrote for nearly every paper 
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except Raymond’s paper; but on one occasion a gentleman who was 
supposed to have a large foreign experience, and had been solicited to 
give it, came to me and paid me liberally to put his matter into shape, 
so that I was in fact a considerable contributor to that paper. I have 
been employed by almost every solvent newspaper in the United States.” 

“Did you ever see any of the great ladies of that period ?” 

“IT have never been a society character; but I have seen a good 
many of the important women of our history. I once went to the 
Washington Navy-Yard, just after Ellsworth’s body had been brought 
over from Alexandria, and it was embalmed in a little engine-house at 
the navy-yard; Mrs. Lincoln came down in her carriage with friends, 
and I stood by the carriage and heard her conversation. It is not 
always well to rush into the company of great personages and thus be 
misplaced socially. Only a year or two ago a friend of mine said to 
me, ‘I am going to give you a place next to the Prince of Wales and 
his family at Buffalo Bill’s show. I could sell that place for fifteen 
hundred francs to a big newspaper publisher, but I prefer that you shall - 
have it for nothing.’ So there I sat during the whole show, and heard 
the prince, his son, his wife, and three daughters, with two maids of 
honor, chatter very much like other people. Recently I took Lady Mac- 
donald, of Canada, to see Edison at Menlo Park.” 

“You spoke of pieces of luck, but did not give me an instance.” 

“ Well, I went alone of newspaper writers with Jefferson Davis and 
his wife from Fortress Monroe to Richmond when he was released after 
his captivity, and I saw his bail-bond signed by Horace Greeley. Up 
to that time I had never spoken to Mr. Greeley, though he had sent me 
appreciative messages, through General Halpine, for some little tales I 
had printed in the New York Citizen, which I edited with Halpine. 
Following Greeley out of the court as he was going down the street 
with John Minor Botts, I sat with those two gentlemen at their lunch 
at the hotel in the private room, and I exerted myself to set Greeley’s 
act in its philanthropic relation to the public ; but when I came to see 
the story in the newspaper, the publisher and his minions had reduced 
it to such a miserable piece of neutrality that for a long time I was 
afraid to .speak to Greeley any more. I think he relied upon that 
account to break the shock of his partisan apostasy to the country. I 
recollect Jefferson Davis on his way up the river getting up upon the 
railing at the forward part of the boat and calling to a man ashore, 
‘Hey, Mr. King! howdy? howdy? After Davis had been bailed out 
I went to his room, and saw two beautiful little girls climbing upon his 
knees, as he stood up, and he and they were weeping, in full Southern 
exuberance. ‘The last time I saw Jefferson Davis was in the dépdt at 
Jersey City, upon his return from Europe, not long before he died. I 
went up and spoke to him. He looked dazed and old, as if he did 
not recollect much of anything.” 

“T suppose you have seen many of the Presidential candidates at 
effective times ?” 

“T was sent by Elihu Washburn to Covington, Kentucky, just 
after Grant had been nominated for President, to keep another corre- 
spondent from bearing rough partisan testimony against him, There 
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I met the two old men Dent and Jesse Grant, and General Fred Dent 
assured me that General Grant could take care of himself, adding, ‘He 
is going to run like wildfire.’ Finding my errand superfluous, I wheeled 
about, and struck Horatio Seymour just as he returned from the nomi- 


‘nating convention in New York ; he made a speech at the door-steps of 


Baggs’s Hotel. He was an Indian-looking man, with something dis- 
composed in his countenance ; and it occurred to me then that a civilian 
of that infirmity of eye would not beat Grant. I went to Mentor 
before Garfield’s house was finished, just after he was nominated, and 
talked with his old mother and with his wife, whom I had known 
well before. I took my daughter into Guiteau’s cell, and talked with 
him about an hour in the presence of General Crocker, the warden of the 
prison. Guiteau said that he had been on the point of giving me his 
speech once in a New York hotel. I also saw Garfield just before he 
was shot, when he was at Long Branch and was about returning to 
bring his wife on in an invalid car. Garfield seemed to me to be about 
as unhappy as any man I had ever seen holding such a dignified place: 
having spent his life in purely legislative work, the Executive office, 
with its social oppressions, sat hard upon his boyish nature. I have 
always been of the opinion, since, that if he had continued President 
he would not have added to his fame. As for Arthur, his successor, I 
once stayed up with him until about two o’clock in the morning, and 
was surprised to see a comparatively great man drinking cocktails at 
that time of day. Of course his mixing with city politicians required 
him to be around at night, when those night-hawks are best consulted. 
When Mr. Tilden died, I went to Greystone the day after his friends 
had been allowed to see the body; but Mr. Smith, his executor, took 
me to the lonely room where the old man lay in the undertaker’s frame, 
and as I was getting ready to say something serious, as might have been 
expected in the presence of death, I looked around, and found that Mr. 
Smith was gone, and there, left with that old bachelor who had so 
narrowly missed the Presidency, I recalled the two long conversations 
I had had with him at Saratoga, of two or three hours each, where 
he went over with me the comparative records and merits of Van Buren, 
Silas Wright, Marcy, and Seward. I took my son to see where Booth 
had hidden in the woods, and we were guided by the man who had 
fed him.” 

“ Did you ever undertake anything adventurous in your newspaper 
career?” 

“J went down among the Lowery band, in North Carolina, and 
wrote up their various assassinations and wrongs, and my letters had 
such an effect upon a young gentleman in a country town that he was 
tempted into the newspaper profession and made a second trip into 
that region and almost lost his life. A few years afterwards I found 
him editing a newspaper in San Francisco, and he told me that a man, 
subsequeritly assassinated, had loaded his gun to kill my successor, in 
revenge for my own sincerity, but that before he could execute his work 
the Lowerys intercepted the poor fool and shot him. I afterwards 
went to a similar vendetta in Arkansas; and the London Times pub- 
lished an editorial upon these letters, stating that the American corre- 
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spondents had great advantage over those in Europe in such a romantic 
variety of themes.” 

“ How are you able to blend literature with so much newspaper 
writing ?” 

“ By the effort of hard purpose and industry. I had designed to 
write a series of American historical novels, quite early in my life ; I 
found my fortieth birthday approaching and nothing achieved ; nearly 
in despair, I sat down and wrote ‘The Entailed Hat,’ which consumed 
a considerable part of two years: it had to be cut down by the pub- 
lishers to get it within commercial paying space. I then wrote, in the 
next two years, ‘Katy of Catoctin,’ the novel I had designed twenty 
years before: this was published entire. I began to feel, when I con- 
cluded that book, the first symptoms of old age, for meantime I had 
carried on a correspondence of tremendous extent. The third novel I 
wrote, on Alexander Hamilton and Mrs. Reynolds, had to be cut 
down, and I went in the dead of winter to my country place at Gap- 
land and cut one hundred and ten thousand words out of it, possibly 
to its improvement as a story, though the sacrifice of portions of the 
work affected me almost like the death of my children.’ 

“ Do you find that you can write when you are not in the mood for 
writing ?” 

“The newspaper man must learn, as his first task, to write against 
his moods. Not until the will and application defy your indisposition 
to write are you fully fit for your work. Still, the hardest work I 
ever did was to come back to newspaper offices, after large events, 
wearied with hearing and seeing and tramping, and there to produce 
three or four columns of matter, by hot gaslight, in contemptible 
newspaper rooms. When the assassins of President Lincoln had been 
killed or captured in Virginia, I went to Washington, by the slow 
trains of that day, sitting up all night, and the next day talked to 
Lafayette Baker and nearly all the personages present at the killing, 
and wrote four or five columns to be telegraphed that night, which 
Croly, the managing editor of my paper, once said, in a speech, was 
the most extraordinary instance of pure literary triumph over fatigue 
he had ever known. But no man should be a newspaper writer who 
cannot write finally with freedom: to follow this business, if you have 
to stimulate or fight ennui to achieve results, is suicide. I once buried 
from my house a superb newspaper writer who had worn himself out 
by straining his temperament in order to stand high in his profession. 
A great deal consists in natural fitness for whatever vocation you take 
up. One day an old fellow-reporter took to John W. Forney, one of 
my earliest employers, a whole page of newspaper matter that I had 
written under immediate spur. By this time Mr. Forney was dis- 
couraged and worn out, and he was publishing a little weekly paper. 
He looked over the matter, uttered a sigh, and said, ‘ Well, here is a 
man who manifestly loves his occupation.’ ” 

“ How have you been able to get leisure and keep in good health ?” 

“ By system. When I want a week off, I do two weeks’ work in 
advance. If I am to go anywhere, as to Europe, I lay out where I 
shall go, inform myself upon the subjects in hand, and sometimes pre- 
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are anecdotes, studies, etc., which may be interpolated. I have seen 
it somewhere stated that I keep copious scrap-books to inform me, 
and I wrote to the editor of a juvenile paper telling him that it was. 
false, and he answered, making apology, and asked permission not to 
make the correction, lest it might disparage his publication: so I let 
it go, as of not much consequence. Indeed, the public is both mag- 
nanimous and forgetful: no man can ever write you out of the busi- 
ness, but you can trip yourself up by a single mistake. You have 
to go through years of disparagement with your compeers, if you are 
pushing them hard, and unless you realize that disparagement you may 
suspect that you are not succeeding well. The American people are 
wonderfully kind and charitable to newspaper writers. Many a time 
has some strong public man whom I had underrated and belittled 
taken the pains to treat me asa son and inform me fully ; and, lookin 
back from this stand-point, my heart is full of gratitude to these ome 
to the public. Instead of the newspaper vocation having destroyed 
my faith in public men and public affairs, I believe that all men who 
are successful have both merit and justification. I won the confidence 
of John Morrissey, the prize-fighter, when I used to go to Saratoga. 
Upon one occasion he resolved to attack John Kelly, his former all , 
and he sent for me; ina little room at his club-house he made his 

ints, and made them well, but he drew out a piece of paper whereon 

he had put down elegant sentences, as he thought, which were nonsense. 
I was not on good terms with the paper that wanted this matter, and, 
finding that I was to get nothing for it, Morrissey sent me a hundred 
dollars to pay for my time. 

A man who does his work according to the best light he has, without 
fear, but without insolence, can have a constituency before he gets to 
middle age that will be worth almost as much as a lawyer’s of no more 
capacity than himself. I once had a book to publish which did not go 
down with the publishers ; a friend of mine, who observed my interest 
in the subject, paid all the publishing bills, sending me his check for 
a thousand dollars. He never asked me to do anything, and has never 
since made the least suggestion of any kind to me. Again, I often find 
the best employers those who have no affectation for literary composi- 
tion themselves ; a genuine business-man, unless he be a mean man, is 
the best critic of the news which he buys, and such a man generally 
discovers that if he ‘doctors’ a writer’s copy and keeps him under 
restraint he is merely taking the soul out of that man and employing 
his hand, whereas it is the soul that he wants.” Beal 

“Do you recall any examples of your work which had a controlling 
political influence ?” 

“I gave the newspaper aid and comfort in 1868 which defeated 
the impeachment scheme at Washington; and when the Potter com- 
mittee was created in 1877 to reopen the Presidential dispute, I inter- 
viewed President Hayes, against his will, and almost against his 
knowledge, and that interview caused the opposition Congress to pass 
a resolution that his title and term were not to be molested: so we 
went on to specie payments and fourteen years of prosperity.” 

* 





* 
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HERE was a time when we mourned because we had no comic weeklies. We 
are now almost sorry that we have any. The sort of humor which has been 
developed by the American Punches and American Charivaris is not always in 
the line of progress, but is too frequently a return to that primitive sort which 
did indeed have the sanction of Sir Walter Scott and other great names of the 
past, but only because they shared some of the limitations of their period. We 
had deemed it almost extinct, and, lo! the American Humorist, he of the big A 
and the big H, he who, whatever pedants and prudes might think about him, 
was universally allowed to be original, to be sui generis, to smack of the virgin 
soil wherefrom he sprang, he of all other men, forsooth, must bring back this 
discredited fashion from the past. It reappears, indeed, in new forms, it has 
many of the trappings of the present (atavism never recurs in the exact simili- 
tude of its more ancient self), but it is the same thing in essence. The fashion 
to which we allude is that of depending for humorous effect upon the repetition 
of some idea which, not overwhelmingly humorovs in itself, is supposed to be- 
come so by iteration,—the ringing the changes upon a word, a phrase, or a con- 
ceit, until the listener cries in agony for the stops. The creations of this order 
of humorists have crystallized into a certain number of types—some twoscore or 
thereabouts—who are continually engaged in performing some symptomatic 
action or uttering some representative sentiment, though not indeed in the same 
fashion or in the same words, as was the wont of their prototypes in old comedies 
and old novels, The Young Girl, for example, always tells her rejected suitor 
that she will be a sister to him (as if any girl ever did so in real life), but she 
finds infinite variations for this central theme, while he on his part is always 
ready with some brilliant answer that shall give another kaleidoscopic turn to 
the jest. The Father of the Young Girl keeps a dog, who is continually chasing 
the lover, but every day finds a new way of doing so. The Tramp is ever seek- 
ing to get a breakfast without work, the Dude is always swallowing his cane, the 
Actor is perpetually walking the ties of the railroad, but all these various types 
are careful to avoid repeating the method by which they accomplish their side- 
splitting task. It cannot be denied that to the philosophic mind there is a cer- 
tain ruminative interest in watching the myriad processes by which a new soul 
is perpetually infused into the Old Gag, but the mere lover of humor is begin- 
ning to weary of the trick and to clamor for a change. And it seems now that 
the change is at hand. The old methods are getting to be discredited. A new 
school of humorists are arising, who are beginning to recognize the legitimate 
function of their delightful gift, which is not to indulge in empty buffoonery, 
to raise the loud laugh that speaks the vacant mind, but to expose abuses, to 
chastise folly and meanness, to deal tenderly and gently with those amiable 
eccentricities of human nature which are the outer masks of a sane and kindly 
spirit. And among the leaders of this new school we may mention Mr. James 
L. Ford, who has done excellent work for many of the comic weeklies and has 
now enabled us to take his measure in a selection from his contributions to Puck, 
entitled “‘Hypnotic Tales and Other Tales” (Keppler & Schwarzmann). The 
basis of Mr. Ford’s humor is a robust hatred of hypocrisy, sham, and cant, and 
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a very considerable skill in exposing them. The germ-idea of the “ Hypnotic 
Tales” is excellent. A number of representative humbugs are gathered together 
at a summer resort, and under the influence of a hypnotist they are made to tell 
the true story of their lives and to disclose the innermost workings of their minds. 
The Landlord, the Fiddler, the Spiritualist, the Detective, the Boston Girl, the 
Representative Business-Man, the Rich Presbyterian, the Genial, and the Chap- 
eron all succumb to the influence and “give themselves away” in a fashion quite 
as frank and artless as that of the School-Boy, whose story closes the series, but 
who needs no external aid from science to prompt him to uttermost truth. Among 

these tales we like that of the Genial best. It is the most original. The various © 
other types of humbugs are more or less familiar, though the treatment is fresh, 
but in the Genial Mr. Ford has broken new ground and exploited a new type, 
distinctively American, which has long waited for an historian. We hope he 
may make other excursions in the same direction. It is full of rich possibilities. . 
Among the “Other Tales” we have found most amusement in “The Bunco- 
Steerer’s Christmas” and “John Coppertug’s Fall and Reformation,” respec- 
tively a Sunday-school story and a temperance tale told backwards, as it were, 
with delightful effect. The former tells how the poor bunco-steerer returns home 
empty-handed and dispirited on Christmas Eve, having failed to catch a sucker 


’ after a hard day’s work, how he falls sick and his interesting family realize that 


their Christmas will be a sad one, until little Willie, the hope of the house- 
hold, goes out and persuades a noble-hearted Hayseed to allow himself to be 
buncoed. “ John Coppertug’s Fall” relates how that kind father and indulgent 
husband—kind and indulgent always save when deprived of his needed quantity 
of strong drink—allows himself to yield to his evil cravings, and tampers with 
the pernicious ice-water, to the destruction of his nobler and truer self. In 
“ John Coppertug’s Reformation,’”’ however, we rejoice to see, the erring soul is 
redeemed through the influence of his golden-haired daughter, who, being sent 
out to rush the growler for the sorrow-stricken family, finds her father in the 
bar-room, and, by a tender and pathetic appeal to a heart not all hardened, in- 
duces him to change his order from lemon-soda to old rye with a squirt of bitters 
in it. The book, it will be seen, is addressed to men rather than to women. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether women have, any appreciation for humor of a 
robust type. They are the most adorable of hypocrites. Heaven endowed them 
at their birth with the faculty of blinking unpleasant truths, but they are only 
too likely to foster and encourage in the other sex an hypocrisy that is not a 
bit adorable. Our literature is emasculated because women, who constitute the 
bulk of the reading public, think it real mean to expose the inky hue that 
underlies the superficial whiteness of too many sepulchral frauds. Once ina 
while, however, it is well to have a book published which men can read and 


enjoy and approve of; and that is exactly the sort of book Mr. Ford has given us. 
William 8. Walsh. 
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THE mere figures on the title-page of Mr. Kirk’s great work* are amazing. 
The original Allibone’s Dictionary contained the names and enumerated the 
works of some forty-six thousand authors; this Supplement, covering an aver- 
age period of only thirty years, contains the names of thirty-seven thousand 
one hundred and eighty-three authors, or more than four-fifths as many as 
belong to all the previous ages which witnessed the rise and development, the 
most brilliant epochs, successive schools, and varied forms, of English literature. 
The surprise of this statement, startling enough in itself, is heightened by the 
most cursory examination of the two portly volumes, which embrace more than 
half as many pages as the original work, albeit the matter is presented in a 
more concise form. It might be interesting to pause right here and consider 
the probable causes and the manifest results of this enormous increase of 
authors. It is easy enough to designate it all as an abuse of the right to print, 
but the thoughtful reader of the literature of the period, agreeing with Mr. 
Kirk that it is more remarkable for its quantity than for its quality, and noting 
with him that the general level in this latter respect has been steadily rising, 
will be by no means ashamed of its present condition or despondent of its future. 
In this connection it would be idle to attempt a juster estimate or a clearer 
view of ‘modern authorship than Mr. Kirk gives us in this well-weighed passage 
of his luminous preface: “In purely imaginative productions, skilful construc- 
tion, artistic finish, adherence to nature, all the results and evidences of culture, 
are far more common than they were in the eighteenth century or in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth. In works designed to convey instruction and informa- 
tion the improvement is perhaps still greater and more general. History and 
biography have ceased to be pompous and ponderous,”—in proof of which no 
better instance could be cited than the author’s own admirable “ History of 
Charles the Bold,”—‘ science seeks to captivate not only by the marvel of its 
revelations but also by the form in which they are presented ; books of travel 
outrival works of fiction in the narration of exciting adventure, while minister- 
ing to the general curiosity and desire for knowledge; and philosophers and 
essayists address a greater mass of readers and are at the same time tried by 
more exacting standards than of yore. In short, literature, like the social 
system, but to a far greater extent, has lost the old class distinctions and become 
democratic.” That phrase expresses the state of affairs with utmost precision: 
literature has become “ democratic.” 

Coming, however, to a closer examination of the contents of this Supple- 
ment, one remarks first and last the stupendous amount of labor involved in its 
preparation,—a minute carefulness, an unflagging diligence, and a patience in 
research comparable only to those merits as exhibited in the making of the 
original and invaluable work. Dr. Allibone brought his Dictionary down to 





* A Supplement to Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors. Containing over Thirty-Seven Thousand Articles (Authors), and Enumer- 
ating over Ninety-Three Thousand Titles. By John Foster Kirk. Two Volumes. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Royal octavo, cloth, $15.00; sheep, $17.00; half Russia, $20.00; 
half calf, $22.00; half morocco, $22.00. 
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the latter half of the nineteenth century, but the earlier and later portions of it 
were taken up and completed at long intervals, and the entries were not ex- 
tended to a common date under all the letters of the alphabet. Consequently 
the period covered by Mr. Kirk’s Supplement is also, of necessity, a variable 
one. Under the letters A to O it begins with the year 1850,—without, of 
course, repeating the entries of a later date in the original work,—and under 
the remaining letters it begins with the year 1870. The whole extends to the 
end of 1888, with a few entries of later date, mostly to include a completed 
series of volumes or related works or the last productions of a recently-deceased 
writer. The death of Browning, for example, is recorded, and more than two 
pages and a half are devoted to the continuation of his career and to selected 
criticisms of his later works. Of the authors whose names are entered in the 
Supplement, some biographical information beyond the mere mention of official 
or professional positions is given in the case of nine thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine. The number of the books of which the titles are inserted is 
ninety-three thousand seven hundred and eighty; and the critical extracts, 
taken for the most part from articles in leading weekly journals, number seven 
thousand four hundred and fifty. 

It is altogether needless for us to urge upon the literary worker the value 
of these volumes, which practically complete to date—in a greatly-extended 
field and with a more searching particularity as to facts—that unique and trust- 
worthy work of reference upon which the world has relied for years, As a 
whole, this work now covers the entire field of English literature. It begins at 
the beginning of English letters, and its information is so recent as to compass 
Kipling and Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler (of whose “The Quick or the Dead ?” 
by the way, we are told, “‘more than 100,000 copies of this book have been 
sold”). With its combination of biographical, bibliographical, and critical 
material, it is indispensable as a library companion, and serviceable to all 
students of subjects comprehended in its range. It has interest for readers of 
every class who may be led by some casual desire for information to consult its 
pages. Its surprises are many: one stumbles here and there upon half-forgotten 
names, or is astonished to find how prolific some author, little known to him, 
has been. It takes, for instance, two columns and a half of solid type simply 
to enumerate the writings of W. H. G. Kingston. So thoroughly, indeed, has 
the work been done, and at so great a cost of time, labor, and money, that there 
is as small wonder it stands without a rival as there is risk of its supersession. 
It is such a labor-saving book, so accurate and comprehensive, as no man of 
intelligence, with the means to purchase it, can afford to ignore. 


Though the late Benjamin Harris Brewster * was not born in the city of his 
adoption, Philadelphia will always claim him, as she claims Benjamin Franklin, 
as one of the most distinguished of her sons. In several important respects, 
indeed, Mr. Brewster was the most remarkable lawyer of his day. Contending 
against cruel misfortune, he achieved success at an early age by sheer force of 
his extraordinary abilities; he became far more than a shrewd and popular ad- 
vocate,—he reached and filled the highest positions his profession held for him, 





* Lire or Bensamin Harris Brewster. By E. C. Savidge, M.D. J.B. Lippincott 
Company. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
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not only because he was deeply learned in the law, but because as an orator he 
ranked with the best, as a scholar he was polished and ready, as a conversation- 
alist always charming, and as ‘a man of breeding and of brains conspicuous 
anywhere. Born in Salem, New Jersey, in 1816, Mr. Brewster was pardonably 
proud of his descent from William Brewster, the “ Father of New England.” 
He met at the age of five years with the sad disfigurement which so strongly 
modified his character and disposition in after-life. Dr. Savidge relates the 
story at length, dwelling upon the devotion of the mother, the child’s extreme 
sensitiveness,—which lasted, we are told, even after the deformity had become 
but another mark of distinction,—and the strange attitude of the father, who, 
disappointed by the blight on his boy, “seemed repelled rather than drawn more 
closely to him, . . . and for long periods did not speak to his son.” But young 
Brewster, supported by the love of his mother, made his own way. 

Though early ambitious for public life, and though in an active career of 
half a century he held office during five years, Mr. Brewster was not a politician, 
and his political career, from a political point of view, was not a success. He 
first appeared in politics at the age of twenty-seven, as a Senatorial delegate, 
having been elected over George M. Dallas, afterwards Vice-President of the 
United States. So important were the services he rendered the Democratic 
party that he was promised the Attorney-Generalship of Pennsylvania; but, as 
a matter of fact, it was not until twenty-two years later (in 1866) that Governor 
Geary tendered him the office. It was due to Mr. Brewster that the Baltimore 
Convention nominated Polk for President and Dallas for Vice-President; and 
it was at one time Simon Cameron’s expressed intention to secure for his bril- 
liant young friend the United States Senatorship. This, unfortunately, was not 
to be, and there eventually came to him but one high office in the national 
government, the seat in the Cabinet of President Arthur as Attorney-General. 
It was his rare privilege then, however, to serve his country in a great party 
crisis,—in the prosecution of the famous Star Route trials, a public scandal 
fraught with political complications without parallel in the history of the United 
States, involving grave legal questions, the recovery of vast sums of money, 
and the punishment of an army of evil-doers. Dr. Savidge gives us a clear and 
exhaustive account of these trials, the crowning glory of Mr. Brewster’s long and 
useful career. The Life has been written admirably, not only from a fulness of 
knowledge, but also, it is clear, from a loving admiration of its subject. 
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That gift of story-telling may be truly designated as rare which is capable 
of the difficult feat achieved by Mrs. Leith-Adams in her latest novel.* Here, 
when the reader has been brought by slow and steady steps to assume a certain 
attitude—one of rather violent antipathy—towards a certain character, that 
attitude is suddenly changed by a dramatic revelation. The same effect attained 
in “Jane Eyre”—to which this admirable story has more than one point of 
resemblance—is compassed here with less complicated machinery and a smaller 
sacrifice of emotions. The author is very happy in her manner, and very adroit 
in her self-restraint. She could have done much, indeed, in the melodramatic 
way, with the beautiful Eulalie, but she has wisely elected to do little with the 





* My Lanp or Bevtan. By Mrs. Leith-Adams (Mrs. R. 8. de Courcy Laffan). J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
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character rather than overdo it. The plot is wrought out by delicate sugges- 
tion, as when the heroine, then a mere child, having praised before her widowed 
father the beauty of her idolized friend Eulalie, remarks the heightened color 
in his cheek and innocently fancies it to be a sign of displeasure. “ ‘I should 
have done as you did,’ she afterwards says to him apologetically. ‘As I did!’ 
This with a mighty look of surprise. ‘Yes; you looked at her so that she 
could tell you thought her pretty,—without your saying so, I mean: I don’t 
think she minded that: I think she liked it, Your way was ever so much 
better than mine; but they meant the same thing,—didn’t they, papa?” 

The heroine never overdoes the pathos of her plight; and the discrimi- 
nating reader of good taste is naturally grateful for her economy of tears. This 
means much to the artistic credit of the author, when the temptation of the 
various situations is considered. Aside from this salient merit of the romance, 
there is a great deal to admire in the portraiture of faithful old Terence, of Mr. 
Twinkler the shopkeeper, and of the three old maids. But it is, after all, in 
the cautious and dexterous revelation of Eulalie’s bitter secret that most of the 
strength and most of the interest of the story lie. This is of the very essence 
of the drama,—the drama of life. 





Mr. Winchester knows his Switzerland* well, as indeed he should. It 
seldom happens, however, that an author writing of an alien land loves it so 
deeply, has seen it so thoroughly, has studied its institutions so closely and so 
intelligently. That man, to be sure, who could not respond to the matchless 
physical beauties of Switzerland must be either blind of eye or quite ossified 
of heart. Within two degrees of latitude this wonder-land contains the cli- 
mate of thirty-four degrees. Within a short distance there one may experi- 
ence all the seasons of the year,—stand between spring and summer, seizing 
snow with one hand and plucking flowers with the other. In the Valais the 
fig and grape ripen at the foot of ice-clad mountains, while near their summits 
the lichen grows at the limit of the snow-line. The people who inhabit this 
glorious land could not help being strong, brave, and resolute. Montani semper 
liberi; and the Swiss certainly serve God and liberty, there being a morality, 
perhaps, as Professor Tyndall contends, in the very oxygen of the mountains. 
Moreover, in Switzerland republican institutions can claim to have been fairly 
tried and proved successful. Dating from the perpetual Alliance of 1291, the 
Confederation now counts six centuries; and, living through many forms of 
government, feudal, clerical, imperial, and radical, the League of Cantons never 
ceased to be a union of republics, and is the only federal government which has 
come down from medieval times to our own day. In an elaborate introduction 
Mr. Winchester shows this continuity of its history and describes the topo- 
graphical features of the country, passing on, then, to an orderly exposition of 
the Swiss constitution, and an excellent detailed account of the functions of the 
several departments of government,—the federal assembly, council, tribunal, 
etc. The book is plainly and entertainingly written, and commends itself as 
the most concise and convenient monograph on the subject accessible to Eng- 
lish readers. 





* Tue Swiss Repusric. By Boyd Winchester, Late U.S. Minister at Bern. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. . { 
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In the first of the two stories comprised in this latest issue of the popular 
series of American novels,* Miss Magruder takes us to a grazing-farm in the 
Far West and presents us to her charming heroine. The life out there is any- 
thing but crude; one hears the notes of the piano, and presently the hero ap- 
pears,—fresh from New York City. Here is an admirable foil, a most effective 
contrast, and Miss Magruder makes best use of it. The story, moving back and 
forth between the prairie and the metropolis, is simplicity itself, yet so sweet 
and tender is the love of Hobart for Stella that the reader’s interest in it, 
awakened at once, grows steadily to the joyous eng. 

As much may be said for “ Honored in the Breach,” a romance it does one 
good to read. A worldly woman’s eyes are opened; she is saved from utter 
wretchedness to round out and fill full the life of a noble man. Fine types are 
these, Gladys and David; and even Constance, sanctified by the great sorrow 
of her widowhood, is not too much idealized for the tastes of those who would 
still believe in the purity of women, and who have still a relish for wholesom 
fiction. , 





One can count upon the fingers of one hand those stories for children which 
are no less interesting to the juvenile than to the adult reader. John Habber- 
ton wrote such a story, so did Mrs. Burnett, and so has Helen Milman.t ‘“ The 
Little Ladies’ is a delicious tale, a most attractive gift-book. Its sentiment is 
pure and sweet, never forced or mawkish. Beginning sadly, it ends in joy; 
always, as in life where children are, the tears are swiftly smiled away. These 
twin tots find their way at once to the reader’s heart and possess it entirely. It 
is not possible to resist their antics, to frown down the humor of their game of 
‘* Adam and Eve,” or to read with set lips their droll letters to the new earl. Then 
in the most unaffected manner a charming portrait has been drawn of “Sweet- 
heart,” and her tender little romance is really enchanting. 





There is no escaping the spell of Lover’s merry lyric ;t hands and feet keep 
time to the lilt of it. Illuminated as it is in'the present convenient edition 
with Magrath’s fine drawings, and bound tastefully in leather and put up 
handily in a box, one may possess the famous verses in worthy and permanent 
form. The illustrations are expressive of the jubilant spirit of the song,— 
the face of the old toll-keeper being a finished study full of character; and 
when one looks well at the bewitching portrait of Peggy there is small wonder 


indeed that, 
As she sat in the low-back’d car, 
The man at the turnpike bar 
Never ask’d for the toll, 
But just rubb’d his owld poll RY 
And Jook’d after the low-back’d car. 





* Ar ANcHoR, AND Honorep 1n THE Breacu. Two Novels. By Julia Magruder. 
American Novel Series. J. B. Lippincott Company. Square 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. ' 

¢ Tae Lrrtte Lapres. By Helen Milman. Illustrated by Emily F. Harding. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

¢ Tae Low-Back’p Car. By Samuel Lover. With Illustrated Drawings by William 
Magrath. J.B. Lippincott Company. Small quarto, leatherette, 60 cents. New style leather, 
$1.50. 
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Rosa Nouchette Carey writes such clean and charming stories as mothers 
may, with confidence and entire peace of mind, place in the hands of their 
daughters, This statement might for the readers mean much or little, but 
really it means a great deal. If Miss Carey’s romances are always clean, they 
are also always interesting. The one* before us is particularly praiseworthy 
for its success in depicting the home life of two typical English families. The 
life is not entirely tranquil: the story, as a matter of fact, has its origin in a 
snow-bound railroad-train. Here the two leading characters, both girls of 
distinct and interesting personality, come together, with results of prime im- 
portance to both. The contrast between Bessie and Edna, between their home 
surroundings and their ways of looking at things, is deftly set forth. Then one 
is made so familiar, with so much grace, with the people at the Cliffe and at 
the Grange, and gets presently to believe that one has actually met them stroll- 
ing in the Kentish lanes. Above all, too, there is to be noted the exceptional 
excellence of the portrait of Mrs. Sefton. She is a woman of strong individ- 
uality, quite likely to linger in the memory of the reader. 





Within a compass of three hundred pages exactly, Mr. Harrison S. Morris 
has brought the most melodious English songs of the sea.t He set himself a 
task of no mean proportions, for the best of poets have voiced the emotions 
which no man of imagination can help feeling when, with “eyeballs vex’d and 
tir’d,” he feasts them upon “the wideness of the sea.” Here, however, we 
find the very flower of such verse,—reveries, fanciful dreams, finely-fashioned 
sonnets, and stirring ballads, by Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth, by Tennyson, 
Browning, and Swinburne, and all the lesser poets coming before, between, and 
after them,—breathing the tonic air of the ocean, and murmuring the secrets of 
the deep. Mr. English’s illustrations do far more than embellish the book; 
they bring to vision the spirit-pictures of the songs. Before the open grate one 
may sit with this fascinating volume and respond to the roar of the surf, see 
the green wave combing, and feel the “cradle endlessly rocking.” Herein 


The ghastly torrent mingles its far roar 
With the breeze murmuring in the musical woods, 





“Tf, gentle reader, you will step across this threshold, now, as the moon 
rises, in the keen Christmas air, and will find a place by the ruddy ingle within- 
doors, you may hear, if you will, a Babel of voices from many lands, telling 
over the adventures of the road and falling into the good-fellowship of the 
happy Christmas season.” In this wise does Mr. Morris welcome us to the 
good cheer in “In the Yule-Log Glow.” ${ These four dainty volumes con- 





* Our Besste. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. . 

¢ Waere Meapows Meet tHE Sea. A Collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. 
With Twelve Illustrations by F. F. English. Edited by Harrison 8. Morris. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Cloth extra, gilt edges, $3.50; half morocco, gilt top, rough edges, $4.00; 
three-quarters calf, gilt top, $5.00. 

y In tue. Yuur-Loa Giow. Christmas Tales (two volumes) and Christmas Poems 
(two volumes) from ’Round the World. Edited by Harrison S. Morris. Four Books, in a 
Box. 16mo, half cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half polished calf, $7.50; half morocco, $7.50. 
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tain Christmas tales and Christmas poems “from ’round the world;” they are 
full of the glad spirit of the season, and they celebrate it in manifold ways, but 
in uniform excellence of manner. In the first volume we find three delightful 
bits by the editor, one a translation from Daudet. Then there are stories from 
the German, the Russian, and the Norwegian,—from Tolstoi, Georg Schuster, 
and Bjérnson,—giving to the collection a wide variety of interest and a cosmo- 
politan coloring. The tales in the second volume are written by Mr. Morris, 
Angelo J. Lewis, Juliana Horatia Ewing, Agnes Repplier, and Vernon Lee; 
all of them readable. The third and fourth volumes we are asked to read 
between the intervals of tale-telling. They contain ditties, hymns, and carols; 
mere scraps and wisps of verse; melodious lays and rollicking songs ; Christmas 
ballads, Santa Claus fancies, and joyous choruses over the wassail-bowl. In its 
entirety the collection is a brief abstract and chronicle of the day of days; it 
puts the reader in sympathy with the season of glad tidings; it begets in the 
adult a mood which belongs to childhood. 








With a satisfaction akin to that with which we go from the hot and dusty 
thoroughfare to the banks of the brook, we turn from the masses of fiction, 
wherein there is only a vague reflection of our modern life, to this masterly 
rehabilitation of the greatest romance of chivalry.* The idea of the book was 
no less felicitous than its execution is adequate. Malory, as Mr. Morris points 
out, wrote in a time when men still wore armor, and he wrought his “ Morte 
Darthur”’ as Homer wrought his “Iliad,” preserving to us in a continuous 
narrative the pith of the old tales of magic and chivalry. His epic will live 
forever; but, unfortunately, because of the difficulties of its style and dialect, 
few readers other than special students of literature approach it. The brilliant 
poetic paraphrase of Tennyson has perpetuated, indeed, the name and fame of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table; but the “Idyls of the 
King” are in no sense a substitute for the “ Morte Darthur.” Though splendid 
successes as poems, says Mr. Morris, they are yet “too infiltrated with the spirit 
of modernism to be acceptable as a reproduction of the Arthur of romance.” 
But Mr. Morris himself, it seems to us, has modernized Malory without in the 
least detracting from his individuality. Despite the reduction of the obsolete 
phraseology and crudities of style, the antique flavor of the narrative remains. 
Here, then, the modern reader may find the satirical Kay, the fun-loving Dina- 
dan, the tender and noble Tristram, the bold Launcelot, the treacherous Gawain, 
the kingly Arthur, the cowardly Mark, the jealous Guenever, the faithful Isolde, 
and others of the band of deathless knights and ladies. They are here as Malory 
revived them, 





It .has been and it will be the good fortune of few authors to have their 
writings published with an elegance in any degree comparable to that which 





Special Edition. With Sixteen French Photogravures in various tints. Cloth, gilt, $6.00; 
three-quarters English calf, gilt top, $10.00; silk and vellum, gilt top, $10.00. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

* Kine ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE Rounp Tasie. A Modernized Version of the 
“Morte Darthur.” By Charles Morris. Three Volumes, in a Box. 16mo, half cloth, gilt 
top, $2.25; half calf, $6.00. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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distinguishes Mr. Norris’s “ Yvernelle.” * This narrative poem—a free and flow- 
ing fancy of the days of knight-errantry—has been made all splendidly beauti- 
ful by the magic touch of the artist’s hand. The three illustrations in color are 
marvels of reproduction, worthy of fine framing; and the plentiful decorative 
designs, printed in monotint, show an excellence of drawing and an illustrative 
value highly meritorious. The volume, indeed, in every detail—in the superior 
quality of the paper, the faultless printing, the lavish margin, and the rich and 
tasteful binding—calls for unstinted praise. Its romantic text relates to the 
ever-glorious days of chivalry,—tells a moving tale in fluent and melodious verse 
of the loves and battles of a valiant knight who loses his heart in two lands. 
We are at first not so sure that the gallant Sir Caverlaye deserves our com- 
passion, much less our admiration: he comes to know himself, however, and 
resolves to forsake the “dark countess of old Spain” and return to the “ blue- 
eyed Yvernelle,” and all our sympathy goes out to him, and we watch with 
bated breath the course of his adventurous journey into France, his great fight 
in the forest with the brother of Guhaldrada, and his furious gallop through 
the wild night to the door of the church wherein the fair Yvernelle stands ready 
to take the veil. 





“ Robinson Crusoe” has at last received a publication ¢ worthy of the most 
popular of romances. A book which all parents justly feel it to be at once a 
pleasure and a duty to place in the hands of their children is surely a book 
which should be owned by every family in handsome and durable form. The 
sumptuous edition now issued meets such a demand. 





No richer gift-books will be found on the holiday stalls than these splendid 
editionst of the imperishable works of Prescott. The subjects with which 
these volumes are illustrated are copied from photographs of cities, public 
edifices, and reproductions of paintings representing remarkable events during 
an epoch of unrivalled interest in the history of medieval Europe. These 
illustrations will materially contribute to the interest of the reader. 





# YvERNELLE: A LEGEND or FeupAL France. By Frank Norris. Illustrated by 
Eleven Full-Page Photogravures, Three of which are in Colors, from Drawings by Church, 
Dewey, Dielman, Garrett, Hinton, Low, and Shirlaw; also, numerous Engravings after 
Modellings by Boyle and Maene, and Designs by Bissegger. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Square 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, $3.50; full morocco, $5.00. 

+ Tae Lire anv Apventures or Rosinson Crusoz. By Daniel De Foe. With a Memoir 
of the Author. Limited Edition. Large type, on pure rag paper. With India proof im- 
pressions of Fourteen Illustrations by T. Stothard, R.A., engraved on wood, and Eight Etch- 
ings by Mouilleron, also an Etched Portrait by L. Flameng. Half morocco, gilt top. Two 
volumes. This edition is limited to two hundred and fifty copies. Each set numbered. $7.50 
net. Three-quarters calf or Levant morocco, $12.50 net. 

¢ History or rae Reran or FerDINAND AND ISABELLA THE Carnouic. By W. H. Pres- 
cott. Two volumes, 8vo. Containing all the steel plates on India paper and maps that 
have appeared in former editions. With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. Large type, on fine 
paper. Half morocco, gilt top, $10.00 net. 

History oF THE Conquest or Mexico. With a Life of the Conqueror, Fernando Cortez, 
and a View.of the Ancient Mexican Civilization. By W. H. Prescott. Two volumes, 8vo. 
Containing all the steel plates on India paper and maps that have appeared in former editions. 
With Thirty Phototype Illustrations. Large type, on fine paper. Half morocco, gilt top, 
$10.00 net. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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AT the recent annual meeting of the American Chemical Society, held in 
Washington, D.C., the question of the value of carbonate of ammonia as a 
leavening agent in bread, or as used in baking powders, came up for discussion, 
in which Professor Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania, and President of 
the Society ; Dr. Richardson, late of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington; Dr. William McMurtrie, late Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Illinois; Dr. E. H. Bartley, late Chemist of the Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Board of Health, and Professor of Chemistry in the Long Island College, 
and others, took part. 

The consensus of opinion was overwhelming in favor of the. employment 
of ammonia. It was stated as a fact that ammonia rendered the gluten of the 
flour more soluble than the original gluten, and that the bread in which this 
action was produced by carbonate of ammonia must be more digestible and 
hence more healthful, and because of the extreme volatility of carbonate of 
ammonia and its complete expulsion from the bread in the process of baking, 
it is one of the most useful, most healthful, and most valuable leavening agents 
known. 

These conclusions are borne out by the very elaborate and exhaustive 
experiments made by Professor J. W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, 
which show conclusively that bread made with a baking powder in which one 
per cent. of carbonate of ammonia is used, in connection with cream of tartar 
and soda, is not only of uniformly better color and texture, but a product more 
wholesome, because the ammonia serves to neutralize any organic or lactic 


acids present in the flour. 
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An InQUIRY ABOUT FRENCH NovELs.—The result of a recent inquiry 
among French authors as to whether fiction should deal with life real or ideal 
was not satisfactory. The authors appealed to—and they were the first and fore- 
most in the land of France—turned the inquiry into a defence of their respec- 
tive manner of writing novels, and, in the words of the inquirer, every writer 
advertised his own ware after the manner of the great chocolate firm, which 
saith, “Le meilleur chocolat est le chocolat Menier.” Then the inquirer 
turned from the producer to the consumer, from the writer to the reader, and 
interviewed a large number of ladies, who are avowedly the chief readers of 
fiction. The serious female novel-reader—Paris has about twelve of them, 
and they differ from the rest of their kind in not reading when their hair is 
being brushed or when they wish to go to sleep, but who make reading one of 
their chief occupations—opined that a novel, or romance, should present situa- 
tions analogous to those of real life, but that these situations must be artistically 
“made up,” perfumed, and powdered, so as to be portraits still, but portraits 
which flatter. 

The next lady appealed to was the frankly, intelligently romantic reader, 
and her reply presents significantly a jin de siecle view. She said,— 

“T like the novel because it tells the eternal story of love. And I like it 
above all because, while I read, I live a life different from that of every day: 
the novel carries me for some hours beyond this petty every-day life; it makes 
me for the moment realize my dream. In order to charm and to attract me it 
should be sentimental, impassioned, graceful, elegant, full of illusions, and not 
the simple photograph of my ordinary existence which weighs me down on 
account of ifs vulgarity and commonplace, which follows me everywhere,— 
which I know too well, and which I would like to forget.” 

Then there is the nervous, excitable reader, she ‘“ whose stockings are 
slightly tinged with azure,” and among them they worship Balzac, Flaubert, 
Zola, Maupassant, and the last of the Immortals, Pierre Loti. And the last, it 
is pleasant to think, is the first in their affections, with his charming “ Pécheurs 
d’Islande.”—Pall Mall Budget. 


SMOKELEss PowDER.—The most evident advantage of the new powder lies 
in the small amount of smoke created, which allows of better aim, and conse- 
quently better shooting. . . . A further advantage is in the better leading of 
the firing troops, the clearer observation of the individual and of the effect of 
fire. Unless required for other reasons, the absence of smoke also allows of the 
pauses, formerly considered indispensable during the period of rapid fire, being 
omitted. On the enemy’s side it prevents his recognizing at once the exact 
situation of the defensive position to be attacked. In conclusion, the battle-field 
is rendered far more open to observation. These advantages may be claimed 
equally by the troops employed in the attack and in the defence. Opposed to 
them there are certain disadvantages to be recognized. The uncertainty of the 
aim (determining the enemy’s position) will be greater than formerly, which 
will detract from the advantage claimed for clearer observation. The diffi- 
culties of command will be enhanced by this circumstance; they demand a 
higher tactical ability and initiative from leaders of all ranks. The difficulty 
of recognizing the enemy’s position will demand a more thorough reconnois- 
sance, and render the command more than formerly dependent on reports of 
others.—Col. V. Libell, in the United Service Journal. 
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ONE WHO KNOWS 


Their value as a cathartic is always enthusiastic in praise of Ayer’s Pills. 
It would be impossible, indeed, to over-estimate their merits. They contain all 
that is needful in a thoroughly reliable family medicine. 


AYER’S PILLS 

are composed of the essential virtues of 
the best vegetable aperients, and are quite 
as effective as calomel, without the risk 
attending the use of that dangerous drug. 
For constipation, sick headache, dyspep- 
sia, and biliousness, Ayer’s Pills are the 
most popular and trustworthy remedy. 

“ Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine I 
ever used ; and, in my judgment, no better 
general remedy could be devised. I have 
used them in my family, and caused them 
to be used among my friends and em- 
ployés, for more than twenty years. To 
my certain knowledge, many cases of the 
following complaints have been com- 
pletely and permanently cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills alone: Third-day chills, 
dumb ague, bilious fever, sick headache, 
rheumatism, flux, dyspepsia, constipa- 
tion, and hard colds, I know that a 
moderate use of Ayer’s Pills, continued for a few days or weeks, as the nature 
of the complaint required, would be found an absolute cure for the disorders 
I have named above.”—J. O. WILSON, Contractor and Builder, Sulphur Springs, 
Texas. 


“T am never without a box of Ayer’s Pills in the house.”—Mrs. EpwIN 
BaRTOowW, 425 Bristol Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


AYER’s CaTHARTIC Pits. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. Sold by druggists. 


A fortune inherited by few is pure blood, free from hereditary taint. 
Catarrh, consumption, rheumatism, scrofula, and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradicated only by the use of powerful alteratives. 
The standard specific for this purpose—the one best known and approved—is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the compound, concentrated extract of Honduras sarsapa- 
rilla and other blood-purifiers and tonics. 


“TI consider that I have been saved several hundred dollars’ expense by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly urge all who are troubled with 
lameness or rheumatic pains to give it a trial. I am sure it will do them per- 
manent good, as it has done me.”—Mrs. JosEPH Woop, West Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. Has Cured Others, Will Cure You. 
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“A Lone TrmzE BETWEEN Drinks.”—Every man in the United States 
is supposed to know what the ‘Governor of North Carolina said to the Gover- 
nor of South Carolina,” but possibly some do not know when and under what 
circumstances the famous remark was made. me 

Nearly a century ago a man prominent in political affairs in North Caro- 
lina moved across the border and settled in South Carolina, He had been 
there only a short time when he committed some small crime or misdemeanor, 
for which he was indicted. To escape arrest he returned to his old home in 
North Carolina. In due course of time the Governor of South Carolina issued 
his requisition on the Governor of North Caroliaa for the fugitive criminal. 

The fugitive had rich and influential friends in his native State, and they 
interceded with the Governor until he refused to grant the requisition. A long 
official correspondence followed, Prominent men in South Carolina told the 
Governor that he had not been treated with proper official courtesy by the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. The result was that the South Carolina Governor, 
accompanied by a large party of friends and advisers, journeyed by stage to 
Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, for a conference with the Governor 
about the matter of giving up the criminal. The Governor of North Carolina, 
with a large party of distinguished friends, met the Governor ‘of South Carolina 
and his party several miles from town, and escorted them to the Governor's 
mansion with all the ceremony due such distinguished visitors. Before the 
object of the visit was stated the entire assemblage sat down to an elaborate 
dinner. After dinner wine was served, and after wine came brandy,—the apple- 
jack for which the Old North State is famous. 

After many rounds of drinks the decanters and glasses were removed, and 
the Governor of South Carolina stated the object of his visit. He demanded 
the surrender of the fugitive criminal. The Governor of North Carolina re- 
fused. Then followed a long and heated discussion, in which the Attorneys- 
General of the two States took an active part. Finally the Governor of South 
Carolina grew angry, and, rising to his feet, said,— 

“Sir, you have refused my just demand and offended the dignity of my 
office and my State. Unless you at once surrender the prisoner I will return to 
my capital, call out the militia of the State, and returning with my army I will 
take the fugitive by force of arms. Governor, what do you say?” 

All eyes were turned on the Governor of North Carolina, and his answer 
was awaited with breathless interest. The Governor rose slowly to his feet, and 
beckoned to a servant who stood some distance away. His beckoning was firm 
and dignified, as became his position. He was slow about answering, and again 
the Governor of South Carolina demanded, “‘ What do you say?” 

IT say, Governor, that it’s a long time between drinks.” 

The reply restored good humor. Decanters and glasses were brought out 
again, and, while the visitors remained, if any one attempted to refer to the 
diplomatic object of the visit he was cut short by the remark that it was a long 
time between drinks. When the visiting Governor was ready to return home 
he was escorted to the State line by the Governor of North Carolina, and they 
parted the best of friends. 

The fugitive was never surrendered.—St. Louis Star. 
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“‘Castoria isso well adapted to children that 
I recommend it as superior to any prescription 
knowntome.” iH. A. Arcurn, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N, ‘Y. 


“The use of ‘Castoria’ is so universal and 
28 merits so well known that it seems a work 
of talllgent forailies who dow it. Few arethe 
inte tt families who do not keep Castoria 
within easy reach.” 
Cantos Marryy, 
New fork City, 
Late Pastor Bloomingdale Reformed Ch 





“ For several pon ytd en recommended 
Ciera se 8 ways continue 
Jo so as it has warlably prodused benedetal 


Epwin ¥. Panpzsz, M. D., 
“The Winthrop," 125th Street and ‘th Ave., 
New York City. 


Ts Centaur Company, 77 Munnar Stauet, New Yore. 


Every-Day Economy. 


One rounded teaspoonful of 

Cleveland’s Superior Baking 

Powder does better work than a 
heaping teaspoonful of any other. 
Cleveland’s is wholesome, leav- 
ens best and leavens most. 


There are over 850 favorite receipts of practical housekeepers in our 
cook-book, a copy of which will be mailed free to any lady sending stamp 
and address to Cleveland Baking Powder Company, New York. 


Please mention this magazine. 
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Some “Ov1sa” ExpPEeRiIeNncEs.—Following are some extracts from a letter 
of a lady, who, as it will be seen, has had some interesting experiences with 
that fascinating and popular game known as “ Quija :” 

“TI am greatly interested in Ouija, and am recording the result .of every 
experiment, with a view to careful investigation. It is the strangest mixture of 
truthful accuracy and wild guess-work that I have ever come Across, 

“T obtain the best results by myself, with no other hand on the board, and 
usually when I am alone in the room, so that I can concentrate my mind upon 
it. I find the left hand the better hand to use,—probably because it is Jess 
hardened than the right, from being used less actively. I have tried it, in 
all, counting the times both with and without other peuple, twelve times. At 
the ninth experiment, I being entirely alone in the room, it wrote steadily 
for nearly four hours, and then only desisted because,-as it said, ‘you are tired,’ 
and it then said, when I persisted in keeping on, ‘ go to bed.’ On that evening, . 
it told me the most marvellous things, past, present, and to come. Among 
other things, it urged my making a certain business change, and described a 
certain office where I should go upon a certain day the next week, where I 
should find an opportunity of opening an office on good terms financially, and 
should find the carpet already down. I protested, and disputed the matter 
for, I suppose, between one and two hours; but still the influence insisted that 
I should go and do as I was bid. Well, when the fateful day came, I thought 
I would see what adventures I should have, so I set off, obeying directions im- 
plicitly, to see what would come of,it. The proprietor of the building took a 
wonderful faney to me on the score of my business ability, and made a proposi- 
tion to me to come right in and take charge of a certain branch of his business 
that day (an excellent paying business, too, I fancy), as his chief clerk (a lady) 
was down with a sick headache that day, and everything was at ends. Had I 
chosen to push the matter, I could have stepped right in to a good business, 
with a chance of opening my office at almost a nominal rent and pushing my 
own business later on. But I did not like his business, so I declined. 

“Upon that evening, and once since, an influence has taken control which 
purports to be a deceased relativé, some one who I have thought was still in the 
flesh, and whose death or living is a matter of very little moment to me. Owing 
to coolness between the two branches of the family, I cannot write directly to 
learn if she be alive or dead; but I shall probably learn before long. But 
whether it be true or not that she be dead, it seems to me a very strange thing 
that her name should be so unexpectedly spelled out, and that she should charge 
me with messages to certain members of her family whom I scarcely know. 
When she came back the second evening, she spelled out, ‘ Are you satisfied 
now that Lam out‘of the flesh? I said no; and we argued the matter fora 
little while, until she suddenly said, in reply to my remark that I did not know 
to whom to write for verification (as, of course, the idea of writing such‘a thing 
to the immediate members of her family was.preposterous and shocking), ‘ Wait 
forme a moment.’ In perhaps ten minutes she returned, and spelled out the 
name of a mutual acquaintance in her native city of whom I had lost track for 
years. ‘Sure enough,’ I exclaimed; ‘that is the very one forme to write to; 
but I have forgotten her address.’ Then she spelled -out ‘3100 Mound Street.’ 
I promptly sent a letter to that address, and the letter was returned, with the 
words stamped by the post-office, ‘No such street in ——.’ So you see Ouija is 
not always to be depended on, even when it seems to be most in earnest.” 
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THE TouGHEsT Town IN AMERICA.—“ The toughest town in America is 
Mullan, Idaho,” says Mr. H. B. Stebbins of Boston. ‘ Mullan is a little town in 
the Coeur d’Aléne mining district where you can ‘ put a nickel in the slot’ and 
see a man die with his boots on. Our party, three Bostonians, arrived in Mullan 
just at dusk one day. We wanted to go right to our rooms in the hotel and 
get separated from the dust taken up on a long stage-ride. The tavern-keeper 
was dealing faro in the office, and we had to wait until the crowd went broke 
before he would even look at us. About. nine o’clock he got all the money and 
gave us our rooms. He took us out on the street, and, pointing to a lighted 
room in the top corner of the hotel, said our rooms were next to that. We had 
to enter the house and find our beds. The landlord wouldn’t walk up-stairs 
with us, and his clerk was away acting as referee at a prize-fight down at some 
wicked place. We were eating lunch at a table where two miners were seated, 
and one of the men said to his friend, ‘Get on to the blokes eatin’ pie wid a 
fork. Dey must be English lords.’ Nearly every one in town had a pistol 
strapped on his belt, and all looked as if they were ready to start the fireworks 
on the slightest provocation. When we retired, I asked the clerk for a pitcher 
of ice-water. ‘You ducks got nerve!’ he said. ‘Why?’ ‘ Askin’ for ice- 
water when de bar ain’t closed yet. Don’t serve no ice-water here till de bar 
closes. See?? We went to our rooms, and during the night sent down-stairs 
three or four times for a pitcher of water, but could get none, Presently a 
heavy pair of boots were heard on the stairs, and I thought the hotel-man’s 
conscience had been creeping around. A thump on the door, and the miner 
who commented upon our eating with a fork pushed in his head. ‘’Xcuse me, 
pards,’ he began; ‘I heard you askin’ for water.’ ‘Yes: we are very thirsty; 
but the hotel-keeper won’t give us any ice-water.’ ‘Jim never had no heart 
nohow!’ ‘He’s a brute!’ I exclaimed, feeling grateful to the kind man. ‘I 
know these parts well,—been here long ’fore Spokane was born,—an’ thought as 
how I might put yer on to some of de angles.’ ‘ You are very good, sir.’ ‘ Wall, 
de next time yer wants water don’t bother for to send down to Jim. There’s 
water in yerroom.’ ‘Here? ‘Cert. There’s a spring in the bed!’ Then the 
villain slammed the door and nearly choked himself laughing.” 


EnGuisH as SHE 1s Spoke.—A notice displayed in a Norway hotel is ie 
curious specimen of “ English as she is spoke.’’ It reads as follows: “ Bath! 
first-class bath, Can anybody get. Tushbath. Warm and Cold. Tub-bath 
and Shower-bath, At any time. Except Saturday. By two hours forbore.” 
This brings to mind another specimen of foreigners’ English, displayed on a 
notice posted up in an art exhibition in Japan to which foreigners were welcomed. 
_ are a few examples of the rules: “ Visitors is requested at the entrance to 

ow tickets for inspection. Tickets are charged 10 sens and 2 sens, for the 
special and common-respectively. No visitor who is mad or intoxicated is 
allowed to enter in, if any person found in shall be claimed to retire. No 
visitor is allowed to carry in with himself any parcel, umbrella, stick, and the 
like kind, except his purse, and is strictly forbidden to take in with himself 
dog, or the same kind of beasts. Visitor is requested to take good care of him- 
self from thievely.” . 

An Englishman in Boulogne saw displayed in a shop-window this notice: 
“ Eating and Drinking Sold Here.” —Chambers’s Journal. 
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Malaria. 


“Where there is good drainage there can 
be no malaria.” 


This is a well-proven assertion of sani- 
tarians and the medical profession. The 
attendant evils of malaria are fever, con- 
tinuous and more or less intermittent, weak- 
ness, lassitude, loss of appetite, an enlarged 
pa torpid and enlarged liver, nervous 

ebility, prostration, depression, more or 
less pronounced, and life almost becomes 
a burden. 

The human system needs good contin- 
uous drainage to carry off its impurities, 
Clean the stomach, open the bowels, quicken 
the circulation, stimulate into activity the 
vital organs, and increase the action of the 
skin by the use of that most harmless and 
effectual of all remedies for man, woman, 


and child, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Take these Pills as directed. They will 
cost only 25 cents a box, and will prove to 
be a real benefactor, pecuniarily as well as 
physically. Doctors’ bills will be avoided, 
and good health the result. 


Vor. XLVIII.—42 
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THE Eruics oF GAMBLING.—A bet is an agreement or a resolve to transfer 
property from one to another on certain specified conditions, whether that 
property be in the form of feathers and corn or sovereigns and sixpences. This 
somewhat elementary observation is necessary, because some minds have lost 


sight of the fact that when dealing with money down to a sixpence you are - 


dealing with property, and that the principles on which you proceed when part- 
ing with that sixpence come under criticisms which are applicable to the trans- 
ference of property in general from the possession of one man to the possession 
of another. It will’ be found, accordingly, that many men are more awed by 
the mention of property than of money, and feel more responsibility regarding 
the former than the latter. For instance, we would more easily give away half 


a crown than a book from our libraries which cost half a crown. The reluctance . 


may, in an instance like that, be due to the personal associations which we form 
with the objects surrounding us in our homes, but apart altogether from such 
associations there is a distinctly keener realization of the sacredness of property 
when we deal with it in kind than when we deal with it indirectly through 
money. 

Hence a man may end his gambling career by staking his goods, if the 
gradual loss of all his means has been accompanied by the creation of the 
terrible gambler’s craving, but every gambler begins by risking small coins, 
For the fact that we are not morally sensitive in regard to our use of small 
sums of money there are, of course, obvious psychological reasons, and we are 
not anxious at present to attempt any homily on the subject. But it is all the 
more necessary that we should clearly go behind the coin which the gambler 
stakes if we are to understand the real ethical and economic significance of his 
deed. He is adopting a certain principle for the transference of property, a 
transference which involves neither free gift, nor exchange, nor theft, but which 
looks a little like each of these in turn as you study it now in this light and 
now in that. It is a little like real giving, because the loser gets no return from 
the winner; it is a little like theft, because the winner consents to take what 
his opponent parts with neither from benevolence nor for a price; yet it is a 
little like exchange, because there was a contract between the two, and some 
say the loser pays for the pleasure of his momentary excitement and for the 
ehance which he had of winning.— Zhe Contemporary Review. 


Dizzy.—Unrelenting as Disraeli was in his dealings with an adversary, he 
bore no malice afterwards, and he was generous even to those who had held 
him up to the ridicule which he pretended to ignore, though he winced under it 
in secret. He offered a pension to Carlyle, who had delighted in saying ven- 
omous things about him; and this was not a single instance of his magna- 
nimity. “I do not know,” Sir William Fraser writes, “whether Disraeli-was 
seriously annoyed by the numberless caricatures and character-portraits which 
appeared of iim during the greater part of his life. Dining with a valued 
friend, Lady M., afterwards created Lady T., her little girl, coming down to 
dessert, was presented in due form to the great man. The child, like Boswell’s 
Veronica, seemed pleased with his appearance; she said, ‘I know you! I’ve 
seen you in Punch.’ I should say that, on the whole, the incessant placing 
him in ridiculous situations did cause him annoyance. He pensioned his cari- 


caturist’s widow.” 
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SONG OF PRAISE, 


So much has been said in the 
newspapers about the color of my hair 
I deem it but just to say it is your 
Imperial Hair Regenerator, which I 
have been andam now using. The re- 
sulthas been beyond my highest expec- 
tation The color obtainell is most beau- 

: tiful, uniform, and, best of all, 1 find 
itharmless, Your preparation hasmy 
cordial recommendation. Ibelieve there 

isnothing in the world for the hair 


like tt. 


ADELINA PATTI NICOLINI. 


. 


nos 





Hair Regenerator is the only perfect and safe preparation for coloring the hair; and in 
order to test its merits, send sample of hair to the Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
54 |West Twenty-Third Street, and it will be regenerated to the Patti, Cleopatra, or any 


other shade, free of charge. 





FASHIONS IN HAIR. 


As Much Change in Them as in Dress 
Goods. 


There never was a time in which the 
color of the hair was so essentially fashiona- 
ble as it is to-day. To some extent this is 
accounted for by the progress there has been 
made in scientifically coloring the hair. The 
most fashionable color of all to-day is the 
beautiful Titian red, made so popular by 
Mademoiselle Patti and Fanny Davenport. 
This shade can only be produced by the Im- 
—_ Hair Regenerator, both these ladies 
having attested to its intrinsic merits and to 
its harmlessness. Others use it to produce 
the natural shade upon gray, bleached, or 
streaky “hair, and the Court hair-dressers, 
Messrs. Duke & Rumball, apply it regularly 


to the ladies of the Court of St. James and | 


the Princess of Wales. It is perfectly harm- 
less, and unaffected even by sea-baths, It 
leaves the hair beautiful and glossy ; indeed, 
it rivals nature itself. We guarantee abso- 
lute satisfaction to all who have applications 
made at the reception-rooms, 54 West 
a Street. Send sample of hair, 
or call, and it will be regenerated to any 
color, free, 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


How to Remove It Without Pain or Disfigu- 
ration. 

One of the most annoying and irritating 
afflictions that a lady can be subjected to is 
that of superfluous hair. Many of the treat- 
ments for its removal have been both cruel 
and ineffectual; but there need be no further 
cause for annoyance, as the Imperial Hair 
Remover will effectually and safely remove 
all superfluous hair without the slightest 
pain or disfiguration to the most delicate 
skin. It is easily applied. The Imperial 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, 54 West 
Twenty-Third Street. Ladies who are scepti- 
cal can call and test its merits free of charge. 


VENUS TINT 


The most delicate and delightfully natu- 
ral tint that has yet been discovered. It is 
practically impossible to detect it, and is 
guaranteed absolutely uninjurious. Easily 
applied, and unaffected by perspiration. No 
lady’s toilet is complete without it. Sold by 
all druggists, at $1.00 per bottle, or direct 
by mail from The Imperial Chemical Manu- 
facturing Company, 54 West Twenty-Third 
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MoLTKE SuRPRISED.—From his own seat of Kreisau, in Silesia, the late 
Field-Marshal Moltke often took long drives through the neighboring villages. 
On a drive in the summer of 1882 one of the wheels of his carriage broke when 
he was not far from the church of the large village of L——. While the damage 
was being repaired, Moltke called at the parsonage. The clergyman, who was 
an acquaintance of his, was in the act of examining his numerous boarders— 
young sprigs of nobility, mostly preparing for the army—about the wars in 
which Prussia threw off the yoke of France. Moltke begged him to go on with 
the lesson, took the seat of honor offered him, and listened with evident interest. 
Suddenly the clergyman was called away for a short time to perform some cleri- 
cal duty, and the old general begged leave to take his place at the desk, 
and continued the lesson. At last he asked one of the lads, “Who do you 
think was Napoleon’s best general?” “My grand-uncle, your excellency, Mar- 
shal Ney, Prince of the Moskwa,” was the answer. Moltke gazed at the 
blushing boy, smiled rather incredulously, and said, ‘‘ Indeed, indeed!” Then, 
turning to another boy, he asked, “And who was the bravest of Prussia’s gen- 
erals in the same war?” “My grand-uncle, Marshal Prince Bliicher,” said he, 
sitting proudly erect. Fortunately at this moment the clergyman returned, and 
assured the marshal, whose face had suddenly become very grave, that the boys 
had spoken the simple truth, and that there was also a descendant of the 
famous General Ziethen among his pupils. The sudden furrows vanished from 
Moltke’s face, and he said, with a humorous glance at his own plain civilian 
dress, “Oh, my dear Herr Pastor, you should have told me before that I was to” 
find such famous generals represented here!” He invited all the boys to visit 
him at Kreisau on the next Wednesday afternoon, and gave them a most kind 
and hospitable reception. 


THE IRISHMAN WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA.—Among pre-Columbian 
discoverers of America the claims of the Norsemen or, properly speaking, the 
Icelanders—who, by their low stature and features, are somewhat different from 
the characteristic Swedes and Norwegians—and of the Welshmen under Prince 
Madoc are fairly well known; but those in favor of an Irishman, St. Brendan, 
Bishop of Clonfert, in Kerry, are not so familiar to us, although they are to the 
French. According to eleven different Latin manuscripts in the National 
Library, Paris, one of which dates from the eleventh century, St. Brendan left 
Tralee Bay about A.D. 550 on a mission to the undiscovered country which he 
believed to exist beyond the Atlantic. The vessel he embarked in with his 
companions and provisions, including five pigs, was caught in a current, and 
after a voyage of many weeks he landed in a strange country, where he taught 
the natives the truths of Christianity. After seven years he returned to Ire- 
land, and subsequently tried a second voyage to the same country, as he had 
promised to re-visit it, but was baffled by the wind and tide. He died in the 
odor of sanctity in 578, aged ninety-four years. The curious thing is that when 
Cortez invaded Mex*-o he found the natives in possession of some of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, which they said had been taught them by a stranger clad 
in a long robe, who came to them from the Holy Island beyond the sea in a 
“boat with wings” many centuries before, and promised to return to them, 
The advent of Cortez was, in fact, hailed as a fulfilment of this tradition. 
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Think of it.!! 


As“a! 


there*can be. no 
question but that 





Pure Cod Liver Oil 
Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 


is without a rival. Many have gained a pound a day by/ 
the_use of it. It cures 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure! you get the genuine as there are poor imitations.. 
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PoETICAL PRoLIxiTy.—The length and bulk of modern poems seem to be 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Not merely do important poems of a heroic 
character expand into portly volumes, but even the lyric, which above all should 
be brief and inspiring, becomes enormously lengthy. “ Adonais” itself would 
have been twice as effective if half as long. In more than one beautiful modern 
lyric, somewhere about the fiftieth stanza lines which appeared in the beginning 
of the poem are repeated from mere forgetfulness, to reappear again at the one 
hundred and fiftieth from similar forgetfulness, and very likely at the three 
hundredth. The lines of a well-known romantic poem are to be counted by 
myriads. A recent weekly periodical contained a lyric many hundreds of lines 
in length, by a writer of genius, containing fine things enough to furnish a 
dozen beautiful poems, but which, flung forth as they were in reckless profusion, 
could only fatigue the ear. 

It is impossible for a poet to live in more than a selection of his works, and 
it is sheer cruelty to unoffending people with a love of poetry to force them to 
wade through thousands—nay, tens of thousands—of lines where a few hun- 
dreds might have sufficed to produce a better effect. We are, indeed, all of us 
too lengthy in these days, and the first question which a writer who desires to 
live must ask himself is simply whether he has put what he has to say in the 
tersest and most effective manner, without a superfluous line. In verse, at any 
rate, the half is far more than the whole. The only way to make a long poem 
palatable to modern tastes is to break it up into a number of brief, connected 
episodes. A modern poem, like a lawyer’s abstract of title, should, as a rule, be 
capable of perusal at a sitting, if its whole scope and treatment is to be properly 
taken in; and if the sheer length of the necessary narrative makes this impos- 
sible, the difficulty must be met by such a subdivision as I have indicated into 
several subordinate poems of moderate length, all tending to the development 
of the whole.—Lewis Morris, in Murray’s Magazine. 


DutcuH Fare.—A stranger dining for the first time in a Dutch tavern sees, 
says the author of “ Holland and its People,” a few novelties. First of all he 
is struck by the great size and thickness of the plates, proportionate to the 
national appetite; and in many places he will find a napkin of fine white 
paper, folded in a three-cornered shape and stamped with a border of flowers, 
a@ little landscape in the corner, and the name of the hotel or café, with a Bon 
appétit in large blue letters. The stranger, to be sure of his facts, will order 
roast beef, and they will bring him half a dozen slices as large as cabbage- 
leaves ; or a beef-steak, and he is presented with a sort of cushion of raw meat 
enough to satisfy a family; or fish, and there appears a marine animal nearly as 
long as the table; and with each of these come a mountain of boiled potatoes 
and a pot of vigorous mustard. Of bread, a little thin slice about as big as a 
dollar, most displeasing to us Latins, whose habit it is to devour bread in quan- 
tities, so that in a Dutch tavern one must be constantly asking for more, to the 
great amusement of the waiters. With any one of these three dishes, and a 
glass of Bavarian or Amsterdam beer, an honest man may be said to have 
dined. As for wine, whoever has the cramp in his purse will not talk of wine 
in Holland, since it is extremely dear; but, as purses here are pretty generally 
robust, almost all middle-class Dutchmen and their betters drink it; and there 
are certainly few countries where so great a variety and abundance of foreign 
wines are found as in Holland, French and Rhine wines especially. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


ASSURES ty Nas es wh To THE 
HEALTH BRAIN 
AND AND 

VIGOR NERVES. 





Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula. Is the original and only 
preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue, the most 
powerful restorer of the Vital forces. 

Especially recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Nervous Prostration, Im- 
paired Vitality, and all forms of Nervous Disease. It directly feeds the Brain 
and Nerves, Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Physical Powers, Pre- 
vents Nervous Prostration and Premature Age. 

It is invaluable in convalescence from fevers or prostrating diseases, in 
Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of Consumption. Pamphlet, with testimonials 
from leading Physicians, eminent Clergy and Educators, sent free. For sale by 
druggists. Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th Street, New York. 


There are numerous imitations and substitutes. 
None genuine without this signature printed, JS 0. 
on the label, sa 


THuRsTON’s Ivory PEARL TooTH-PowpER.—Keeps teeth perfect and 
gums healthy. Orris and Wintergreen. Pink and white colors. Always used 
when once tried. For sale at all druggists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Hunpreps of American gentlemen say, “It is a crime against common 
sense to wear any other than the genuine Guyot Suspenders.” 


Buatir’s PILLs.—Great English Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. Sure, 
prompt, and effective. Large box 34, small 14 Pills. For sale at all drug- 
gists’, and 224 William Street, New York. 


Brrp-Manna!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Funny Money.—Prescott, in his “Conquest of Peru,” makes mention of 
the fact that in place of money as an article of exchange a certain number of 
cocoa-beans were sown in bags and exchanged for articles of merchandise. 
This speaks volumes for the appreciation of this wonderful product by the 
native Peruvian. Prescott also says that the Emperor Montezuma had fifty 
jars or pitchers of delicious beverage prepared from the cocoa-bean every day 
for his own personal use; and there was no intemperance about this lavish use, 
either, for the article is so thoroughly beneficial that the Emperor must certainly 
have grown strong and fleshy under this diet. For a long time the use of coffee 
and tea threw the habit of cocoa-drinking, in England, entirely in the shade, 
but of late there has come to pass a wonderful reaction in favor of the latter 
beverage; it is quite likely that this fact is considerably due to the improved 
method of manufacture invented by Mr. C. J. Van Houten and employed 
by his successors, Van Houten & Zoon, who are, by far, the most successful 
manufacturers of pure, soluble powdered cocoa in the world. Van Houten’s 
Cocoa has been introduced into almost every civilized country, and wherever it 
has gone it has taken the market at once and held it despite all opposition. 


KEEP in the heat, keep out the cold, save your health and your pocket, 
by using a Norton Door Check. No door can slam, no door can fail to close 
tight, with this simple attachment, the best insurance ever provided against 
draughts. It is sold by all first-class hardware-dealers, and by the Norton 
Door Check and Spring Company, Boston, Mass. For church and school-house 


doors it is particularly desirable. 


Guyots.—If you wish to have comfort in a nut-shell, let every man go to 
the nearest furnisher’s and buy a pair of the genuine Guyot Suspenders, which 
are the consensus of comfort, health, and durability. Many ladies who wish to 
keep their husbands in good humor keep a good supply of Guyots on hand 


constantly. 


ComPanions.—An English clergyman writes, “I was at Innsbruck with a 
friend, and as we sauntered about one afternoon, not quite knowing what to do 
with ourselves, we came upon a carrousel, or merry-go-round. We walked on, 
and then I said, ‘Let us go back and see the Xaverianum’—a public collection 
of paintings. ‘No,’ said my companion ; ‘I don’t feel inclined for the Xaveri- 
anum. I’ll go down by the river.’ So we parted. I had not gone far along 
my way to the Xaverianum before I said to myself, ‘I don’t want to see pictures 
either, but, as my friend is away—upon my word—I am unknown here—I’ll— 
yes, I will—I’ll go and have a round on the whirligig!’ So I retraced my steps, 
and, on reaching the merry-go-round, what should I behold but my friend seated 
on a piebald horse, with a short sword in his hand, aiming at the targets he 
passed in his revolution! He was a bald-headed man, with a long gray beard, 
and his face and head became like a beet-root when he saw me. It was not 
long, however, before I offered him the consolation of companionship.” 
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QuinA-LAROCHE.—This preparation has for its basis a combination of 

_ all the principles of the best cinchonas with a rich special wine; not, like 

many mixtures, an ordinary compound of drugs, but a 

result of laborious researches, which has won for its in- 

ventor a National Prize of 16,600 francs, and Gold Medals 
at the Expositions of Paris, Vienna, etc. 





Quina-Laroche is par excellence the tonic with which 

@ to combat stomach affections, loss of appetite, mental 
depression, ansemia, etc. Quina-Laroche is a powerful 
preservative against intermittent and continued fevers re- 

bellious to sulphate of quinine, and of exceptional value 

in cases of tardy convalescence; in combination with iron, 

is especially recommended for poorness of the blood, chlo- 


rosis, difficulties of assimilation, debility, &. Prevents 





Influenza and La Grippe. 


E. Fougera & Co., Agents, No. 30 North William St., New York. 22 Rue 
Drouot, Paris. 


A GUARANTEED BOND AGAINST UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE OR FORTUNE. 





The Endowment Contract is a covenant that assures to the holder the pay- 
ment of any agreed sum, at any time; or, should he die before the expiration of * 
the period, the immediate payment of a like sum to his beneficiary. 
a It is a notable contract in these respects, to wit: 


First.—It affords to the survivor more profitable interest on the annual pay- 
i ments than the average investor ever obtains elsewhere. 


Second.—It has given Life Insurance free to the survivor. 


Third.—To the estates of those who die during the period, the return vastly 
ma exceeds the payments made during life. 


Fourth.—The contract has no conditions, except in favor of the holder. It 
is without blemish, and absolutely free from reasonable adverse criticism. 





The Place to get it? 





THE Penn MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 921-3-5 CHESTNUT 
SvREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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THE NEw GAME OF GARDEZ.—This game, recently introduced by the 
Kennard Novelty Company, must, by virtue of its many attractions, become 
the most popular one of the day. While it possesses all the absorbing interest — 
of chess, and in other ways closely resembles it, it claims the one advantage 
over it, that it does not require such profound study as to defeat its object 
of recreation and amusement. It has more points and is far more scientific 
than checkers. Hence, striking as it does a happy medium between these two 
time-tested games, it cannot fail to become popular. 


Look ouT FOR POISON-VINEs.—Never put any portion of any plant in 
the mouth unless it is certainly known to be wholesome. 

Have no hesitation in handling any plant that has beautiful or attractive 
flowers, berries, or fruit of any kind, for the two poisonous native plants have 
inconspicuous greenish flowers, mostly under the leaves, and later small bluish- 
white berries close to the branches or hanging from them. 

Beware of the gorgeous red and yellow autumnal leaves on shrubs and 
climbing plants which are not known to be harmless. Our two poisonous 
native plants display the most brilliant autumnal colors of any species in our 
woods and by-ways. 

The poisonous sumach resembles a group of young ash-trees. 

The poisonous ivy resembles the harmless woodbine. Its leaves, however, 
have but three leaflets, while those of the woodbine have five.—Salem Gazette. 


AN UNEXPECTED SoLUTION.—At a Sunday-school service a clergyman 
was explaining to a number of smart little urchins the necessity of Christian 
profession in order properly to enjoy the blessings of Providence in this world, 
and, to make it apparent to the youthful mind, he said, “ For instance, I want 
to introduce water into my house. I turn it on. The pipes and faucets and 
every convenience are in good order, but I get no water. Can any of you tell 
me why I don’t get any water?” He expected the children to see that it was 
because he had not made connection with the main in the street. The boys 
looked perplexed. They could not see why the water should refuse to run into 
his premises after such faultless plumbing. ‘Can no one tell me what I have 
neglected?” reiterated the good man, looking at the many wondering faces 
bowed down by the weight of the problem, ‘I know,” squeaked a little five- 
year-old. ‘“ You don’t pay up!” 


RATHER MIxeD.—It is surprising to find how the old pagan mythology finds 
a place alongside the expression of Christian hope, not only in the Reformation 
times, but even a century later, as witness the following epitaph on the tomb of 
a boy who died in the year 1633, aged nine years: 


Great Jove hath lost his Ganymede, I know, 
Which made him seek another here below, 
And findinge none, not one like unto this, 
Hath ta’en him hence into eternall bliss. 
Cease, then, for thy dear Meneleb to weep— 
God’s darlinge was too good for thee to keep ; 
But rather joye in this great favour given, 
A child is made a saint in heaven. 


The Cornhill Magazine. 
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FAIR BLOCK ADE-BREAKER. 


BY 


T. C. DE LEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘'CREOLE AND PURITAN,’ ‘‘ THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER,’ ETC. 





I dare do all that may become a man: 
Who dares‘tdo more, is none.) 
° pee ’ Macbeth. 


But its most singular and most romantic aspect was the well-known fact 
that many women essayed the breaking of the border-blockade. Most of them 
were successful,—more than one well-nigh invaluable, for the information she 
brought, sewed in her riding-habit, or coiled in her hair. Nor were these coarse 
camp-women or reckless adventurers. .. . Others are recalled,—petted belles 
of Baltimore, Washington, and Virginia summer resorts of yore,—who rode 
through night and peril alike, to carry tidings of cheer home and bring back 
information woman may best acquire. New York, Washington, and Baltimore 
to-day boast three beautiful and gifted women, high in their social ranks, who 
could—if they would—recite tales of lonely race and perilous adventure, to raise 
the hair of the budding beaux about them.—Four Years in Rebel Capitals. 





PHILADELPHIA: 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 
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TO MY FRIEND 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING, U.S. ARMY, 


THIS STORY OF TRYING TIMES IS 


INSCRIBED, 


AS TESTIMONY OF HIS LOYAL TRUTH TO BOTH SECTIONS 
OF OUR COMMON COUNTRY. 
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